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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE SCARLET MANTLE. 

•• It ]0 no tim« 

For trifling or diasembling. I bave aitd 

His 0tor7*0 true ; and he too most be silent ... 

You stand high with the state ; what passes hen 

Will not ezdte her to great onrlosltj: 

Keep yonr own secret, keep a steady eye, * 

Stir not arid speak not ; leaye the rest to me : 

We must haye no tMrd babblers thrust between os.*^ 

BTBOir. '* Wxuns." 

'<Thb game is lost; let me shnffle the cards once 
more." 

" But, Don Olimpio," observed the gambler, with a voice 
between sweetness and bitterness, " remember, we began 
to play a little before the evening ave Maria^ and now it 
is nigh on to the same hour of the morning ; every min- 
ute seems to me a torture as horrid as the gridiron of St. 
Lawrence." 

" When, a little while ago, thou didst open thy mouth, 
I lodged a ducat in it, and thou didst cease barking, thou 
ugly Cerberus. By heaven ! I have again lost ; give me 
the cards." 
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" I would rather have you go away than take your 
money ; 1 would, on the word of an honorable gambler. 
... It is now seven o'clock, which is the limit allowed 
by the viceroy's edict; and if the sheriflP, who has an old 
grudge against me, should surprise me after that hour, it 
would be as well for me to throw myself into a well, with 
a stone round my neck." 

"Thou vile Judas IscariotI " cried Olimpio, striking 
his fist so violently on the table that all the bottles- 
and glasses were smashed to pieces ; ** thou art the evil 
eye to the cards I have lost again; I lose con- 
stantly." 

The gamester then, according to custom, had lied ; for 
he and the sheriff were close friends ; fingers of the same 
hand, always ready to grasp. The sheriff could not boast 
a more punctual and faithful spy than the gambler, not 
only as to what transpired in his establishment, but in 
matters outside of it. The reward of this infamous co- 
partnership was the ability to transgress with impunity 
the laws against gambling : a vice in those days as well 
as now deemed highly reprehensible ; yet then, as in our 
own day of boasted civilization, extensively practised iil 
secret. Good laws are like damask tapestries, used only 
on holidays to cover soiled walls. The worst vices con- 
tinue to exist under good laws, and society seems to get 
along very well with the old abuses, as a man chews with 
decayed teeth ; nor is the correction of disorders that 
spring from the innate corruption of men a work to be ac- 
complished by a stroke of the pen. Who thinks other- 
wise loses both labor and time ; or he curses the uncon- 
querable wickedness of man, and yields to despair, instead 
of correcting his own errors and beginning anew. But 
this sort of reasoning is not t j our purpose, and we there- 
fore resume our narrative. 
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^'Deril take the Imck! . . . All are gone. . . r 

*' Gonrage, Doft Olimpio ; we must wait for better fer> 
tone : thoa wilt make it all up to-morrow." 

**Bj the hoi J apostles, Peter and Paul! It's a hard 
thing to saj so; bat fortune flatters me with false- 
hoods. . . ." 

** He wins who persereres : and to prove thy persever- 
ance thoa most retnm every day provided with powder 
and baU.** 

" Maizio whispers every day in my ear that my game 
is over .... and that his thousand sequins are nearly 
gone '• 

*' One thousand and one thousand make two thousand. 
Dost not know, Don Olimpio," observed the gamester, 
** that with two thousand sequins one can buy a duchy t 
How hast thou gained all this money 1 Gome, tell us 
how it was obtained." 

The blow came so direct that Olimpio was taken by 
surprise. Eyeing the gambler steadily, yet suspiciously, 
he replied : 

" It was my part of the prize money won in battle for 
the faith." 

" What faith ? . . . Begging thy pardon, it seems to me," 
said the gamester, " thou must have been morer with the 
Turks than the Christians. And on what seas hast thou 
fought?" 

"Oh! on many." 

"But, what seas?" 

Pushed by these urgent questions, Olimpio was on the 
point of sinking still deeper in the mire, when one of the 
players fortunately came to his aid, by demanding, 

"Why didst thou not bring thy companion, Marzio, 
with thee ? " 

** Oh ! Marzio associates with great folks ; he is always 
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with gentlemen, and liyes like a dake, as if he and I 
had not led the same life together in the wooda of 
Luco." 

"In the woods, then," said the gambler, with a malig- 
nant sneer; and fixing the point of his finger on the table; 
'< in the woods, then, and not on the seas, thou didst 
make thy money." 

"Whether in the woods, or on the sea, what matters it 
to thee, vile Judas ? Ah ! thou wooldst put me on trial ? " 
replied Olimpio, angrily; and the gambler, not liking 
that colossal figure, checked himself, as the snail with- 
draws its horns when tbey are touched. 

The evening following, Olimpio did not take his usual 
seat at the gaming table, but sat down at the lower end 
of the room, and leaned his head on his open hand, his 
face looking more ferocious than ever, from being half 
obscured by the tobacco smOke, which came in short, 
quick, restless puffs from his mouth. 

" The galley of Acapulco is not arrived this evening ? " 

" Why hast not brought thy friend, Don Marzio ? " 

These two questions hit simultaneously, like two 
arrows, the same mark. Feeling the sting, Olimpio, 
after cursing both "his body and blood," angrily an- 
swered : 

" Because, forsooth, he wears the red mantle he stole 
from Count Genci, he thinks he's the count himself.'* 

" Comfort thyself," said the gambler, placing before him 
a mug of wine. 

Olimpio emptied it at a draught, and with a sigh re- 
placed it on the table. 

' " Thou dost not like me," resumed the gambler; " and 
thou art wrong. To prove it, if thou wishest half a 
dozen ducats with which to regain thy lossep, I will lend 
them to thee. ..." 
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" Who has told thee I do not like thee ? On the con- 
trarj, I like thee hetter than my bread. . . ." 

" And that Marzio, whom thon respectest as thy snpe- 
nor, how ill he treats thee, and denies thee money ! ..." 

'' What, ihinkest thou, he said to me when I told him 
I had no money ? ' If thon art poor, hang thyself.' " 

" Said he so ? *» 

'* He did ! And that I shonld tell him where I was 
going; for if I went to the west, he would go east- 
ward " 

"Enongh to make the very stones weep;" and the 
gambler, taking a sip of wine, offered the mng to Olimpio, 
who emptied it without stopping to breathe. The usual 
ingratitude of men : so long as they are in want, they 
promise thee the whole world ; but their object being at- 
tained, they fly off, and leave thee in the lurch/' 

" Precisely so ; but I .... " 

" And now, what wilt thou do 1 If I can aid thee, use 
me, and thou wilt see whether I- can go through fire or 
not for my firiends. It is with men as with horses : I will 
prove thee in turn .... let us drink." 

" Let us drink I " responded Olimpio ; and having drunk 
and wiped his mouth with his hand, he continued : 

"If I could be sure of placing a letter in the hands of 
the Cenci Family at Borne, I am certain they would aid 
me .... they would have to aid me . . . . " 

" If, eh ? '' broke in the gambler, extending his ears 
like a Mghtened hare, whilst the muscles of his face 
dilated like grass after a heavy rain : his joy was that 
of a carnivorous animal who, hidden in the jungle, sees 
and hears the approach of his unsuspecting victim. 

Nor was it true that Marzio had uttered such abusive 
and cruel language to Olimpio ; quite the reverse : he had 
with great kindness toU him that the thousand sequins 
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given him being spent, and it being very important they 
should both leave the kingdom, he could not consent to 
consume in gambling or in taverns the money in his pos- 
session, which was necessary for the journey : but Olimpio 
lied purpoeely, and feigned a wrong to put himself right : 
a very frequent occurrence with evil-disposed people ; and 
what seems still more extraordinary , it often happens they 
believe their own falsehood, and resent injuries they have 
never received. > 

Marzio, however, on reflection, thought he had not 
acted wisely, and considered it dangerous to tamper with 
the brutal passions of Olimpio, now increased ten fold by 
long indulgence in the dissipations of a crowded city : he 
jiherefore resolved to see his comrade, and strive to per- 
suade him to leave the kingdom ; a decision he at once 
put into execution. Knowing the gaming house to which 
Olimpio usually resorted in the evening, Marzio thither 
directed his steps, not doubting to find him there. 

" They would have to aid thee ? " pursued the gambler, 
** and are the Counts Genci thy bankers, Olimpio ? " 

" The same, as if they were . . . . " 

** I understand," resumed the gambler ; '* perhaps thou 
hast sent to his long sleep some enemy of their house ? " 

*' They do not give rewards for such work : for even 
here, as there, there are those who spoil all trades . . . ." 

"And then?" 

" It is worse .... worse than that .... the secret 
is here, within .... and that the lid may be kept well 
down, a silver screw is necessary." 

<* Indeed 7 . . . . And this secret thou canst confide to 
me .... " 

** I tnow .... who murdered Count Cenci . . . . " 

" Oh I " cried all the players in a chorus, as they saw 
suddenly appear among them a man of courteous bearing, 
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wrapped up in a superb scarlet mantle trimmed with gold, 
" Welcome, Don Marzio ; make thyself at home !.;.." 

Marzio, not a little astonished to hear himself called ^yj 
name, cast his eyes about, and fixed them on Olimpio, 
who, without turning his face, or noticing the new comer, ' 
fell into his previous sullen attitude. 

<' Don Marzio," said the gambler, ** wilt thou put off 
thy cloak ? By my faith, it well deserves thy care, for, 
in my opinion, it has the air of a donation causa mortu 
from some prince or marquis, or at least, some count.'* 

Marzio again fixed his eyes on Olimpb, but he re- 
mained immovable; then, gracefully throwing off his 
cloak, he sat down to play. Experienced in the tricks 
and deceptions of gamblers, he kept constantly on his 
guard, and closely watched the cards and players ; the 
contest thus became one between corsairs and pirates, 
with nothing to gain on. either side. The gamesters, ac- 
customed to easy victories over Olimpio, could hardly 
now return the sword to its scabbard. After playing a 
suitable time, suffering too, that evening more than usual, 
from a cough which had distrei^sed him several months, 
Marzio, with the promise to frequent in future the estab- 
lishment, resumed his mantle and departed ; leaving 
Olimpio disappointed in his hope of a renewal of their re- 
lations, and of a proffer of about forty ducats for that even- 
ing. Marzio, disgusted with the rudeness of his old com- 
panion, resolved to spare himself the mortification of seek- 
ing a reconciliation, and determined to return home, pack 
his trunk and leave Naples the next morning at daylight. 

Olimpio, so long as he entertained a hope of being re- 
conciled with Marzio, was stern and forbidding ; but now, 
seeing himself neglected, he became sullen and dejected j 
and, hastily leaving the room, set out to overtake Marzio, 
]^or did the head of the gaming hoty^e remain, but fit^filtlt- 
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ily followed them, watching and conforming to their 
movements ; as a crow» with wings clipped, hops now 
here, now there, then stops and tnms its head snspi- 
ciouslj, then hops again. 

Marzio, hearing persons behind him walking rapidly, 
grasped his dagger, and stopping suddenly, demanded with 
a lend voice : 

" Who goes there ? " 

" It is I, Marzio ; be not afraid ; I have not rejoined 
thee for any evil purpose ! " 

** Whether evil or good matters little to me. Well ; 
what do yon want with me ? " 

** Be not angry ; let ns go on, if yon like, and talk at 
our leisure." 

They pursued their way. The gambler, also, skipping 
along, drew nigh. 

" Does it seem to you," began Olimpio, "an act of friend- 
ship to leave me without even a penny to give a beggar ? 
You have saved me from starvation to make me die of 
thirst." 

'* I have told you a thousand times, Olimpio, that when- 
ever you choose to come to my house you will find plenty 
to eat and drink, but I cannot consent that you should 
squander the little money I have in wine, play, and other 
vices. You have already received your share, and I 
have settled all accounts with you ; besides this, I have 
shown that you owe me more than two hundred ducats ; 
you cannot deny it. What claim then have you upon my 
purse ? " 

" You have taught me that with brigands and soldiers, 
and even noblemen, the want of right is no good reason 
why they should abstain from seizing the property of 
pthers." 

f* Th^t is true; but I spoke of right and not of strength ; 
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and as for strength, I have as much as 70a. Now, 
strength being equal, one must fold his hands and use his 
tongue.'' 

" May not the tongue inflict deeper wounds than the 
hands ? Where is the strength of the asp and yiper ? 
Man sometimes resembles the asp." 

** Say always, not sometimes ... I know it, for I haVe 
proved it." 

" Especially in such places as Naples, where a criminal 
judge is empowered to discover crimes by granting re- 
wards to accomplices, and commuting their punishment 
when they betray their associates . . ." 

** Of this sort of judges there are plenty in the world ; 
but, without the help of dolphins to drive the small fish 
into the net, few only would be caught." 

*' And despair, Marzio, as yon well know, often ^akes 
men worse than dolphins ; it makes them sea-dogs." 

** I comprehend,^' thought Marzio to himself, and then 
blandly continued : " Olimpio, Olimpio f certain words 
that escaped the gambler make me fear you have, 
committed a very serious indiscretion; it will ruin us 
both . . . ." 

"Really! Are we children . . ." 

" Do not dissemble, Olimpio ; for it may be the secret 
is neither mine nor your's any more, and it always de- 
volves on me to correct your blunders ; remember, life is 
at stake." 

Olimpio made upon his two feet a brief examination of 
his conscience, and perceived too clearly that Marzio was 
right, but, being haunted himself by ghostly fear, could 
only reply in broken accents. 

" Now that I remember distinctly ... in fact . . . my 
dear Marzio . . . you must help me to remedy the matter 
. . . how could I help it ? I was angry ! In short . . 
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there slipped . . . from my mouth . . . something . . . 
which excited . . . the suspicion . . . the belief . . 
that we were concerned in the murder of Count Oenci." 

** Are you in earnest ? Then m 5 are lost . . ." 

** Yes ... I speak seriously . . . but those who heard 
me seemed to be honest people. Nevertheless, if I had 
not spoken . . . or» if there was any way to make them 
forget ... or, at any rate, to make them silent . . ." 

" How ? Letters are closed with sealing waz» but lips 
must be stopped with a seal of lead . . ,*' 

** That would be the shortest way . . . and yet one of 
steel might answer in this instance.*' 

** That is my opinion,'' said Marzio, as he glanced at 
Olimpio, but the latter seemed to be on his guard ; he lis- 
tened attentively, but heard no sound in the street ; his 
own hard breathing drowned the slight noise of the gamb- 
ler's cautious tread. They had now arrived before a little 
chapel of the Madonna, where two lamps were burning. 
Olimpio, who was walking on the left side of his com- 
panion, was raising his right hand to take off his hat be- 
fore the sacred image, when Marzio, taking advantage of 
the moment, plunged his stiletto to its very hilt in his 
body. Olimpio staggered, exclaiming : 

** Marzio, what hast thou done 7 Holy Virgin, help 
me!" 

Marzio renewed the attack, saying : 

'' Thou didst condemn thyself, Olimpio. in declaring 
that a gossiping tongue must be sealed with steel ; and, 
please God, thine will be sealed for ever ;" and, with these 
words, he stabbed him again and again. Believing him 
about to expire, Marzio wiped his dagger on Olimpio's 
coat, and turning to the Madonna, made the sign of the 
cross, and thus addressed the image : 

<<For this blood I must one day answer; but thou. 
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Motlier of God, thou knowost whether I have shed it 
willingly : bad I not done 6o, this man would have sent 
to perdition entire families, and a maiden, who resembles 
thee in sorrow and beauty, if not in glory." 

And he pursued his way as if he had only recited his 
prayer before the Madonna, and not committed a murder 
in her presence. Melancholy mixture of deyotion and 
ferocity, too common in those days ! Arrived at his lodg- 
ing, he carefully packed his money and clothes in a port- 
manteau, left enough coin on the table to pay his bill, and 
departing at midnight, repaired to another inn to sleep, 
with the intention of embarking the following day on 
board the first vessel that might leave the harbor. 

The gambler, who from a distance had witnessed the 
whole transaction, hopped and skipped along in his usual 
manner, till ho reached Olimpio, but found him expiring. 

'< Don Olimpio I Don Marzio has murdered thee, eh 7 
lest thou shouldst expose to justice that affair of the Gen- 
cis, eh?" 

And he looked with greedy curiosity upon the dying 
man. One might have fancied this repulsive, malignant 
countenance, as he stood leaning over Olimpio in the dim 
light of the lamp, the devil himself, watching to seize his 
soul so soon as he was dead, and bear it with him down 
to his burning regions. 

Olimpio opened his death-stricken eyes, and seeing the 
face of the gambler, closed them again with a groan. The 
gambler was urgent. 

** Vengeance ! vengeance ! If thou wouldst revenge 
thyself on Don Marzio, reveal all to me, for I am intimate 
with the sheriff; and before thy soul arrives — " here he 
paused a moment, for the words which naturally came to 
his lips were, " in purgatory ; ** and to say " in paradise," 
did not seem exactly suitable ; he, therefore, disembar« 
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rassed himself by a '* non-committal " conrse, as is nsnal 
with diplomatists — " arrives in the other world, thou wilt 
hear Marzio's soul trotting close behind thee/' 

Though Olimpio could see no more, he could still hear, 
and with the little sense yet left him could perceive the 
extent of his injury, while he felt remorse for his conduct 
and acknowledged the justice of Marzio's act. He moved 
his lips, and said something in a low tone. The gambler, 
bending forward on his knees, and supporting himself with 
both hands on the road, approached eagerly his ear to the 
month of the dying, to hear his last words ; he heard them, 
but they were : 

"Vile . . . Judas . . . Iscariot . . ." 

And Olimpio expired. The gambler, foiled in his 
effort to extract the secret, ran off with such rapidity 
that he scarcely seemed to touch the earth, to a certain 
obscure alley in the most central part of the city ; and 
here, without taking any caution, for the darkness of the 
night completely concealed him, he knocked in a pecu- 
liar manner at a small private door in the back part 
of a palace. The door opened and shut quietly and 
carefully. 

On the following morning, at the break of day,,Marzio 
was on the wharf. Finding no vessel on the point of 
sailing, save a small boat bound to Trapani, he contracted 
with her master for a passage on board ; and was already 
stepping on deck when his scarlet mantle fell into the sea. 
The sailors made every effort to recover it, but in vain. 
Whilst time was thus being fatally lost, a body of police 
appeared in the distance, and directed their course to- 
wards the boat. The keen eyes of Marzio had already 
discerned the gambler, and the latter, whose sense of 
sight was no less acute, had perceived the red mantle and 
him who wore it. Marzio called to the sailors to leave the 
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unluckj cloak in tlie vater and set sail without delay, bat 
it was too late. 

" Stop the boat, by order of the viceroy 1 " a voice 
eried out. 

The boat stood still, as if moored; and the police, 
mounting the deck, were just in time to seize Marzio,who 
was about casting himself into the sea. 

'* It is not the will of God 1" he exclaimed, and suffered 
himself to be bound without resistance. Not to attract a 
crowd, and to avoid any disturbance at this early hour, 
the police, after squeezing the water from it, quietly threw 
over him his red cloak to conceal his handcuffed arms. 
Two of their number, acting as servants, escorted him, one 
on either side, while the others followed at a distance. 

The sheriff, who remained behind on the mole, cried 
out, 

" You in the boat there can proceed on your voyage." 

" Excellency ! the falconi^ are returning with the game.*' 
So announced a domestic, who, judging from his man- 
ners and appearance, seemed half policeman, half priest. 
These words, uttered through a key hole in an alcove, 
stirred under its coverlets a heap of bone and muscle, and 
caused to spring forth from both sides of the bed two in- 
dividuals, who at once began to dress themselves. 

One was a man, tall, thin, and so bony that his legs 
moved in his stockings like sticks. His face was yellow 
as oil, and dotted with small holes like Parmesan cheese ; 
blue circles enclosed his eyes, the pupils of which, though 
bright, were void of intellect, and fixed like those of a fal- 
con. His efforts to put on his stockings forced open his 
mouth, ^sclosing a row of large teeth, two of which, pro- 
jecting like tusks, were visible even when the lips were 
closed. On his head he wore a white linen cap, lac^d and 
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bound with silk cord of a fiery color ; a white cloth dress- 
ing gown, lined with rose color, hung from his shoulders. 

The other was a woman : yes, a woman. Her white 
and black hairs were stiff and curling, as if they had 
quarreled with each other the whole night long. I have 
neither the time nor inclination to describe or paiat all 
the personages of my story ; if, therefore, dear reader, you 
wish to form a precise idea of this creature, you have only 
to recall to mind the bas-relief representing the death of 
Count Ugolino, ascribed to Michael Angelo. In the upper 
part appears the figure of Hunger : examine it well, and 
fancy that this woman stood as the model for the sculptor. 

Whilst dressing himself, the man thus spoke : 

" Oarmina, my dear, I hope this business will reinstate 
me in the viceroy's favor. A few years ago, he was very 
indulgent towards the crimes then constantly committed 
on the frontier of the Papal States ; and, so loug as they 
did not touch the Spaniards, nothing was said of them. 
Who knows ? perhaps he wished to let all the dust accu- 
mulate to furnish work enough for the broom of Sixtus 
5th. Now, all at once, he pretends we ought to have 
more eyes than Argus — than that Argus, as thou knowest, 
appointed by Jove to guard the cow lo — and more hands 
than Briareus ; how curious some people are ! When they 
say I will, they think they have done all. The threads 
of justice must be always kept going ; if left idle too long 
they break from rottenness, or will not yield from stiffness." 

" My love, we must, at any cost, regain the favor of 
the viceroy; particularly, since I have penetrated the 
base design of your deputy to use all his efforts to injure 
you. The last time the viceroy came to the tribunal, 
you were unfortunately absent, and the deputy paid 
court to him as far as the very last step of the palace, and 
bent to the ground as the viceroy go. into his carriage^ 
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as tbongh he would say : * Higliness ! do me tlie favor 
to place your feet 'on my neck, instead of the carriage 
steps/ Had you been present, my love, this honor would 
have belonged to you, and you would have learned to 
bend properly, for you are unskillful in that respect." 

" Did he really say, my love, to the viceroy, what you 
have just repeated ? " 

** He did I It seemed to me, at a distance, that he 
said so." 

" Ah I happy man " 

<< And the Sunday after that, when I met at mass that 
ugly old wife of his, she passed by Without noticing me ; 
and I saw her laughing at me. Do not then, my love, 
spare any effort to regain the viceroy's favor ; if he wants 
to put people in prison, do you send them to the gallows ; 
if he wants to hang them, do you cut them into five 
quarters." 

" What folly you talk, my dear ! quarters can only be 
four ; for you must know, Carmina, that the executioner 
.... but I must make haste now» as the sheriff is wait- 
ing. There is truth in what you have said .... there 
is truth, because if they were not bad people, they would 
never fall into the hands of justice." 

" And suppose they were not bad people, if the master 
wished thee to strangle them, thou wouldst do it. My 
judge, obedience is holiness." 

" True enough I Pools believe that Justice weighs in 
a balance : it is a mistake ; she weighs with a steel-yard, 
and has two different weights, as Burraschino, the grain 
merchant, had two false measures, and was sent to the 
galleys for it. Carmina, my dove, bring me at once some 
chocolate and biscuit, for this morning I must be strong 
as iron; and I have found by experience that fasting 
weakens the heart." 
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<< My life» go into the office ; everything will be ready in 
a moment . . . ." 

The judge entered his office, sat down gravely in his 
arm chair, the back of which was a foot higher than his 
head, and pulled immediately the bell rope. At the same 
moment two opposite doors opened, through one of which 
entered his wife, Garmina, with the chocolate and biscuit, 
while through the other appeared the sheriff with Marzio 
handcuffed and covered with a scarlet mantle. 

Carmina, from behind the arm chair, regarded Marzio, 
whom she thought very handsome, as he really was, 
although very pale and thin. The capital of compas- 
sion in her woman's heart at once rose twenty-five per 
cent., whilst' in that of the envious old man it fell a whole 
franc. Evil is more sensitive than good. 

** Captain ! " called out the judge, and the sheriff ap- 
proached with a certain obsequious familiarity. " Captain ! " 
whispered the judge in his ear, " have you handcuffed 
him firmly ? '' 

The sheriff, thrusting forward his jaw and raising his 
lower lip, looked as though he would say : 

" Give yourself no uneasiness ! *' 

** And is there no danger of any sudden effort 7 . . . ." 
And the sheriff repeated the sign. 

** Then I need not be at all alarmed ? " continued the 
judge. 

** Not at all ! " replied the sheriff, shaking his head. ** I 
handcuffed him myself. . . . ." 

Then putting into his mouth the biscuit which had al- 
ready been soaked in the chocolate, the judge addressed 
the prisoner : 

'' Are you, then, that vile and impious malefactor who, 
after making the Tiber and other rivers in the dominions 
of Holy Mother Church flow with blood, hast likewise 
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daxed to commit the mos: atrodoiis murders in tlie liAppj 
territories of his Catholic Majesty, King Philip, our lord 
. . . and the last, which yon committed last night, before 
the blessed image of the Most Holy Yiigin ? " Here, 
taking another bite of the biscnit, he continned : ** Most 
Holy Yirgin 7 We will phow yonr tribunals in Rome that 
it is better to begin late and last long, than to begin early 
and stop soon. If Pope Sixtns, in fonr hours before din- 
ner, conld seize, try and hang an honest, young Christian 
Spaniard, who, except for committing murder inside a 
church, was as innocent as a lamb, we, I say, we will do 
in less than half of that time, far more wonderful things." 
Meanwhile he alternately ate and spoke ; until, the choco- 
late being finished, and one biscuit remaining, he suddenly 
addressed the biscuit in these words : " Biscuit I biscuit ! 
thinkest thou there is no more chocolate to soak thee in ? 
Carmina, my love, oblige me with another cup of choco- 
late!" 

Garmina was off like the wind, and, eager to hear every 
syllable of the examination, returned as speedily, bringing 
the chocolate. 

The judge, looking at Marzio, continued : 

*' If in the court of Rome the ax-and-gallows sauce, 
which Pasquin prepared for Pope Sixtus, is out of fashion, 
it is just beginning to be in vogue with us. Every body 
knows that good things make the circuit of the world . . ." 

This time the biscuits .were all eaten, and there re- 
mained a little chocolate in the cup ; apostrophizing the 
chocolate in its turn, he exclaimed : ** Chocolate ! choco- 
late ! thinkest thou there are no more biscuits to soak in 
thee ? Garmina, my love, go and bring me another bis- 
cuit to finish this insolent chocolate with." 

Carmina burst forth from her post behind the arm chair 
and clapping both hands on her hips, replied : 
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" But Judge, my dear, one can endure a shower, but 
not a tempest I If you go on at this rate, I sball have 
to bring a pail full of chocolate and a basket of biscuits 
at once ; and besides, you should take care of your health, 
for too much chocolate injures the stomach and produces 
melancholy : enough for to-day, my sweet one. Do you 
not know that the Emperor Oharles 5th went mad from 
drinking too much chocolate ? One can endure a shower, 
but not a tempest ! Why, my love, you appear to me to 
have changed into an ostrich " 

" And you, do you know what you appear to me to 
have become ?a^.*.a....a stork." 
' What an inexplicable thing is this heart of ours ! Mar- 
zi6, up to this moment, heedless of the judge's observa- 
tions, was occupied with the thought of self destruction. 
Now, all at once, his eyes falling on these grotesque 
countenances, and his ears catching the woman's chatter- 
ing, he was seized by so violent a convulsion of laughter, 
that he could not restrain himself. The sheriff, whose 
lips were generally as firmly closed as his handcuffs, 
could hardly refrain from laughing, and to check himself 
hid behind Marzio, where, stopping his mouth with the 
skirt of his coat, he could be neither heard nor seen b y 
the judge. That the judge was enraged, may be readily 
conceived : he looked upon this merriment as disrespect- 
ful to his authority, insulting to his person, an outrage to 
his dignity, and a crime against the universe — ^in short, 
a connected, complex and incessant crime. Laying aside 
his cup of chocolate (for his was the instinct of a beast 
of prey, whose passion for slaughter surpasses its desire 
for food,) he cried out : 

" Ah ! dog, traitor, villain I Thou laughest, eh ? Thou 
darest laugh before the venerable majesty of the Judge of 
the High Criminal Court of Naples ? wait awhile, and T 
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will make thee laugh moie, and loader^ and with hetter 
reason : since thou ait disposed to jest .... be gay 
.... I wiU make thee dance, with hoskins on feet and 
cap on head, as on a holiday. Captain Gaetanino, np quick- 
ly, cany this villain into the trial room, and get ready all 
the instroments for a preparatory tortnre, as well as those 
which cause death, with the great trespolot the eaprat the 
taxiUumj the cords, in short all the apparatus." 

Without compassion — for, in the desert of the sheriff's 
soul, this well had never been dug, or if once dug, had 
been so completely filled up that every trace of it was 
forgotten — without compassion then, but with regret, he 
estimated the throes of agony, the many pangs, the fear- 
ful crushing of the bones this unfortunate man must 
suffer, to compensate for his laughter, perhaps the last 
that would ever escape his lips. The sheriff. — Hardly 
had the sheriff and Marzio lefl the room, when the judge, 
vain as he was iniquitous, set to work to vent his spleen 
upon his wife. Assuming an air of reproof, he began by 
saying : 

" Carmina, I have told you a thousand times, that it 
did not become you to enter a place where you do not 
belong. You see, now, what has happened, on account 
of it. This villain, my dear, laughed at you» %ad treated 
you with great disrespect." 

•* At me 1 " replied the woman, with the deepest con- 
viction. " Indeed, I believe you are mistaken, and that 
he was laughing at you, my love." 

'< At me ? — hAw at me— he should have thought twice, 
first ....*' and he rose up, leaning on the arms of the 
chair, and biting his lips. 

'' I don't believe he even thought once, my dear; as 
for myself, thank God, I am not to be laughed at, yet 
awhile ; '* and with these words, she turned to an ebony- 
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framed mirror hanging in tlie room. The glass was green 
— which was usually the color of the glass then manufac- 
tured in the factories ' of Murano, near Venice — ^and the 
moisture of the walls had melted the quicksilver, and 
destroyed, in a great measure, its surface. Nature had, 
indeed, treated Madame Garmina worse than a step- 
mother; add to this her years, certain infirmities that 
need not he mentioned, and her morning dishahille ; and 
if these he ncft enough, the treacherous and soiled green 
mirror fixed the advantage on the judge^s side. She 
looked at herself in the glass, and was conscious of 
the contrast. The only instance, I helieve, in ancient 
and modern history; for vanity in woman survives 
beauty, as the light of the glow worm continues to 
shine even after the death of the insect. The judge de- 
parted triumphant ; but he avoided the test of the mir- 
ror : had he seen himself reflected there, he would, doubt- 
less, have been convinced that Marzio had laughed at 
both. 

Seated before a long table, having on each side a notary, 
and all the instruments of torture arrayed in his presence, 
the excellent judge affected the pride of Scipio Africanus, 
when he ascended the capitol, surrounded by the ensigns 
of conquered nations. The sheriff waited for his nod, and 
two assistants for that of the sheriff . . .' . so it is : the 
height of human glory is speedily attained ; for infamy 
there is no depth sufficient. 

Marzio stood there like one stupefied. The judge cast 
upon him a look of defiance, aisl much as to say, ** Now we 
shall see whether thou wilt laugh.'* 

Meanwhile a notary interrogated the prisoner as to his 
condition and the particulars of the crime charged against 
him. The examination being ended, the judge read it 
over J and, having made an abstract of the proceedings to 
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aid his memorj, tamed with a threatening eountenaiice 
to the unfortunate man, and thus accosted him : 

"Now, my fine gentleman, we will attend to yen. 
Marzio Sposito, I declare to you that you are accused, 
and by this legal process folly convicted: in the first 
place, of having, in company with your accomplice, Olim- 
pio Geraco, barbarously and with premeditation, murdered 
the most illustrious Count, Don Francesco Genci, a£oman 
gctfitleman, at Bocca Petrella, on the frontiers of the king- 
dom ; secondly, of having received the order to kill him, 
from all, or from some mve of the family of the said Count 
Genci ; in the third place, of having obtained, as a reward 
for the murder, two thousand sequins, one thousand of 
which were retained by you, and the other thousand 
given to the said Olimpio \ fourthly, of having committed 
robbery; by stealing from the murdered Count Genci, a 
scarlet cloak, laced with gold, which was found upon 
you at the moment of your arrest \ in the fifth place, 
of having, during the past night, treacherously murdered 
your accomplice, Olimpio Geraco, by stabbing him four 
times with a cutting, or perforating instrument, thus 
causing the almost instantaneous death of the said Ge- 
raco. You are now exhorted to confess the truth with 
regard to these five charges, which I haye just distinctly 
read to you, upon your oath; not because justice re- 
quires any further testimony, but for your own good and 
advantage in this world, as well as in the next \ and it is 
to comply with the spirit of the law, that I thus admonish 
you, superfluous though it seem. This most excellent 
notary will administer the oath.'* 

The notary who was seated at the left of the judge, 
seized a crucifix, and dictated the formula in these 
words : 

*' Say : I swear on this image of Jesus crucified. . . ." 
18 
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" I do not swear. . . ." 

" Why do you not swear, if all swear ? " 

** All lie. Does it seem to you natural for a man to 
swear voluntarily his own ruin and death V 

** But you should have avoided the necessity/' observed 
the notary. 

" What matters it to you, if he wishes you to swear ? " 
interrupted the judge, angrily. " He is doing his duty, and 
no one can harm him for it. You wish, Sposito, to exer- 
cise the privilege the law gives you, and you are right. 
Master Giacinto, it is your turn. ..." 

In the same manner that the skillful artisan prepares 
himself to commence a piece of cunning workmanship, 
master Giacinto, who was the executioner, wonderfully 
seconded by his assistants, quick as thought, undressed, 
bound, and drew up in the air the arms of the m'iserable 
man. 

Marzio suffered dreadful agony without heaving a sigh : 
only when they let him down gently on the pavement, 
his evil genius whispered in his ear ; '' What art thou 
now ? " and memory, like a mirror, reflected all the vicis- 
situdes of his life. Betrayed by friends, outraged hy men 
in his dearest affections, these had proved but scourges to 
his soul : his tormentors bore the aspect of love. Filial 
love made him a brigand ; passionate love, a perfidious 
and deceitful man ; love for Beatrice, a murderer. Of 
what character was this last love ? He was at a loss him- 
self to explain it, for it often happened that, in thinking 
of Annetta, his mind reverted to Beatrice, and vice versa ; 
that his soul wandered from a desperate to an impossible 
love, and from an impossible to a desperate one. His life, 
perpetually accompanied by bitter cares, was like iron 
held to a revolving wheel ; it emitted sparks, but was 
consumed. He no longer cared for anything. How tire- 
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some becomes this mortal life, wlien one knows not how 
or whither to direct his steps ! Often, on the shores of 
the Bay of Naples, stretched upon the earth, with his 
slionlders supported bj a rock, had Marzio contemplated, 
lionr after hour, the surface of the sea, with a heart full 
of weariness, and so absorbed by remorse and . sorrow, 
that even the beautiful bay failed to inspire cheerful emo- 
tions. His strength became exhausted ; his hands and 
forehead were always bathed in cold drops of sweat : an 
incessant irritation in his throat occasioned constant fits of 
coughing. One day, of a sudden, his mouth filled with 
glutinous- humor, of the taste of lead ... he spat it out 
... it was blood. Trembling from head to foot, he ran 
to the mirror. . . . Good God ! what horror ! Blood 
dyed the upper part of his cheeks as the rays of the 
setting sun light up the summits of the hills; the last fare- 
well of the expiring day ! Many times, with a razor to 
his throat, or a pistol at his temples, he was on the point 
of ending a life of crime and misery ; but always checked 
the rising impulse, so strong was his desire that Beatrice 
should first be free and happy. A great portion of Marzio 
was dead ; much of his life and courage, by too frequent 
exercise, had become exhausted. • This last proof, although 
endured with constancy, so cast him down that he looked 
upon death as a blessing, and solicited it. Scarcely was 
he seated, when the judge ordered : 

'' In a quarter of an hour, master Giacinto, thou ^vilt 
repeat with the cord ; if, meanwhile, he wishes to drink, 
give him some vinegar and water ;" and, with these words, 
he moved, as if to depart. 

" Judge ! " eried Marzio, with a feeble voice, and shed' 
ding tears, '* should I be induced to confess, might I count 
on a favor ? " 

*< My son," said the judge, soothingly, at the same time, 
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going kindly up to him, " I will do what I can : I will re- 
commend thee to the viceroy. The duke is magnanimous 
and liberal, and most gracious in the bestowal of his fa- 
vors. You, sir notary, meanwhile, may record that the 
accused proposes to confess, trgo^ the accusations are true. 
This is one step gained in the process, and which can 
never be canceled. Well, then, my son, what hast thou 
to say?" 

<' The favor that I would ask, is not perhaps such as 
you imagine. ..." 

'< What then, dost thou ask ? Courage, my son, open 
thy whole heart to me, as thou wouldst to thy own father." 

<' So soon as I have confessed my errors, I should like 
to be executed. . . .'* 

<< As to that, do not doubt the excellent heart of the 
viceroy. ... I also will aid thee." 

" I only wish to die by the ax, not by the cord. . . P 

" If that is all," interrupted master Giacinto, who 
could not hold his tongue in matters so nearly concerning 
his profession ; '' the viceroy has the soul of a Gassar in 
such matters. . . ." 

** Silence ! " cried the judge in a severe voice, ''these 
things do not concern thee . . ." 

" I thought they did . . . but I am mistaken . . . your 
pardon, Excellency ! . . ." 

'' Listen : with regard to thy first request to be at once 
put to death, be assured, I will attend to that ; as to the 
second, the viceroy must be consulted ; it is not my priv- 
ilege to cut ofiP one's head ! This privilege belongs here 
to the nobility, who are justly jealous of it ; but, my dear 
fellow, to satisfy thee, I will make an express application 
to the viceroy." 

The deputy, who had arrived in the heat 'of this af- 
fectionate conversation, and who was always on the 
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wateh to disparage the judge with the govemment, now 
interposed : 

« My dearest Don Boccale," said he, '' this responsibility 
yon can take upon yourself ; for who will think of ques- 
tioning your proceedings, when every day, by your zeal 
and sagacity, you are rising in the estimation of the king 
our lord ? " 

The trap liud by the deputy consisted in this ; if, in- 
fluenced by yanity, the judge could be persuaded to in- 
yade the privileges of the nobility, the latter would rise 
up en ma^se against him ; but the judge was not a fish to 
be caught by such a drag net, and he thus dryly replied : 

'* Signor Deputy, you will do me the favor to post- 
pone your advice nntil it is requested. Well now, my son 
. . . speak . . . what hast thou to say 7 " 

Marzio had let fall his head on his right shoulder and 
closed his eyes, whence big tears flowed freely, silent wit- 
nesses of his suffering. 

" Come," continued the judge, " courage, my son, con- 
fess . . . confess . . ." 

Marzio was silent. The judge then rudely pressed his 
collar bone ; shrinking back, he opened his eyes and sor- 
rowfully asked : 

«' What do you wish ? " 

<* Keep thy promise, and confess." 

'' How ! So soon ! Where is the priest 1 " 

" This has nothing to do with the sacramental confession; 
thou wilt make that by and by, my good fellow ; it is the 
legal confession we require : first the lightning, then the 
thunder ; a little noise, and all is over . . ." 

" And what mnst I confess ? " 

'^ That is too good ! What I have told thee before, 
my son : shall I read it over again ? " 

« Ah ! no : it is true ; I deserve death/' 
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*' Confess, then* and confirm in all its particnlars tli6 act 
of accusation." 

** As you wish, provided you will kill me at once." 

" Try a little, my son, and see if you can sign this 
paper ; and yon, you lazy fellows, bring me a pen .... 
new and well made . . dip it well in the ink . . . take 
it, Sposito, and if in life thou hast had a had temper, show, 
at least, in death an amiable one. Signor Deputy, I 
pray you, mark what I say ; could the duke hear it, he 
is so fond of a joke, he would be delighted. Softly . . . 
so ... . nicely .... with three fingers .... my dear 
fellow." 

But Marzio's fingers, almost paralyzed, let the pen fall, 
and, with a yawn, he murmured : 

" How much more generous are assassins in the woods 
than in the court I ... I cannot sign." 

'* That cursed Giacinto might have been a little more 
sparing of the cord ! '* muttered the judge, tum^ig re- 
provingly towards the sheriff. 

" What do you say, Excellency ? I treated him most 
affectionately ; had I administered the cord to yourself I 
could not have been more considerate." 

The judge, wholly intent on Marzio, did not notice the 
last words of the sheriff. All his efforts to make Marzio 
sign the act of accusation being fruitless, he ordered it to 
be closed, with the formula requisite to supply the" want 
of the signature of the accused. Having signed, sealed, 
and powdered the papers, he deposited them carefully in 
his bosom, and thus addressed the ushers : 

'' I now turn over this poor man to you ; remember that 
he is flesh, and baptized like yourselves ; and remember, 
too, that if human justice cannot pardon him, divine may ; 
hereafter, who knows but his intercession may be of ser- 
vice to us in paradise ? Comfort him with wine, pre- 
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seryes, and broth ^ let him want for nothing ... he must 
Uve." 

Marzio had fallen into his former lethargy. 

Do you not think the judge charitable ? and mark, besides, 
that though dead two centuries and a half, I have seen and 
heard this judge, and have therefore striven to depict him. 
The judge felt much love for Marzio ; he wished him well 
for many reasons, particularly for one : through him he 
hoped to present. himself triumphantly to the viceroy; 
through him to regain lost favor; through him to wound the 
odious Deputy ; through him to exhibit his own import- 
. ance ; through him to regale the people with the always 
agreeable spectacle of a criminal tragedy ; through him to 
make himself the topic of conversation throughout all 
Naples for three days ; finally, through him, to dangle an 
order at his button hole, and secure an increase of pay. 
For which considerations, and others that need not be 
mentioned, it was highly important that Marzio should 
live — ^but to die on the scaffold I Hence the concern of 
the excellent judge for the preservation of the condemned. 
Do you not think mine a charitable judge ? 

The judge hastened to present himself at the palace of 
Don Pietro Girone, Duke of Ossuna, Viceroy of Naples 
for Philip 3d, King of Spain. In passing through the 
antechamber, h^, first of all, observed, with no little dis- 
gust, that the guards and attendants failed to show him 
the attention which the importance, of the case seemed to 
merit ; then, considering that they could not read in his 
face the great news of which he was the bearer, he felt 
disposed to excuse their ignorance ; seeing, however, no 
disposition on their part to be civil, but, on the contrary, 
an apparent determination to be more and more indifferent 
to his dignity, he doubly aggravated what he had just be- 
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fore felt inclined to pardon. If they treated him with less 
distinction than they did Don Gennaro Boccale, it seemed 
to him they ought, at all events, to fear the man who 
might, at any moment, send them to the scaffold ; hut the 
attendants of the duke, most insolent servants of an in- 
solent master, neither cared for nor feared him. The 
judge consoled his offended vanity by revolving in his 
mind the necessity of humoring the petulance of servants 
in great families, who, for the most part, were composed 
of vile mechanics, riotous men, and rascals; but the 
greatest mortification awaited him in the antechamber, 
where, after bruising hands and feet in his struggles to be 
introduced to the viceroy, and enduring for a long time a 
portion of those torments he had so often visited on the 
wretches who had fallen into his hands, a secretary pre- 
sented himself to inquire what he wanted. The judge 
replied : ** Business of the highest importance," and 
begged that he might be permitted an interview with his 
Highness, the Viceroy. The secretary observed that 
business of far greater importance was now occupying 
the attention of the viceroy, and that he could not grant 
an audience. 

'' But the business on which I am come seriously con- 
cerns the safety of his Majesty's dominions.*' 

'< Indeed ? But I tell you it cannot be more urgent than 
that which now engages the viceroy's attention." 

** Allow me to inquire how you can divine the business 
that brings me here ? " 

And the secretary, with a no less satirical sneer, readily 
answered : 

" I know not your business, but I do that of the vice- 
roy, who has few equals, and no superior." 

This reply confounded the judge. 

Let. us glance at the business which, at this moment, 
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occupied the most powerful duke of Ossuna. His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Zappata (the very man who gave rise to 
the proverb, "he preached. well, but practised badly,") 
had sent the duke, as a present from Madrid, a beautiful 
parrot, and he was amusing himself with it. Not that 
Don Pedro was a spendthrift of his time, quite the reverse; 
he was famous for incessant zeal in state affairs, and de- 
served his reputation ; but it happened that just at this 
moment the whim seized him to play with the parrot, and 
he did not wish to be disturbed. The bOw that is always 
stretched breaks, and a little repose adds vigor to upquiet 
spirits. 

It became necessary for the good judge to explain to 
the secretary the object of this visit, and he listened some- 
what carelessly to the narration; but suddenly in the 
midst of the discourse, he snatched the papers from the 
judge, and, shrugging his shoulders, exclaimed, " I un- ^ 
derstand ! " 

The secretary entered unexpectedly, and surprised the 
viceroy, who was teaching the parrot The vice- 
roy, vexed at*being detected at this moment in his friv- 
olous amusement, cast a disdainful look upon the secretary, 
who, though a skillful pilot of the court, seeing the waves 
disturbed, was wholly at a loss what saint to invoke. No 
better course suggesting itself, he approached the parrot ; 
but the bird, frightened, snapped at his hand, and tore his 
Bkin. The secretary muttered, in a low voice, 

** Curse the bird I " Then, loudly, " lovely, superb par- 
rot! ..." 

But the angry viceroy, in a severer tone, demanded : 

" Inigo, who called you 1 " 

The secretary, likewise irritated, revenged himself on the 
judge, by saying : 

" Your Highness ! the criminal judge, who, asking your 
18* 
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pardon » is more troublesome than a sore, has been making 
so mttcb noise in the antechamber, by londly asserting that 
his business concerned the safety of the king and the weK 
fare of the state, that I was obliged to prevent his intrud- 
ing into the presence of your highness, to snatch these 
papers "from him, in order to present them to you, and free 
you from his importunities." 

'* We know by experience," said the viceroy, with 
lordly haughtiness, and extending his hand to receive the 
papers, " that what other men enjoy abundantly is denied 
ourselves — a moment of repose. Proceed, Don Inigo." 

" Your Highness ! a brigand of the Roman States, dur- 
ing the past night, treacherously killed one of his com- 
panions near the chapel of the Madonna of Buonconsiglio. 
He was arrested this morning, and made his confession 
under torture. The Judge, in view of his voluntary con- 
fession, is of opinion he should be condemned to death 
without farther proceedings, to check the murders and 
robberies which, according to the signer judge, are be- 
coming very frequent." 

" And is it for this you have rushed so unceremoniously 
into my apartment, like a bombshell into the citadel of an 
enemy ? " 

"Your Highness! deign to remember that the fault 
does not lie with the shell, but with him who sent it." 

" The fault is never yours. You are like the assist- 
ants at the sacrifices of Jupiter, one of whom charged 
upon the other the slaughter of the ox ; while the penalty 
fell finally upon the knife, which, though innocent, suf- 
fered for all." 

The secretary, anxious to soften the duke, laughed 
heartily at the aptness of his witticism. The viceroy, ap- 
peased, seized a pen, and was about to sign his approval 
of the judge's application, whai he suddenly stopped: 
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*' By Saint James ! is it nothing to sign a sentence of 
death ? There must be some difference between signing 
and suffering it. To pass at one stroke from a^ world 
where the bright sun shines to one where I can see noth- 
ing but eternal darkness .... seems to me in truth an 
ugly journey." Here he dipped his pen in the ink. " It 
is, also, I apprehend/' he added, '' easier to raise the an- 
chor of life on a January day in Stockholm, than on an 
April day in Naples." Then rising, he approached the 
balcony, and looking up at the sky, continued : ** Eye of 
heaven, why dost thou appear so beautiful to our eyes^ 
when we must so soon leave thee? Thy divine ray 
should illmnine things worthy of its divinity. The night 
alone should witness the punishment of crimes com- 
mitted in its shades. Why should the day be outrag- 
ed by the chastisement of offences it has never shone 
upon ? " 

These refined observations did not spring from the 
duke*s heart. They were ostentatiously assumed for the 
occasion, to make the secretary forget the vile word that 
had disgraced his lips, when surprised teaching his parrot. 
Meanwhile, the parrot, to increase his confusion and ill 
temper, repeated with a sonorous voice this word, as if 
to mock both the duke and his pretended philosophy. 
Seating himself hastily, and without glancing at the tes- 
timony, he began to sign : 

'* Leave the villain to his deserts . . . go . . . launch 
him into eternity." 

But the parrot, either struck by the novelty of the pro- 
ceeding, or vexed at not being more carressed, snatched 
the pen from the viceroy's hand. 

Montezuma does not wish him to die ... . or, rather, 
Montezuma reproves the viceroy for signing the sentence 
of 4ei|th without first e^aminin^ tl^e pupers of the propesfL 
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The parrot is right ; the viceroy wrong. Thanks for the 
hint, Montezuma. If I were the king, perhaps, who knows ? 
as a reward y<?r long and honorable services^ it might he that 
some day, thou wouldst find thyself decorated with an 
image, either of a beast like thyself, or of a saint, I can- 
not say like me ; hut instead, as I am only viceroy, I will 
give thee a whole Majorca biscuit. I would send thee 
willingly as a counselor to the Esourial, to make known 
to the most eminent Cardinal Zappata, that, however 
numerous the parrots which come from his hands, I will 
send them back counselors." • 

Don Pedro began to read with great diligence, yet 
thinking all the while on what was to be done. History 
enumerates among the many qualifications of the Duke 
of Ossuna, the faculty of fixing his attention on several ob- 
jects at once, such as reading one thing and thinking of 
another, or thinking of many things at the same time, or 
conversing with several persons, without losing a syllable 
spoken, and replying understandingly, and this, too, while 
engaged in writing despatches on important matters. I 
said faculty, I should have said defect ; for this habit 
virtually injures the intellect, as looking askance spoils 
the sight. 

Now, whilst he was reading and meditating, he thought 
in this wise : there could not be a more opportune occasion 
to provoke the pope ; yet, friendly relations ought, in 
every possible way, to be cultivated with him, for he has 
cast himself into the arms of France, absolving Henry 4th, 
and renewing ancient ties of amity with that kingdom. 
France, the civil wax being over, would soon become 
gayer and stronger than ever, by virtue of the marvelous 
facility she possesses of repairing in one day the rain of 
a year; whilst, on the contrary, Spain expires, like 
CrcBsus, with her mouth full of gold : her navy, the coq- 
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8t«nt study of King Philip 2d, for ten years, annihilated in a 
gale of wind : the Low Countries stuck in her palate, like a 
book in the month of a dogfish ; Germany always extending 
her hand to seize, and never allowing herself to grasp ; six 
hundred millions of ducats expended $ twenty millions of 
men destroyed ; filled with ruin, and hated by all the 
world, and nothing remaining of past greatness but her 
pride. By degrees the storm is gathering against the 
House of Austria, Grermany and Spain. As for the pope's 
being seduced from Spain, that was no reason why he 
should hate her, since, emboldened by the late acquisition 
of Ferrara, he was the very man to revive his pretensions 
to the kingdom of Naples ; French succor would not be 
wanting, nor the millions of gold which Sixtus 5th had 
accumulated in the Castle of* San Angelo : Clement 8th 
was a better tempered man than Sixtus, and one could 
come to terms with him : besides, being old, it was natural 
he should wish a cessation of political troubles, that he 
might lay the foundation of his own family's greatness, a 
matter very near his heart, and free the States of the 
Church firom the bands of robbers which infested them. 
These are found in all countries after a war ; and Rome 
had just then terminated her enterprise against Ferrara ; 
indeed, her territory has always been classic ground for 
brigands. Now, in consideration of the great pleasure it 
would afibrd the pope to have an opportunity of exhibit- 
ing to the world his determination to restore order in his 
dominions, it seemed to the duke that this skein, which 
he held in his hand, ought to be disentangled at Rome 
.... and then .... and then, what pleased him most — 
and this was the principal reason — ^by this means to 
mortify. the secretary, who had surprised him teaching 
his parrot, ami the judge who had sent him. Thus 
mixed with dvoas is the gold when taken from the 
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mine* and for ibis time destiny, by playing tbe fool, refined 
tbe gold. 

** Don Inigo ; Montezuma, begging your pardon, sbowed 
more acnteness than you, when be persuaded me to read 
papers you bave not read, but wbicb you must read. 
Tbis is a business scarcely begun ; and it would be neces- 
sary to cut tbe bead of tb<t tbread in order to lose every 
trace of it. Tbis man must be sent under a good escort 
to Rome, accompanied by sucb a letter as will be accep- 
table to bis boliness. You will particularly examine tbe 
papers witb a view of ascertaining wby tbese crimes, al- 
though committed in our jurisdiction, always seem to bave 
been instigated by persons of high rank resident in Bome. 
Henceforth, Signer Secretary, you will make no report to 
me until after a diligent perusal of the papers relating to 
tbe subject ; remember this. As to tbe judge, I myself 
bave observed, when visiting the tribunals, that be is too 
often absent from bis post, to attend properly to the im- 
portant duties of bis office ; besides, age begins to weaken 
bis judgement, of wbicb be never had too much in bis 
palmiest days. Send him his dismissal, with tbe pension 
be merits, and promote to the vacant seat his deputy, 
a man of promptitude and well bred. May fortune always 
favor us as now, for she has saved me from signing a sen- 
tence of death, and afforded me an opportunity of gaining 
the good will of the high priest, which wise princes should 
always secure, if they wish to rule their subjects witb ab- 
solute authority." 

And all tbis resulted from tbe f&ct that tbe Duke of 
Ossuna was surprised in the act of teaching bis parrot a 
vulgar word ! Do you laugh ? Ah ! if tbis were a 
proper time for laughter, I would conduct you into the 
obscurity where the destiny of nations is hatched, and I 
would show yor. how, from more trifling and less honest 
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causes, spring wars, rain of kingdoms, destruction of peo- 
ples, and other scourges fatal to humanity. 

The secretary leflt the presence of the viceroy, bending 
as with the weight of a thousand pounds. When officials 
receive a reproof, they strive to cast the blame on their 
inferiors ; as a stone rolls down so far as it can descend ; 
but no, the comparison does not seem apt ; I should say 
rather, like the flash of discontent, which, bursting forth 
in high places, swiftly seeks the most secret by ways of 
office, where scattered among many, it is either not felt at 
all, or, if felt, disregarded. 

The ill humored secretary, as he passed the impatient 
judge, said, in a troubled voice, " Wait ! " In about 
twenty minutes afterwards, the secretary, more ill hu- 
mored than before, repassed the more impatient judge, on 
his way to the viceroy's apartment, and said, " Wait ! " 
In an hour's time the secretary again issued from the vice- 
roy's room, and to the poor judge, who was nearly burst- 
ing with rage, again repeated, for the third time, in the 
most doleful manner, the word, " Wait 1 " 

The judge's head turned from the door of the viceroy's 
room to that of the secretary's, like a sunflower : at 
length, after unutterable agony, the secretary returned for 
the fourth time, and, depositing in the hands of the judge 
a sealed packet of papers, eyed him from head to foot, 
. bowed, and, without saying a word, withdrew. 

" Humph I " muttered the judge, " these Spaniards 
smoke like chimneys : I wager this man, in his own country, 
was a bell ringer in some convent, and never had any- 
thing better to eat than what the friars gave him ; and 
now he has the impudence to eye me from head to foot 
.... to play the grandee with me, who can boast as 
much nobility as the king ! And what is all this ; this 
packet he has placed in my hands ? Perhaps a mark of 
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attention ftnd regard to my person and dignity : it mnst 
be this ; I could find no fault with him for that ; indeed, 
I should praise him for it :** and he started off/fast as his 
legs could carry him. 

Before proceeding further with the judge, I must dis- 
pose of the secretary. When he returned home, he said 
to his son, who was overjoyed to meet him, " My son, let 
us pack our trunks and return to Spain, for here, in 
Naples, the wind is no longer in our favor." " Signer 1 " 
replied the son, '' what new thing has happened ? Have 
you, unfortunately, shown any want of respect for our 
holy religion?*' "Worse, my son, worse than that." 
'* Have you, alas ! slain in a duel some gentleman of the 
court?" ** Worse than that." "Have you dared to 
aspire to the aflEections of her Highness the Vice-queen ? " 
** Worse still." " You astonish me ; what is it, then ? " 
** I have surprised the most powerful Duke of Ossuna, 
in the act of teaching vulgar words to his parrot." 
" Heavens ! It is all over with us, then." 

Let us now return to the judge. He reached his 
office out of breath ; he sat down, with the deputy at 
his side, and the notaries and clerks around him; and 
then ordered into his presence the policemen, the execu- 
tioner with his assistants, and the victim, who was sup- 
ported by the arms, while his head hung down like one 
intoxicated. The judge looked up, and seeing the atten- 
tion of all fixed upon him, gave them a glance of triumph, 
broke the seal, and began to read. 

** How ? How ? What treason is this ? " 

" What has happened ? What is the matter ? What 
has been done ? " was repeated in chorus, all around. 

** I am betrayed ; " and bursting into tear9, he covered 
his eyes with his hands. 

The deputy, at his side, cast a stealthy glance upon 
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the papers ; and, seeing bis own name there, divined in a 
twinkling tbe mystery ; without more ado, he at once 
seized the document and began to read, leaning his head 
against the back of his arm chair. The knowledge that 
he had been promoted to the dignity of judge, in the place 
of Don Gennaro Boccale, made him almost frantic with 
joy, but be- restrained his delight ; and turning his neck 
in the manner of a Jesuit, and with a sneer on his lips* 
which were thin as the edge of a razor, he said : 

*' Advocate Boccale, (he at one blow struck off the 
title of Judge,) you may well believe that I am deeply 
pained at your misfortune ; much more so, nnce I must 
beg of you to leave the house by to-morrow. . . ." 

"I believe that you are not to be believed, Signor 
Deputy. At all events, I make my exit by the staircase : 
take care, Don Oiacchero, that you do not some day go 
out by the window." With these words, Don Gennaro, 
mad with fury, rose from his seat, and, departing from the 
palace, with the ur of a Scipio when he went into exile, 
exclaimed : '* Ungrateful tribunal I thou shalt not have 
my cloak." 

Thus was the new ax substituted for the old; and 
poor accused wretches soon learned that its edge was 
fresh and keen. The new judge ascertained from the 
despatches of the viceroy, that Marzio's sentence was not 
to be executed, but that he was to be sent under a suffi- 
cient guard to Monsignore the Governor of Borne ; which 
was accordingly done by the lately appointed officials, 
who, like new brooms, swept well and thoroughly. 

Tbe^dismissed Boccale, forced to reside in another 
house, remained for s6me days as stupefied as though he 
had been stunned by a blow on the head, and, from time 
to time, gave birth to a sinile, the faint lightning that 
precedes the tempest : at length the tempest burst forth 
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in all its fury and swept away his intellect : his heart 
had been wasted from time immemorial, and there had 
only remained to him (miserable relic!) the ability to 
torment. Every thing perished, except the rage of the 
criminal judge, and with reason ; for this quality requires 
no intellect to sustain it, brute instinct being alone suffi- 
cient. In his wild delirium, he founded a high court of 
justice, with policeman, accuser, judge and executioner; 
and all these offices and attributes he accumulated on hig 
own head, solving, as a madman, questions that had fre- 
quently puzzled, the wisest minds. 

The dismissed Boccale began by putting on trial all the 
fowls in his court yard; pretexts were not wanting, and, 
although his crazy br&in could not distinguish the inno- 
cent from the guilty, yet, proceeding treacherously, he 
declared that all or some of them had committed the crime; 
or, that all had been accomplices in the act, or made no 
effort to prevent it. In consideration of all which he 
pronounced them guilty, and— invoking the name of Him 
who is always ready and willing to aid those who call up- 
on Him — condemned them to instant death. Little cared 
Donna Carmina for this sentence ; yet, her heart being in- 
clined to mercy, the fowls were not dealt with so summa- 
rily, but carried, at reasonable intervals, to the pot, where 
they remained buried tiU ftey had made a good broth. 
When it was all over with the fowls, the ex-judge pro- 
ceeded vigorously against Giordano, the house dog. This 
brave animal had for many years protected his master's 
property from robbers, and had once saved his life ; but 
all was in vain ; fidelity, and affection, and generous acts, 
could not shelter him from the i^ry of the crazy judge ; 
he must die. Little also cared Donna Oarmina for this; on 
the contrary, she was somewhat pleased ; for the dog, be- 
sides being old, was blind of an eye. 
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The dog being dead, the cat, the delight of Donna 
Carmina, had her turn. If ever there was an inno- 
cent, cat in the world, it was certainly this one. In 
many years of good conduct, but one crime could be laid 
to her charge; she had once stolen a fresh cheese from the 
cupboard. Alas I Saints even sometimes sin, and temp- 
tation overcame the strength of the cat ; the cruel judge 
regarded not the weakness of her sex, her natural inclina- 
nation for fresh cheese, nor her prolonged fasting ; since it 
was proven on the trial that she had not tasted food for 
four and twenty hours before the theft was committed ; 
every circumstance in her favor was rejected ; she was 
found guilty, and sentenced to death. Donna Garmina 
threw herself at the feet of the inexorable judge, suppli- 
cating with bitter tears the pardon of her beloved cat ; 
the judge appeared to be moved, and said : '* We will 
see 1 '* This consoled the woman, and she felt quite sure 
of saving the cat's life. Alas I fatal security 1 One fine 
morning as she rose from bed the first object that greeted 
her eyes was the cat, hanging by its neck. Although 
accustomed to daily spectacles of horror, she had never 
witnessed one equal to this, and, rushing out of the room, 
she filled the house and neighborhood with her screams, 
and heaped insult on insult upon her husband. At 
the height of the injury, when, armed with a knife, she 
strove to cut the fatal rope, and remove the beloved 
corpse from the ignominious scaffold, to deposit, it in an 
honorable grave, the judge opposed her resolutely, say- 
ing, she must not disturb the execution of justice, but 
must respect the venerable majesty of the law. Imagine 
the exasperation of these two individuals ! Their 
endearing expressions were now changed to frightful 
menaces, and from bandying offensive words they came to 
blows ; nor was the judge the victor in the strife, while 
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the farjr of the contest was manifested in his plucked hair 
and scratched and bruised face. 

The judge being of the opinion that though he might 
pardon as a man, he could not as a magistrate, now began 
in secret the trial of Donna Garmina, for violating his 
personal dignity and preventing the execution of justice, 
and other ofPences against the magistrate whilst in the 
performance of his duties ; in short, he brought all the 
charges in the criminal code to bear against Donna Gar- 
mina. She was condemned, and the judge pronounced 
the sentence of death, and from that day forward exerted 
himself to the utmost to put it into execution. 

One night, while Donna Oarmina was quietly sleeping, 
her good husband quietly passed a cord around her neck, 
and suddenly drew it up to the iron bar at the top of the 
bed. This being done, he composed himself to sleep, and 
on the following morning, sat down on the bed side, 
awaiting the surprise of Donna Garmina at finding her- 
self hung. 

He was taken to the madhouse, where, one day, for the 
sake of occupation, being unable to hang others, he hung 
himself from the iron bars of his room. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE TOBTtJBE. 

** Basbaxioo. He shed no tesn. 

LossDAVo. He oried oat twice. 

Baxbasioo. a saint had done so, 

Even with the orown of glory in his eye, 

At snoh Inhuman artifice of pain 

As was forced on him ; bat he did not cry 

For pity ; not a word nor groan escaped him, 

And those two shrieks were not in snpplieation. 

Bat wrong flrom pangs, and followed by no prayers." 

Btbon. *"ria Two Fosoaxi." 

Beatrice loved the sun of autnmn, the twilight lajs, 
and the long shadows from the west. Often, accompanied 
bj her sister in law, Donna Louisa, whom she had learned 
to love as a sister, and revere .as a mother, she found pleas- 
ure in strolling through the streets of -Borne, followed 
by a servant 'dressed in black and two or three liveried 
attendants, as was then the custom with Roman patri- 
cians. One day, during the usual walk, they reached the 
Piazza Farnese : proceeding thence by the street of Gorte 
Savella they entered the Via Giulia. In this street, Beat- 
rice attentively observed a building of lugubrious appear- 
ance, dark, huge, without windows, or other openings, 
except a door which was so low that no one could enter 
it without stooping. Above this door was the half figure, 
in marble, of a Christ, with arms extended, as though he 
would say to the sorrowful guest about to enter : "When 
the anguish of suffering shall overconke thee, think, if 
thou art innocent, what I, though most innocent, have 

[46] 
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endured : if guilty, reflect that, whenever thou turnest to 
me with a penitent heart, thou wilt find my arms extend- 
ed to receive thee into my hosom." 

A thick, damp mist saddened the sky : and the moist 
vapory air rising from the Tiber fell in drops firom the 
walls and shrouded the entire building. Beatrice remained 
a long time looking at this dismal edifice ; being told it 
was the Prison of Corte Savella, she touched lightly the 
arm of her sister in law, and said : 

" Does it not seem to thee to weep ? " 

"Who?" 

" This prison." 

** Many, indeed, must be the tears shed within its walls ; 
and should they gush out, I would not be much aston- 
ished?" 

" Louisa ! What is the object of these wallets, fastened 
by twine to the walls and reaching almost to the earth ? " 

At this moment there passed by a Roman plebeian, who, 
having heard the question of the girl, and attracted by 
the unaffected grace and beauty of both ladies, replied, in 
a petulant manner and sarcastic tone : 

" They are snares laid by the prisoners to catch the 
charity of passers by : but just now charity is neither 
caught nor given ....*' 

And another plebeian, coming up, said : 

" It is not BO. Those bags dangle there, eternally empty, 
to remind one of the charitable souls of priests." 

The ladies looked serious at these words ; and, when 
sure that no one saw them, put all the money they had 
into the bags and went away. 

** It is not the money," observed Beatrice, " but the idea 
that others think of thee and aid thee so far as they can 
that should prove the greatest consolation to the prison- 
ers. Nor can it be said that the lightnirg does no good. 
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tor sometimes it illuminates the road and warns the be- 
wildered pilgrim of the abyss beneath him.'' 

" Truly," replied Donna Louisa, " it must be a greaif con- 
solation to those immured in this sepulcher of the living, 
too feel that some one pities them . . . but I should not 
like to be in their place." 

" We are but leaves in the breath of Providence ; and 
near those dolorous walls I can understand why Jesus 
Christ ranked visiting prisoners among the noblest works 
of charity. Look well, and thou wilt see above the door 
of the prison what makes the visitor recoil, and with trem- 
bling lips whispers to him : 'Begone, lest the judge si&spect 
thee to be an accomplice of the prisoner, and confine thee 
also ;' as if warned to stand clear of the falling tree that., 
when fallen, he may return and gather the wood for fuel. 
It is the rigor of stony hearts that dissuades from pitying 
the guilty, because the very fact of one's being in prison 
is to him confirmatory of guilt, and declares the punish- 
ment well merited, and the legal authority infallible : there 
is . . . But alas ! should I recount all the fantasies piled 
above the prison door, threatening visitors from afar, it 
would be a great and troublesome undertaking : it is no 
great wonder, therefore, that poor prisoners ordinarily 
pass their lives without sympathy." 

Thus conversing on this melancholy topic, they reached 
home at dusk. Don Giacomo, with his family, had found 
shelter in the ancient palace of the Cenci, and under this 
roof all now lived, partly in dread, partly in security. 

In the evening the palace of the Cencis was generally 
thronged by the friends and acquaintances of the family, 
attracted thither by the charms of social intercourse and 
courtijous hospitality ; but this evening, although the sec- 
ond hour after dark had struck, no one yet made his ap- 
pearance. The members of the family struggled hard to 
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engage in lively conversation ; bat often the subject failed 
to call forth a response, and questions and replies grew 
gradually briefer and duller : amusement even became 
oppressive : every one sought to remain alone in commu- 
nion with himself; but their own silence terrified them : 
then burst forth the frolic mirth of the children, whicht 
like a roar of laughter at a funeral, made them shudder 
and hasten to divert their painful thoughts by another 
effort at conversation. Donna Louisa first spoke : 

** It seems to me a silent humor prevails among us this 
evening : let us take Orlando Furioso, and try to raise 
our spirits with some of his marvelous exploits." 

** As for myself,'' said Beatrice, '' I do not fancy his man- 
ners ; they seem rather saucy than good natured ; besides, 
I do not like such trifling reading : let us read, instead, if 
you please, the Jerusidem Delivered." 

'^I should like to hear it," added briefly Don Giacomo. 

" But you do not always think as now," said Louisa. " For 
my part, I never change, and I think now as I always did 
of Monsieur Ludovico : fantasies, superstitions, marvels, 
lovers, battles, good or guilty passioni^, tears, smiles, earth, 
heaven, and hell ; all were sung by that blessed genius. 
Who has assimilated himself more to ever varied, ever 
beautiful nature than he ? Look at him, like a cloud in 
summer, wandering gayly in the evening air, and changing 
its form every moment 1 When speaking of a poet, it al- 
most seems to me I become one myself : his verses, as 
they flit past my memory, shake their wings all pregnant 
with poetry. Tell me, I pray, does not Armida rival 
Alcina 7 Certainly ; but in a poem so solemn as Tasso's, 
levity offends, while it pleases in the gay cantos of Ariosto ; 
and as the devils, sorcerers, incantations, and woods 
guarded by female demons, charm in the Orlando, because 
they seem to be at home there, so do they displease in the 
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Jerusalem. Ariosto appears to me more considerate than 
Tasso ; for the former, sporting with these fables, seeks to 
banish them from men's minds, while the latter, treating 
them seriously, fixes them there. In solemn poems, a 
good poet should exhibit religion, purified from vulgar 
errors, and not administer evil to the ignorant as a medi- 
cine. We should believe in the devil, and, to save us 
from his temptations, in God ; but not in the enchantress, 
Armida, and the sorcerers, Ismeneus and Idrottus; this 
would be sinful : it, therefore, seems to me that Tasso, 
having accredited these injurious fables in a religious poem, 
does not deserve well of mankind." 

<* Heavens ! Louisa, thou defendest thy Orlando 

' Like a bear, which in its stony den, 
The Alpine hunter has assailed.' 

I yield: let us read, if it pleases thee, tiie story of 
Ariodante and Ginevra." 

** Yes, let us have it," added Don Giacomo, " since that 
of Olindo and Sophronia is altogether too sad. . , ." 

** We do not wish any thing melancholy," exclaimed 
Donna Louisa ; ** still, if we liked such subjects, we could 
find them in the Orlando. Where is there a more pathetic 
story than that of Brandimarte and Fiordiligi, or that of 
Zerbino and Isabella ? " 

<* Thou hast said well," observed Beatrice ; ** yet the 
misfortunes of Olindo and Sophronia excite my tears, as 
though they had actually transpired ; while Ariosto's tales 
seem to me wholly imaginary : and, then, I am always 
under an apprehension he will say something to make me 
laugh. But proceed; let us have the story of Ginevra." 

Donna Louisa, a little proud of her victory, having 
found the book, opened and placed it before Don Giacomo, 
saying: 

19 
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'• You begin;* 

No sooner had Don Giacomo cast his ejes on the vol- 
nme than he turned pale, and quickly replied : 

" No . . . no . . . you must read first." 

''I will begin: I was mistaken; the story does not 
commence at the sixth canto, but the fifth -/' and turning 
over some leaves of the book, she gracefully began to re- 
peat from the stanza '' All the other animala on earthj* as 
far as the lines : 

" He, after frequent prayers, from off his head 
His helmet raiaed, and that made manifest. 
Which in the canto following I will tell, 
If it shall please you then the tale to hear." 

*' Enough,'' said Donna Louisa, ceasing to read ; " let 
some one else try." 

<< I pray thee, Louisa," implored Beatrice, « continue; 
thy sweet voice does for Orlando, what a fine dress does 
for beauty ; as thine Ariosto says, *• A handsome mantle 
often adds to beatUi/J " 

'< Thou hast a gilded tongue ! Know that flattery is one 
of the worst sins. However, not in virtue of thy praises, 
bjit for the love I bear thee, I am willing to gratify thee in 
this, as in everything in my power." 

At this moment, without being announced, and as if in- 
timate with the family, a young man of handsome features, 
with blue eyes, and fair hair, in the costume of a prelate, 
stepped on the threshold of the door. He bowed to no one, 
but standing- silent and immovable, began to study the 
group of heads before him. 

Donna Louisa, unconscious of his presence, with a 
trembling voice, continued : canto si j «h : 

" Unhappy he, who, eril working, thinks 
Hit evil de«dB will always rest concealed ; 
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For thoagh all else be silent, the bine air, 
The earth itself wherein they're bniied 
Proclaim the secret: God himself pennita 
Sin oftentimes to guide the heedless sinner 
' To such a x>a<is, though unrevealed by others, 
That he betrays the secret unawares/' 

The Btranger, hearing these verses, wished to retire as 
he had come, unnoticed; but this appeared somewhat 
di£Elcalt; for Don Giacomo, raising his head, perceived 
him, and called ont : 

" Welcome, Guido ! " 

** Why, you have an academy here. In Rome such 
literary assemblages do not end well.*' 

" There is no danger," replied Don Giacomo ; *' we are 
all one family, and, notwithstanding your addition to our 
numbers, I hope we shall always remain so." 

** I hope so, with all my heart ,* and, such being the 
case, be so good. Donna Louisa, as to continue your 
reading." 

In fact, Monsignore Guido, being betrothed to Beatrice, 
was considered one of the Genci family. All the Eoman 
youth knew of it, and envied the happiness of the suc- 
cessful suitor. It was known also at court, and by the 
pope, who was grieved at it, because he knew Guido to 
be a man of fine talents and elegant manners, and hoped, 
at some future day, to send him as his legate on a foreign 
misdon. He was likewise displeased, because Guido had 
not asked his consent to the marriage, nor even consulted 
him; nor was he likely to approve Guide's engagement, 
when, at the same time, he continued to wear the prelati- 
cal costume. 

Maffeo Barberini, a cardinal of great renown, being in- 
timate with Guido, informed him of all that was said at 
court, that he might govern himself accordingly. He 
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likewise, having ascertained that the petition of Beatrice 
had not yet been received by the pope, withdrew the 
memorial from the office, lest it should be seen by 
Clement, and excite suspicions in a soul naturally mis- 
trustful. 

Guide accosted Beatrice with graceful freedom, and 
was about to seize her hand to convey it to his lips ; but 
instead of ^ving her hand, she rose resolutely to her 
feet, and beckoned him to follow her. She led him 
into the recess of a window, the large curtains of which 
completely concealed them. 

They remained hidden but an instants-only one ia- 
stant — no longer time than a death-stricken man would re- 
quire to commend his soul to Jesus and Mary before expiring 
— and then came forth with countenances that indicated 
an eternal rupture, rather than a union, of the bonds of 
love. Indeed, the heart of each was bound to the other ; 
yet an impassable barrier existed between thems One 
word of Beatrice had broken the chain, as with the blow 
of an ax. To press with her hand that of her father's 
murderer: would it not make her an accomplice in the 
parricide ? She felt this ; and this she had signified in 
that brief instant to her lover. 

Guide, struck with amazement, pretending certain busi- 
ness that called him elsewhere, remained but a short time 
longer, and striving to conceal his uneasiness, then took 
leave. Donna Louisa observing his confusion, and attrib- 
uting it to one of these brief passing storms, which, while 
agitating, increase the flame of love, said jestingly : 

** Beatrice ! Beatrice ! be not in so much haste to dis- 
card the king of hearts. Mind, that a card injudiciously 
discarded often loses the game." 

Monsiguore Guide had no sooner turned the comer of 
the street than he met one of his most faithful servants. 
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who was coming in great baste to seek him, and who» on 
meeting him, said : 

* «< Monsignore, t^^e most Eminent Cardinal Maffeo has 
sent an attendant of the governor to your palace, urging 
upon him the necessity of findiilg yon at once, to present 
to you this pair of spurs." 

" Spurs ! And is there nothing else ? " 

" Yes ; and he added that his eminence, having return- 
ed from the country, had found in the palace Monsignore 
Tavema waiting for him ; and after heing closeted a long 
time with him, his eminence opened the door and gave 
these spurs to the attendant, with orders to take them 
immediately to Monsignore Guerra, after which he returned 
to his room." 

Guido remained for a moment in deep thought ; and 
then, as if a sudden light had burst upon him, exclaimed : 

" I understand." 

The family of the Genci, having protracted somewhat 
painfully the evening, were now all silent. The children had 
been sent to bed, and a profound stillness reigned around, 
interrupted only by the faint rustling of the curtains, as 
they gently swayed in the evening breeze. Each one 
wished to retire, and yet no one had the courage to propose 
it ; when all at once a distant noise was heard .... it 
increased .... the trampling of many feet, mingled with 
the clang of arms, could be distinguished. 

Don Giacomo rose in surprise and alarm, and went to- 
wards the door to ascertain the- meaning of this noise. 
Scarcely had he reached the middle of the room, when 
the doors were burst violently open, and a platoon of police- 
men inundated not only the apartment where the family 
were assembled, but the whole house ; while some of them 
took their stations with drawn swords at the doors to pre- 
vent all escape. 
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** You are arrested by order of Monsignore Tavema," eried 
an insignificant little hunchback, who, with his hands oq 
his hips, gave himself the airs of Sa.cripante. 

** For what ? " demanded Don Giacomo, in a voic^ that 
vainly affected security. 

''You will know at die time and place of examination. 
Meanwhile, with youi^ kind permission. . . ." 

Bat this he said in mockery, for the words were barely 
out of his iQouth when he began to search him firom bead 
to foot Satisfied with the examination, h« gruffly asked : 

'* Have you ' any arms about you ? . . . confess it at 
once ; it will be better for you." 

** It seems to me your hands ought to be able to answer 
that question." 

Others, at the same time, with equal diligence and 
greater alacrity, searched Lucretia and Bernardino, who 
submitted with tears in their eyes. One of these miser- 
able wretches attempted to place his hand on Beatrice, 
but before he could succeed the girl dealt him a violent 
blow on the cheek. His companions roared with laugh- 
ter, and one, to console him, said : 

" The blows of women leave no scar." 

** Bless us 1 how the cat scratches," replied the first* 
feigning merriment. 

*' Infamous wretches," said Beatrice, ** have no right to 
lay hands on a Soman lady. I am ready to follow yoa 
wherever Monsignore Tavema orders ; but keep at a dis- 
tance from me." 

At the same moment another officer presumed to search 
Donna Louisa, who regarded him very fiercely ; but the 
sheriff admonished him : 

" Cease, Piero ; there is no order for her ..." 

Meanwhile the children, awakened by the tumult, cried 
out loudly, the infant more than the others ; these cries 
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of innocence and cliildliood inspired the soul with pity 
and sorrow. Donna Louisa hesitated an instant hetween 
her conjugal and maternal love, hut, at length yielded to 
the strongest impulse of nature, and hastened to tranquil- 
ize her offspring and nurse the infant. A policeman raised 
his sword, and pointing it to her hreast, cried out : 

" You cannot pass." 

Donna Louisa looked figcedly in the eyes of the man, 
and thus addressed him : 

** Thou canst not have received orders to hinder a 
mother from nursing her son. If, however, there be any 
priest, which I neither know nor believe, so dead to every 
affection of nature as to have given thee such orders, I 
would call him a villain to his face ; and thou, shouldst 
thou obey, would be a greater villain than he ; and I, if I 
paid any attention to them, the greatest of all. Make way, 
then, for a mother who goes to nurse her infant.*' And 
resolutely thrusting aside the sword with her hand, she 
entered the room. The astonished policeman dared not 
stop her. 

The officers having searched all the frimiture and 
every comer of the house, and found nothing of conse- 
quence to take possession of, the sheriff ordered them to 
start. 

** Whither do you conduct us 7 " demanded all with one 
voice. 

" You will see," was the quick reply. 

Donna Louisa, having performed the duties of the 
mother, returned to fulfill those of a wife. Eestraining 
her own anguish on seeing the dejection of her husband, 
she encouraged and embraced him; but the policeman 
who had before let her go, as if vexed at having been 
softened, threw himself betwixt the husband and wife, 
and repulsing the latter, rudely exclaimed : 
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** Be gone : we have not come here to see tears shed." 
It is a matter well worthy of consideration that those 
who execute justice, whatever be the name they are 
known by, or the costume they wear, are usually calm 
and even courteous in their arrests of vulgar culprits, but 
in those of persons of rank and condition they exhibit a 
villainous complacency. The cause of this difference of 
treatment appears to me to be this. These contemptible 
fellows are never irritated against common rogues, because . 
the latter are of the same stuff with themselves, and fur- 
nish material for their professional labors. The sculptor 
strikes and splits the marble ; the tailor cuts the cloth 
and sews it, but they hate neither the stone nor the wool ; 
they do it from love of the work, from which they hope 
to derive honor or profit. Policemen and villains very 
much resemble border inhabitants, who, from necessity or 
inclination, pass often from one country into the other to 
change their residence ; thus, the former find themselves 
policemen the instant they cease to be rogues ; and the 
latter become rogues, because it is not yet their turn to 
act as policemen ; and, between them both, every thing 
considered, there is no other alternative. They therefore 
understand each other much oftener and better than peo- 
ple suppose, and participate in many crimes and arrests 
with perfect good will and harmony ; they conform one 
to the other, as the echo to the voice, the knife to the 
sheath, the clerk to the priest. Besides, it would be 
altogether a useless task to mortify rogues, for all their 
sensibility lies in their personal strength. Indeed, all 
they say, when arrested, is, " Friend, do not bind me too 
hard ! " It would be striking against a wall to attempt to 
excite in their breasts one sentiment of shame. On the 
contrary, when fortune puts one of these honest fellows 
in the policeman*s hands, his heart expands with joy, and 
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he is at once recompensed for the long contempt he has en* 
dnred: the serpent, instead of dirt, has foxmd, at last, 
live flesh to bite, and can dart its venom into veins 
that feel. Look at past times, and thou wilt find lords 
worse than servants who have become masters, and these 
last are the very dregs of humanity, who pay for the mor- 
tifications they have endured in the coin of ferocity. The 
mud thinks it is honored when, trod by feet, it splashes on 
lordly garments. The rulers of the people strive hard to 
transform and disguise the ruffianly instruments of their 
power ; to effect this they resort to every art, but always 
in vain. Lictors assimilate themselves to bailiffs, the 
bailiffs to constables, tipstaffs, servants, and other ancient 
and modern dunces, and most modem favorites of the 
police. Search among three hundred wolves for the best 
and perhaps thou wilt find him, but do not seek him 
among those, it would be lost time. Every power requires 
and maintains them, and endeavors to ennoble and raise 
them to heaven. It is the moral, not the material dress, 
that makes the man ; take the worthiest soldier and make 
a constable of him, he will not elevate the trade of police- 
man ; the trade will degrade him ; this is true enough. 

Alas i the soldier, the old soldier, changed into a con- 
stable I As for myself, I have ever esteemed and do still 
esteem the soldier, who endures the hardships of the 
rugged march, the extremities of cold and heat, and perils 
his life for his country, without a sure reward in the pres- 
ent, and with a very uncertain one in the future ; des^ 
pised, perhaps, and certainly unprovided for when the 
danger is over ; as for myself, I s%y, I esteem such a sol- 
dier as a divinity. I would lavish upon him the fruits of 
the earth, which, thanks to his bravery, the foe could not 
gather ; I would shelter him in the finest apartments of 
the city, the city that he defended ; I Vould charm his 
19* 
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soul with the joys of affection and reverence ! . . . When 
I encounter some old soldier, disgraced by the police uni- 
form, my heart is ready to burst with passion. 

Such partiality for soldiers troubles you, free men ! But 
listen to one who speaks openly ; there is a most expedi- 
tious remedy of making them free also : make yourselves 
all soldiers, as the Swiss do now, and as once was done 
in the republics of the middle ages. I warn yon, how- 
ever, that for a while you will have to abandon your 
places of business, stop registering bills, discounting notes, 
postpone your inquiries as to the state of your crops and 
cattle, and, perhaps, (hardest sacrifice of all !) miss for an 
evening the ball and the theater. . . . Have you the 
courage to do this ? If you have, and if you feel the ne- 
cessity of wearing mourning so long as the slavery of 
the country lasts, abolish standing armies; for, besides 
their enormous expense, the arms placed in their hands, 
though sometimes used in defence of liberty, are too often 
converted into instruments of tyranny. Deprived of 
civic and military virtues, how can you presume to acquire 
liberty or preserve it when acquired ? 

You would reap, yet do not sow ; you do not plant, yet 
would gather. Remember, too, if you would sow, there 
is a season for sowing and another for reaping ; that the 
fruits of autumn are not found in the spring, nor the 
flowers of spring in autumn : that, before gathering fruits, 
they must be left in the sun to ripen ; for, if gathered be- 
fore their time, they become hurtful to him who eats 
them. I address you, who call yourselves friends of lib- 
'erty, fori should not be understood by others, and, perhaps, 
will not be by you. You have imagined, and perhaps do 
still, that liberty can be secured with nails ; but in this way 
citizens are crucified, not made freemen. Liberty is npt 
founded by force, nor is slavery : vin "^gar is made by force. 
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I now return to the policemen : in respeot to whom, 
when thou hast reflected a moment, thou wilt condnde 
that they very mnch resemble cats kept in a house to 
catch mice ; or if it please thee better, swallows, that, 
according to a French writer, besides consuming every 
year in France two hundred millions of pounds of grain, 
devour one hundred and thirty six billions and four hun- 
dred millions of insects. 

God have mercy upon us! Who could ever have 
believed there were so many insects in France I Yet it 
is the fact. . . . 

In the court yard, several carriages were drawn up, 
with the steps lowered ; the arrested entered, by the sin- 
ister light of dark lanterns, preceded, flanked and followed 
by a train of policemen ; they took seats, and started for 
their place of destination. 

Guide saw the mournful cortege pass, and, urged by 
his passion, was on the point >of appealing to the people, 
who had gathered round, to rescue the prisoners; when 
his good servant, seizing him by the arm, exclaimed : 

'' Monsignore, you will lose yourself^ and not save them 
.... abstain, and you may be useful to them and your- 
self." 

Guide, striving to repress a groan, cried out : 
** Now we shall see where fortune leads them ;" and 
directed his steps towards his own house. Being arrived 
near it, he sent forward his servant to observe cautiously 
and ascertain if there were any people of the police in 
that quarter. Entering his apartment, he wrote a most 
piteous letter to his mother, in which he informed her of 
his impending misfortune, and the urgent necessity that 
existed to fly from justice, without loss of time ; that his 
letter must answer for an emhrace and farewell ; that he 
hoped for better fortune ; that he would write again from 
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the place he should first reach; and that wherever ho 
might be, or whatever might be his fate, she should oc- 
cupy, next to his God, his thought and soul. Then, 
changing his dress, and taking as much money as he could 
conveniently carry, he went out by the private door of 
his palace, intending to gain the country : he had not pro- 
ceeded far when he met a platoon of bailiffs on their way 
to his residence ; they passed close to him, but failed to re- 
cognize him in his disguise. He, therefore, comprehended 
that his case was, really, a serious one ; dismissed his ser- 
vant, and with cautious steps approached the Porta An- 
gelica ; but he quickly retraced his steps on observing, from 
a distance, that the police, aided by soldiers, rigorously 
examined and searched every one passing through the 
gate to leave the city. He now wandered heedlessly 
through the streets of Rome, revolving expedients in his 
mind, without coming to any conclusion : whilst walking 
along, with eyes cast upon the ground, his attention was 
attracted by a light that suddenly flashed up from the un- 
derground vaults of a palace. Looking through* the iron 
bars, he beheld around a table a group of coal bearers, 
who were passing their time drinking and gambling as 
their fathers did, and their children will do, all the efforts, 
not very laudable, of Father Mathew, the apostle of tem- 
perance, to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

Certainly ; not very lavdable; and I will stand by what 
I say. Oh ! philosophers ; can you tell me why it is you 
always take from the people, and never think of giving 
to them ? Malthus would deprive them of marriage ; 
Father Mathew of ale; others of play. By degrees, 
they make supreme felicity to consist in total privation. 
Apicius, soon as he became a Jesuit, ceased to publish 
books on the culinary art, and prepared no more dinners 
for his friends ; he practised the art alone, for his own 
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benefit, and with closed doors. Ari^tippns recited in a 
a tnb the essays of Zeno, after committing them to mem- 
ory at a banquet. Go on, philosophers ; I trust you will 
soon persuade the people to dispense with clothes, and 
cover themselves with fig leaves, as did our first parents. 
A gay life, oh, people ! are these new fates spinning for 
thee ! <' to labor, to suffer, and to die." Sound trumpets, 
sing psans to these vagrant benefactors of humanity I In 
truth, the tree of the people's happiness appears already 
so leafy, it must be lopped and trimmed of its superfluous 
branches. Noah, that great patriarch, whom all the world 
honors, and who conversed familiarly with the Creator, 
because he was once intoxicated, did he cut the vines ? 
certainly not ; he mixed his wine with water, and con- 
tinued to drink ; for wine cheers the heart of man. Ly- 
curgus, a melancholy fool, cut the vines ; but Bacchus, in 
revenge, so entwined his legs in the vine twigs that he cut 
them at the same time : and Bacchus was right. 

Guido remembered the innkeeper at Ferrata, and re- 
calling, -in that anxious moment, the conventional words 
he had given him, descended at once into the cellar of the 
coal bearers. These fellows daily baptized the coal with 
many pitchers of water, not to purify it from the taint of 
ori^nal sin, but to increase its weight; a very honest 
method, practised even in our day ; for a good thing 
when discovered should not soon be lost. Although 
Guido made his appearance, unarmed, among the coal 
bearers, they were as startled as was the shepherd at 
the appearance of Erminia; but he soon reassured them : 

*' Long live Saint Tebaldo, and those who honor him," 
cried Guido. 

The coal bearers looked irresolutely at each other ; 
but soon one of them, who Uked Guido'a countenance, re- 
plied: 
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" Long may he lire ! But a coal bearer's labor is gieaty 
bis wages small/' 

" Bamt Nicholas protects the coal bearer, and his profits 
multiply." 

" The coal bearer liyes in the woods, and is snrroanded 
by wolves." 

'* When the coal bearers shaU ally themselyes with the 
wolves, they will descend to the plains, and feed the herds 
in the place of the shepherds." 

" Give me the sign." 

'' Here it is." This was three kisses ; one on the fore- 
head, one on the month, and one on the breast, 

'< It is well. Yon are one 6f us, no doubt of that ; 
nevertheless, it seems to me strange you should be, for 
our fraternity is composed of all sorts of miserable people, 
united together by poverty and necessity for self defence, 
against the persecutions of rich and powerful men ; but, 
never mind, perhaps you also are suffering persecution ? 
What do you wish ? What assistance do you require ? 
But, come, follow me to a more retired spot." 

Goido thought he must have misunderstood him, since 
he could perceive no opening in the vault leading to any 
other place ; but he was soon convinced of his error, when 
the coal bearer removed a heap of coals, and, raising a 
stone, opened a passage to a lower and more secret cham- 
ber. They descended by a ladder, and Guide heard the 
stone overhead replaced, and the coal heaped upon it. In 
this room were collected goods and silver articles of every 
description, and, as is the custom with this impiously pro- 
fane class of people, a lamp was burning before an image 
of Saint Nicholas^ the patron saint of robbers, and by them 
venerated as the enemy of the police. From time imme- 
morial the coal bearers have been leagued with the ban- 
ditti of the campagna, and also employed as their spies 
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in the city ; some of them practised both professions at 
one and the same time. Thej conveyed the stolen goods 
into Borne, and there melted the silver, which, by the aid 
of intermediate persons, was afterwards coined. Their 
merchandise was entrusted to Mendly merchants at Givita 
Vecchia and Ancona, who forwarded it by sea to Naples, 
Venice, and the Levant. It often happened that a Vene- 
tian nobleman would find in the shop of a pawnbroker his 
cloak, that he had lost in the Roman campagna, and a 
Neapolitan baron be served at the inns of Verona and 
Padua with the table linen he had missed on the road to 
Terradna. Several members of this honest craft had be- , 
come very rich ; so much so, that the public complained ; 
but the police knew not how to detect them, and they 
continued to enrich themselves with impunity, until at 
length they formed illustrious alliances for their children, 
and ** occupied high positions in society." Those who, at 
first, had complained, were now silent, and when they 
chanced to meet this new class of nobility uncovered their 
heads, and called them '"Excellencies." The ancient 
families publicly affected to despise them, but caressed 
them and borrowed their money in secret. Thus, in those 
remote times, progressed matters concerning society and 
the state. Now, things are managed differently. 

Guido revealed to the new friend, whom fortune had 
thrown in his way, the peril to which he was exposed, 
and requested his advice and assistance. It was the cus- 
tom of the coal bearers to go into the city twice during 
the week ; when one party entered with a load another 
departed for the country. The coal bearer, Guide's new 
friend, had arrived that same morning, and would be com- 
pelled to leave Rome in the afternoon or evening of the 
third day thereafter. MeanwhHe, he admonished Guido 
in this wise : 
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" To-morrow, I will send some one of our companions 
out of the city to see what is going on. You will shave 
your beard and hair, and put on our most ragged clothes. 
We will dye your skin with certain herbs, and so smear 
yoU with coal, you will not know yourself. One of our 
companions is lame, and he will teach you to imitate his 
voice and gait. To-morrow, at daybreak, you will pass 
through the city with two asses, selling coal; if any one 
wants to buy, few words will suffice ; for the sacks weigh 
two hundred pounds in all, and the price is fixed at half a 
scudo a sack. The people will mistake you for our lame 
companion, and in this way, I trust, with the aid of God, 
to conduct you to a place of safety." 

Thus, among people of this class, deeds are more abun- 
dant than words ; in short, with the help of the coal 
bearer, Guide was completely transformed in the manner 
suggested ; and on the following morning, one of the hand- 
somest young noblemen of Home was seen in the disguise 
of a dirty coalman, wandering through the streets to sell 
coal, and carrying in bis hand black bread and onions, 
which he pretended to eat. Now and then he gave the 
cry of '' Goal I coal ! " with the true accent, and limped 
to perfection. So well and so speedily does danger 
teach ! 

On the appointed day, the coal bearers left Rome unim- 
peded, accompanied by Guide. On the road they met a 
squadron of mounted police, returning from a scout in the 
campagna ; and one of the former having asked the chief, 
as is customary among friends, what news there was, re- 
ceived for answer, " We went out to hunt a big bird, but 
he has flown, and now the devil himself can't catch him." 

The carriages that conveyed the Oenci family stopped. 
That which held Beatrice was opened, and she was direct- 
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ed to step out. As she placed her foot on the ground she 
flaw, bj the crimson colored light of the lamps in the hands 
of the jailors and servants, that she was face to face with 
the marble Christ she had observed but a few hours pre- 
viously above the door of the Prison of Corte Savella. 
Extending both her arms towards the image, she exclaim- 
ed, from the depths of her heart, 

" My God ! have mercy upon me ! " 

Bending her head, she entered the prison door .... 
the true gibbet of tears ! Turning her head, she saw 
that her friends were far in the rear, and between her^ 
self and them swayed to and fro a crowd of armed men. 
Like shipwrecked persons separated by the waves they 
exchanged mutual salutations with a heart-rending cry,'' 
that resounded from corridor to corridor, throughout the 
immense edifice. 

Beatrice was compelled to pass through long halls, and 
to ascend and descend several flights of stairs ; at length, 
a door at the lower end of a vaulted chamber was opened 
and she was pushed within, the door being instantly closed 
upon her and locked and bolted. She found herself in 
darkness, in a damp and cold place, a veritable cavern. 
She did not stir ; she knew not which way to turn ; cer- 
tain stories she had heard of secret trap doors recurred to 
her mind, by means of which, in those less hypocritical 
but not less wicked days than the present, persons sud; 
denly disappeared, either from dread of condemning them 
publicly, because innocent, or from apprehension of their 
too great power and influence. She was frightened, and 
remained immovable against the wall. 

Suddenly, with the usual noise, the door was again 
opened and in rushed a number of ill favored individuals, 
bearing water and some coarse but necessary furnituro. 
They proffered no coi tolation, and did not even speak ; 
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and left as they came, shutting and bolting fdrionsly the 
door. Beatrice had observed where the bed was placed^ 
and thither she now groped her way, and sat down on 
the edge, in the same attitude of the statue of Sculpture, 
which we admire in the tomb of the divine Buonarroti ; 
and here she a while remained in quiet grief. It was not 
long, however, before Beatrice, exhausted, stretched her- 
self at length on the bed, and closed her ejes ; but in vain ; 
sleep fled from her eyelids ; her heart was oppressed with 
anxiety ; she could only give vent to her sorrow in tears, 
and these flowed, drop by drop, like water filtered through 
a stone. To add to her suffering^ she heard throughout 
the night a mournful wailing^ gradually growing fainter 
and fainter, of some one in deep distress ; and it seemed 
to her she heard also prayers for the dying, as she did in 
fact, for in the cell adjacent to her own, that very night 
an unfortunate prisoner passed from time into eternity. 
A supreme malignity or stupidity of mind, without parallel 
on earth, characterized the police and discipline of the 
prison. In addition to her other troubles, the ears of 
Beatrice were constantly assailed by the perpetual striking 
of the hours : ten bronze bell clappers struck the half 
quarters, quarters, halves and entire hours, and the 
twelfth hour was announced by one hundred and sixty 
strokes ; it was enough to drive her mad. When, some 
time afterwards, she asked the reason why the hours 
were sounded so frequently, she was calmly answer- 
ed, that such were the orders of the . superintendent, 
who, doubtless, had go^d grounds for what he did; and 
as to the noise, it was regarded by him as a useful aux- 
iliary, since it overcame the nerves of the men. Nor 
did her torment end here; when, after a night of ag- 
ony, her eyes began to close, towards dawn, three little 
bells rang out, and, almost at the same moment, with a 
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finghtfal sound, three htmdred bolts of as manj doors 
weie withdrawn, accompaiiied hj the horrible clanking 
of innumerable keys. Then arose the mournful murmurs 
of many discordant voices, singing the chants of the 
litany; these being finished, the three hundred doors 
were again shut, looked and bolted, and again clanked 
the innumerable keys. All this took place in utter dark- 
ness, which but increased the bewilderment of Beatrice. 
It was not long before she was frightened by a tumult 
overhead, and soon a ray of light entered the prison. 
Rising up and sitting on the bed side, half stupid and half 
terrified, she examined the place of her imprisonment. 
It was a cellj seven feet long by six wide, with a high 
arched ceiling terminating in a point : in the upper part 
was an opening, protected by strong iron bars, which, 
however, did not admit a view of the heavens, since a 
skylight intervened, which allowed ingress only to an un- 
certain light. In this slaughter house of human beings the 
noon of August appeared like an evening in December, 
and a December evening like the twilight hours of a day 
in the arctic regions. Beatrice now felt that there were 
two evils immeasurably great : hell in the future life, and 
the perversity of man in inventing torments for his fellow 
man in the present. Overcome, she bent down her head, 
reflecting on the destiny of this ferocious race that boasts 
of having been created in the image of God. 

Unfortunate Beatrice ! she had hardly begun to taste 
the cup of bitterness I 

They brought her for breakfast 4K>me black bread, sour 
wine, and an execrable broth, filled with morsels of fat 
meat and vegetables. Again she strove to look the jailors 
in the face. Who can say to what species of animals 
these belonged ? 

Half an hour after the disappearance of these men, pre- 
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ceded by the usual commotion, a man, ill looking, but 
neatly dressed, entered the cell. He began by a vigorous 
inspection of the walls, the pavement, and the opening in 
the ceiling, and then gave a hasty glance at Beatrice ; 
the only one as yet who had bestowed upon her even a 
cold look of compassion. As he was about to leave the 
door of the cell, he was heard to utter these words : 

" This prison cannot conscientiously be called healthy, 
and besides, it is dark. Ton will convey number one hun- 
dred and two to number nine, and supply it with the 
necessary fomiture; as to food, you will give her as much 
as she wishes, of course in moderation ... do you undei^ 
stand ? If you transgress, two draws of the cord, and 
more if you deserve them ... do you understand ? " 

Thus even humanity assumed the features of ferocity 
and arrogance. Beatrice thought that this individual, who, 
she afterwards learned, was the superintendent, gav^ these 
orders in a loud voice, that they might reach her ears and 
afford her consolation ; she therefore commended him to 
Grod, as the only mode of testifying her gratitude. 

In reply to the orders of the superintendent, a harsh 
voice responded, 

" Yes, Excellency." 

The transfer to cell number nine accordingly took place, 
and Beatrice found in her new abode a piece of white 
bread and a ray of purd sun. With these man can live, 
at* least, until the ax or grief kills him. 

Once it was the ax, because justice, ferociously earnest, 
took pleasure in brandishing the steel : now it is grief, 
for even justice, educated in the college of the Jesuits, be- 
comes a hypocrite. In former times, with a blow on the 
head they extinguished both body and soul ; the present 
civilized age shrinks from the sight of blood, but does 
not hesitate to torment the soul. Once heads were cut 
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off; now hearts are broken. Let others decide which 
was most charitable ; I have not experienced the an- 
cient method, but I well know the modern one, and 
know also that delicately strung nerves are shocked at 
the sight of disheveled despcur, and prefer to see it in 
public with the hair dressed and bound like that of a 
.statue. Sufferings, affictions, and crimes are varnished 
^ith the tint of decency. To suit the sensitive nerves 
of women, and above all those of men, it is necessary 
to weep systematically, roar harmoniously, and agonize 
artfully; every pang of the soul, every wound of the 
heart, must be classified and numbered. Everything 
takes place now-a-days with prodigious exactitude and 
equal propriety. The very prisons look elegant; arch- 
itects exhaust their skill upon them. Oh! can it be, 
that within those superb and highly finished buildings, 
men who boast an immortal soul are killed by despair 
and suffering ? . . . Gentlewomen visit them to satisfy 
bigoted devotion and pitiful vanity ; they pass by like 
swallows, whistling some words of philanthropy; and 
then assert that the prisons are superb places, and ought 
to prove enchanting abodes to their occupants. And 
all around repeat " superb," " enchanting ! " Woe to 
the wretch who would dare affirm that one might lead 
a less sad life than that of the prison ; let him remember 
the fate of Orpheud ! Meanwhile, the promoter of all this 
beauty, with his shoulders bent like the moon in its first 
quarter, enjoys the perfume of praise, and, full of humility 
amidst bo much glory, places his hand on that part of the 
body where the heart is lodged, and exclaims, ** Let us 
employ all our efforts ... to alleviate ... in proportion 
to their condition .... the sufferings of prisoners .... 
because, after all, they are men like ourselves .... not- 
withstanding, the prison . . . and this must be considered 
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. . . cannot be made a paradise . . ." ''And you, Signor 
Oavaliere," says a diplomatist, interrupting him, (for even 
in oup day superintendents of prisons are knights») " do 
your best, as becomes you. I assert this, because I have 
examined your establishment behind the scenes." The 
cavaliere, suspicious, regards the diplomatist with a squint, 
but the face of the latter remains as impenetrable as the 
sphynx, while the former, uncertain whether he was 
praised or mocked, continues doubtful. Oh, Hypocrisy I 
Ph, great Mother Cybele of modern divinities ! 

" But what sort of narrative is this ? You go like the 
Muses : one step forw^d and two backward." Thus I 
hear my lady reader exclaim, and I reply, ** Grentle dam- 
sel, or lady, if thou likest not this mode of conveyance, 
get thee down, for I shall not insist on thy making use of 
it. I write for those who do not dislike my digressions ; 
it was for this I exerted myself ia youth and suffered in 
manhood. Surely I have served a cruel and ungrateful 
master, but he alone knows how to rectify himself, to weep 
and love ; and he is The People I As for the others, they 
are not worth the serving." 

For three days Beatrice was permitted to remain in 
peace, if peace it could be called. On the fourth day, 
towards morning, new £eu:es presented themselves. These 
were two men dressed in black : one, who kept in the back 
ground, had a repulsive look ; J;he other seemed a compas- 
sionate man, if one might judge by his frequent sighing 
and clasping his hands together, as if in prayer. The lat- 
ter, having made himself known as the prison physician, 
inquired of Beatrice particularly as to her health, eyed her 
attentively, felt her pulse, and then, congratulating her 
on her apparently good sanitary condition, offered her 
snuff, from a box the lid of which was ornamented with a 
beautiful miniature painting of the holy hear" of Jesus ; 
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be exhorted lier to take courage, as her miseries would 
soon be at an end ; and added that she might dispose of 
him as she liked. He then departed, commending her to 
the Holy Mother of (>od. 

** This man also appears to be well disposed ; " ex- 
claimed Beatrice, a little consoled. 

" Although I perceived at a glance," said the physician 
in the corridor, to his companion, the criminal notary 
for such he was, ** that it was unnecessary to examine 
ber, yet 1 did so, thoroughly ; because, .you understand, 
humanity before all things .... and the soul . . . ." 

" I understand . . . both soul and body . . . indeed 7 
. . . and you are positive, eh ? . . .'* 

•* Yes ; she is perfectly capable of enduring the torture." 

** For form's sake, you will please, most excellent 
Signor Doctor, to draw up the usual little certificate to 
append to the process, and I will proceed with all the 
legal modes prescribed by the vigilant regulations." 

** Willingly, most illustrious Signor Notary ; these scru- 
ples do you honor : we must remember that our posterity 
will read this process, and it in most important they should 
see with what regularity and rigor we proceed in matters 
BO sacred as the rights of humanity " 

'' And of justice, most excellent Doctor," added the 
Notary ; " thank God, we do not live in barbarous. times ! " 

Yet these men fancied themselves humane, and boasted 
of it. The notary, with the doctor's certificate in his 
hand, proceeded to the examination room. 

This was an immense hall, and had on6e, perhaps, served 
as an oratory ; at its farther end, upon a scaffolding of 
wood, was the judge's bench, covered with black cloth : 
the arm chairs too were lined with black : behind the 
president's seat on the wall, hung the image of Christ, 
sculptured in wood, the object of which, whether to con- 
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sole or frighten, it would be difficult to say, so ferocious 
had he been made to look by the savage artist. 

As no one of the judges had as yet made his appear- 
ance, the honest notary, who was order personified, began 
to put everything in its proper place ; he arranged the 
arm chairs symmetrically ; laid on the table the certificate 
of the most humane doctor, and also the hour glass ; pre- 
pared the candleis and candlesticks, and placed in their 
midst a bronze Christ on which the accused and witness- 
es made oath. This Christ was sometimes red hot, and 
when offered, in this state, to those accused of heresy 
to kiss, would be let fall to the ground with fear, 
thus proving not only their abhorrence of the Bedeem- 
er, but hijs abhorrence of them. Nor did the method- 
ical notary stog^here ; he also made ready the ink and 
paper ; cut the pens, and held them up in the light to 
see if the points were equal, then inserted them, one 
after another, in a stand, like so many arrows, ready to 
be drawn, at any moment, against some Saint Sebastian, 
tied to the stake. 

A little in front of the judge's bench, strong iron rail- 
ings 'shut out the rest of the hall, and here vras seen an- 
other man preparing the instruments of his profession ; 
and this was Master Alexander, the famous executioner 
of Bome. Master Alexander was a robust and well pro- 
portioned man; not stout, but muscular as an athlete, 
with an olive, or rather bronze, complexion ; his hair was 
black and curling ; his shaggy eyebrows, lowering over 
the lids, made his eyes flash like fire amidst the stubble ; 
his lips were thin and compressed, partly by nature, and 
partly from long, habitual silence ; his brow was deeply 
wrinkled, yet we cannot say by years, for his age was a 
mystery. Altogether, his features expressed severity, 
not cruelty ; a degenerated type, but still a Boman one. 
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We Iiave panaed to describe Master Alexander, and not 
without reason ; for, in those times, the executioner was 
as nmch occupied as the prison superintendent is now. 

In the hall were fixed several stakes, each with a cross 
bar, on the top of which were pulleys, furnished with 
small bronze wheels and ropes, destined to draw up 
weights ; on the parement near bj were scattered pieces 
of lead, which were fastened to the feet to increase the 
weight ; this was the torture of the cord: besides which, 
there were many other modest instruments of torture, all 
in readiness for immediate use. Itiuster Alexander closely 
scmtinized them all, arranged them properly, and cleansed 
some of certain black spots, the remains of blood that 
had gushed from human veins. The notary and execu- 
tioner then duly and solemnly prepared themselves to 
perform their judicial functions. 

Meanwhile, another notary and two judges arrived; 
who, having bowed to all and each other, entered into 
conversation, and spoke of the weather, the season, their 
health, and their wives. Judge Cesare Luciani, a most 
brutal creature, with a head like a basket, and face of a 
green color, observed that the bracing air had increased 
his gout and cough; while the notary, Bibaldella, who 
looked upon him as his protector, in a doleful voice ad- 
vised Luciani for God's sake to take care of his precious 
health; The judge replied : 

" We will do so ; we will do so, Giacomino ; '* we do not 
know, however, that he said this through wonder, or fear, 
or satisfaction that any living creature in the world cared 
one jot or tittle for him. 

Another judge, (and this one was thought to be mer- 
ciful,) so red faced that he looked like a pint of wine left 
through forgetfulness on the dinner tableof Madame Jus- 
tice, with rouod, fixed and stupid eyes, having stated 
20 
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that he had been up all night, on account of one of his dogs 
being seized with colic, added : 

" What could I do ? It was my own fault ; my heart 
is altogether too tender ; I was not bom for a criminal 
judge." 

And Eibaldella flatteringly rejoined : 

^* Illustrious sir, he who likes' not dogs> dislikes Chris- 
tians." 

" Very true, GKacomino; last night," continued Luciani, 
between his fits of coughing, " four murders and six rob- 
beries were committed.^^ We are on the track of certain 
villains, and if we catch them, I assure you we shall make 
a famous business of it. These trials, thank God, increase 
every day, and you, my dear Giacomino, must make hay 
while the sun shines. The devil never ceases to cut wood 
for the judge who wishes to keep the kettle boiling." 

" It seems impossible ! You know everything, are in^ 
formed of everything ; I can't understand how you do it ! 
Eh ! Such indefatigable men as you are the world will 
not see again soon," observed the astute Eibaldella. 

Luciani replied : 

''It has been a passion with me from boyhood; but you 
see I am paid for my curiosity by the gout." 

" Do you take snuflF ? " interrupted the order loving 
notary, who was named Bambigno Grifi, ostentatiously 
displaying a superb snuff box. 

*' Beautiful ! magnificent ! " exclaimed all around, in a 
chorus. *' This is perfectly new. How many have you ? " 

'' I want but a dozen to make up the three hundred and 
sixty -five, and then I shall stop. The most Eminent Car- 
dinal Palotta, notwithstanding all his efforts, has only col- 
lected three hundred ; besides, his snuff boxes are very 
cheap, begging his pardon ; he buys them at the lowest 
prices, and regards only their shape ; but I, gentlemen. 
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onlj baj sach as are historical, and kaye authentic vonch- 
ers of their celebrity. I possess one . . . but one, that I 
would not exchange for the clasp of his holiness's cloak : 
it belonged to the Emperor Charles 5th, while in the con- 
vent of San Giusto, and I obtained it from a monk of holy 
life of the order of Saint Jerome, who parted with it for 
the nose of Saint Serapion, a precions relic, which had 
been^br ages in possession of the Grifi family. And 
this one, who, think you, made it ? No less a person than 
Benyenuto Cellini. ..." 

<' Master Alexander, haye you soaped the cord 7 " 
asked the impatient Judge Luciani of the executioner, 
who replied in the affirmatiye. 

" Obsenre," continued the notary Grifi, in ecstacies, 
" the wonderful skill and delicate workmanship. And to 
whom, think you, it has belonged ? To Monsignore 
Henry, Duke of Guise ; and I got it from a certain Fran- 
ciscan monk, who administered to him at Blois the ex- 
treme unction, although he found him already dead. Now, 
I will tell you how I came into possession of such a precious 
treasure. ..." 

'' The most illustrious Signer President ! " shouted an 
usher, throwing open the door; and all in silence turned 
towards the place where the new sun appeared. 

Ulysses Moscati came forward with slow and serious steps. 
His solemn bearing was not due to a£Pectation, but rather, 
notwithstanding his long practice in his disagreeable 
profession, to a repugnance which he inyariably felt on 
approaching the judicial bench. He walked with his 
head cast down, and with eyes fixed upon the ground, 
in the loss of his wife and daughter his heart had suffered 
the severest treatment ; he was left alone upon the earth, 
and at an age when one most keenly feels the necessity 
of consolation. Under his icy exterior flowed bitter, tears, 
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but finding no vent, they returned back to inundate his 
heart. B7 nature he was kind and compassionate, but 
domestic reasons had driven him into a career repugnant 
to him ; though abhorring his profession, he had reached 
that period of life, when, the vigor of his soul being ex- 
hausted, habit had taken the place of will : he had not 
now the energy to resign this old habit, and* like most ex- 
hausted men, allowed himself to be borne along by the 
current of outward events. Hesitating in will, barren of 
afPections, satiety made him alike tedious to himself and 
others : he felt immensely the necessity of tranquillity, 
but knew not where to find, or how to procure it. He 
had the reputation of being a learned jurist for the times 
in which he lived, and was so ; since every where then, 
and especially in Rome, scholastic sophistry passed for 
science. In fact, superficial and servile learning was then 
most acceptable to tbe priests, and since, in the midst of 
universal ignorance, it was able to famish an excuse for 
their grasping and unlimited cupidity, it answered every 
purpose, and was more valued by them, doubtless, than 
profounder acquirements would have been. The priests, 
therefore, in this universal darkness, kept but one lamp, 
with just sufficient light to illuminate their way : when 
then the new lights rose upon the world to shine on all 
men, they huddled together in great anxiety to extin- 
guish it, using their own science as a scourge to* beat to 
death that of others. Thus when the sun of the universe 
arose, that of Rome began 'to decline. Humanity moves 
eastward, Rome westward ; and every step they take 
makes the dividing distance greater and irrevocable. 

Bowing courteously to his colleagues and the subordin- 
ate officers, Moscati took his seat. The first thing that 
met his eyes was the doctor^s certificate of the health 
of Beatrice ; having twice read it over, he calmly said : 
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** It appears then, that, whenever it is requisite, we can 
conscientiously submit this unfortunate girl to torture." 

" Oertainly," answered Lueiani, coughing, "... imme- 
diately. . . .'' 

" I doubt, however, whether we can legally apply it to 
her, as she is only fifteen years of age. On this point, 
gentlemen, I beg you will give me your deliberate opin- 
ion. . . ." 

" As for myself/' said Lndani, " I have no doubt at all. 
I will say, however, what I candidly and conscientiously 
think. If we look at the law, we shall find that age is 
no obstacle in <;ases of certain atrocity ; and since 
parricide ranks with the most atrocious, we can safely 
omit, in this process, the rules adopted in ordinary 
trials. In fact, the law declares a woman mature at 
eleven years, and a man at fourteen ; nor should the 
question of malice be determined by the number of 
years, nor by abstract presumption, but according to 
the facts proven. It was in this way those ~ famous 
judges of the ancient Areopagus wisely sentenced to 
death the boy who stole the golden crown in the Tem- 
ple of Minerva ; and I think you will all, my colleagues, 
agree with me that this crime of parricide evinces a far 
greater depravity than that. If then we se^ for prece- 
dents, numerous instances will occur to you to satisfy your 
minds that age is no obstacle; among which allow me to re- 
late one that gave Siztus 5th, a truly good pontiff^ an ad- 
mirable opportunity of saying golden words. Monsignore 
the Governor of Rome most respectfully reminded the 
pope that he could not condemn to death, as he desired, 
the young iB'lorentine, found guilty of resisting the police 
in Trastevere, because he was not of the age prescribed 
by law. ' If he only wants years^* replied the blessed Sixtus, 
• let him die at once, for toe wUl grant him ten of our ottm,' '' 
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V&Lentme Turchi, an associated judge, observed ap- 
provingly : 

*' And I may add that this was not an atrocious crime." 

" A very just remark," replied old Luciani, feeling al- 
most remorseM, because he had not made it himself. 

Lticiani, according to the justice of those times, was 
quite right. What is injustice to-day too often seems 
justice to-morrow ; besides, it varies in every place, and a 
man condemned in Florence might have been acquitted in 
Pans. Moscati, finding liothing worthy of further oppo- 
sition, cast down his eyes and gave this order : 

" Let the prisoner Beatrice Cenci be brought in." 

She entered, surrounded by a number of policemen, 
and being ordered to look upon the judges, she failed 
to see the numerous instruments of torture in the hall. 
All present fixed their eyes attentively upon her, and, 
struck by her divine countenance, wondered how so much 
wickedness of soul could inhabit so lovely a form, coupled 
with such beautiful features. All wondered save two, 
who had the courage to believe her innocent, and these 
were President Moscati and the executioner Alexander. 

The Notary Eibaldella at once commenced the interro- 
gatories, to which she replied neither timidly nor boldly, 
but in a manner becoming one inspired with the dignity 
of innocence. 

** Administer the oath," ordered Moscati. 

And Eibaldella, holding the crucifix as if he were about 
to strike her on the head, rather than perform a solemn 
rite, said : 

•* Swear." 

Beatrice, placing upon the crucifix her right hand, thus 
spoke : 

** I swear upon this image of the Divine Eedeemer, who 
was crucified for me, that I wil speak the truth, because 
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I know I can speak it ; if I could not, or would not, I 
should abstain from taking this oath." 

"That is what justice expects from you. Beatrice 
Oenci," began Moscati, " you are accused, and we have 
sufficient proof of it, of having premeditated the death of 
your father. Count Francesco Cenci, in complicity with 
your stepmother and brothers. What do you answer ? " 

" It is not true." 

And she pronounced these words with such ingenuous 
frankness that even Saint Thomas, had he heard her, 
would have been satisfied of her innocence. The Judge 
Luciani muttered between his teeth : 

" It is not true, eh ? '* 

** Prisoner ! you are charged, and the process papers 
substantiate it, with having, in company with your afore- 
said relatives, given Olimpio and Marzio, two brigands, 
orders to kill the Count Francesco Cenci, with the promise 
of a reward of eight thousand gold ducats, half of which 
sum was paid before and the other half after the consum- 
mation of the crime." 

" It is not true." 

''Now, now, we shall see if it is not true>" muttered 
Luciani. 

** You are accused, and we have abundant evidence of 
it, of having given, in addition to the money, as a present 
to the aforesaid Marzio, a scarlet mantle, laced with gold, 
which formerly belonged to the late Count FrancescoCenci." 

** It is not so. My father gave that cloak to his valet, 
Marzio, before he left Eome for Bocca Petrella." 

" You are accused, and the process furnishes sufficient 
proof, of haviug caused the murder of your father to be 
committed at Eocca Petrella on the 9th of September, 
1598, and this by the express command of Lucretia 
Fetroni, your stepmother^ who postponed the commission 
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of the crime to that day, the 8th being first fixed upon, 
because on this last occurred the feast of the Most Holy 
Virgin. Further, that Olimpio and Marzio entered the 
chamber where Gount Genci was sleeping, he having pre- 
viously been persuaded tO' drink wine drugged with 
opium, while you, in company with Lucretia Petroni, 
Giacomo, and Bernardino Genci, waited in the antechamber 
for the completion of the crime, "that, the assassins hav- 
ing returned horrified, you asked them what news there 
was» to which they replied, they had not courage enough 
to kill a sleeping man ; that you then said to them, * If 
you cannot kill my father asleep, how can you even look 
in his face when awake ? Is this the conclusion you have 
arrived at after receiving four thousand ducats? Well, 
then, if yoM are such cowards, I will kill my father my- 
self, and you shall not live long.' In consideration of 
which reproaches and threats the assassins reentered the 
chamber of the count, and one of them having placed a 
long iron spike over his eye, the other drove it into his 
head, and afterwards into his neck, thus consummating 
the murder of the said Gount Genci. That the brigands, 
having received the balance of the reward, went away, 
and you, with your brother and stepmother, dragged the 
corpse of your murdered father to an old balcony, from 
whence you cast it upon an alder tree. What do you 
answer ? " 

''I answer, that so many questions of such horrible 
import would be more properly addressed to a pack of 
wolves than to me. I repel them with all the force of 
my soul." 

*' You are accused, and the process proves it, of having 
consigned to Donna Laurenza Gortese, surnamed the 
Mancina, a sheet stained with blood to be washed ; and 
you are also accused of having been privy to the murder 
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of Olimpio by the bandit Marzio, lest be should reveal 
the crime to justice. Answer." 

"May I speak?" 

" It is incumbent on you to speak, and to avow openly 
whatever may tend to enlighten justice, and defend your- 
self from these accusations." 

" Gentlemen ! It is quite superfluous for me to say 
that my whole education has been repugnant to such hor- 
rors ; I will speak frankly the language of my heart and 
you will excuse my simplicity. I am barely sixteen 
years of age ; I was brought up by my blessed mother, 
Donna Virginia Santa Croce, and Donna Lucretia Petroni, 
a lady distinguished for piety ; neither my age, nor the 
precepts taught me by others, can lead any one to suspect 
me guilty of the atrocious crimes of which I am accused. 
Suppose nature had wished to make me a monster of in- 
iquity, I beg you to reflect that an evil tendency or char- 
acter can never so hide itself as not to be in part, at least, 
discovered. Now, as to my past life, you can readily as- 
certain its whole history by questioning my friends, rela- 
tions, and the servants of the family. My life is a book 
of but few pages, open it, read, and attentively examine 
every part of it. Besides, if I am not mistaken, in order 
to judge equitably human deeds, it is essential to consider 
well the causes which may have promoted them. What, 
think you, could have induced me to commit such an en- 
ormous crime ? Greediness of riches ? Why, the greatest 
part of the Genci property is entailed and inherited by 
the eldest son. As to the benefices, prebends, and such 
like offices pertaining to the family, they cannot be en- 
joyed by woman. I was quite ignorant that my late 
father had left, by his will, all the unentailed property of 
the family to convents and religious institutions ; dying 
by a sudden and violent death, I supposed he had died in- 
20* 
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testate, and even in respect to this free property, I should 
have been, as a female, excluded hj the law. My fortune 
is derived from my mother, and my father could not de- 
prive me of it ; I have heard that it amounted to about 
forty thousand scudi ; you see, therefore, that avarice could 
not have tempted me. I do not deny, on the contrary, 
I admit that my father caused me many days of bitter- 
ness, and . . . but religion forbids children to turn their 
back upon the paternal tomb and curse it ; I therefore ab- 
stain now from saying too many, and perhaps unworthy, 
words upon this subject ; it is enough for me to ask, if 
wishing to be relieved from his long persecution and pro- 
cure a more tranquil existence, I could have improved my 
condition by . the crime of parricide, when, besides the 
dread of eternal damnation in the other life, I should have 
suffered all the terrible pangs of remorse and fear in this ? 
Moreover, instances were not wanting in my family of 
petitions, which resulted favorably in securing protection 
from the paternal persecutions. Olimpia, my eldest sister, 
appealed to the Holy Father, and, by means of a humble 
memorial, was united in honorable marriage with Count 
Gabrielli of Agubbio ; and, in fact, I did myself as she 
instructed me to do, and I wrote a supplication which I 
consigned to Marzio, begging him to take it to the office 
of petitions ..." 

" Do you know whether your petition was presented V* 

*' My judge, I begged Marzio to see that it was safely 
delivered." 

" Why did you entrust Marzio with so important a 
commission ? " 

'^Ah! my father kept me in close confinement, and, 
with the exception of Marzio, who alone was trusted by 
Count Gend, I was not permitted to converse with any 
person." 
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" Continue." 

" Snppose natnre had given me the ferocity, my father 
the motive, and the devil the occasion to commit the crime, 
tell me, can 70a imagine a more absurd mode of consum- 
mating it than that mentioned in the charge ? Why make 
use of a weapon 1 With eight thousand ducati^, poisons 
might easily have heen procured, which destroy by de- 
grees, like a consumptive fever, without leaving any trace 
or sign behind them for the researches of justice ; but 
what do I say, that poisons might have been used 7 
Why, I am accused not only of procuring, but administer- 
ing them. Truly, if I gave my father wine drugged with 
opium to make him sleep for a whole night, I had only to 
increase the dose to make him sleep for ever. Why so 
many dangerous operations 1 Why have recourse to ban- 
ditti 1 Why so many accomplices, who often turn traitors, 
and are always fatal ? And, above all, what need was 
there for calling Bernardino, a boy twelve years of age, 
to participate in the conspiracy ? How could he avail 
me, or rather, how could he do otherwise than obstruct 
me ? Had a baby lived in the Genci family, it would also 
have been suspected of complicity I All these supposi- 
tions appear absurd, as they are. Don Giacomo, at the 
time the fatal event took place, was in Rome, and he will 
prove this to you satisfactorily. As to the scarlet cloak, 
I have already said enough. What is said of the sheet 
may be true ; I heard of it several times, and was told 
that the laundress had confessed it was delivered to her by 
a woman thirty years of age. Now, I am much younger 
than that, and it seems to me my appearance warrants 
the assertion. Oh, gentlemen ! you are learned men, 
and experienced in these matters ; you cannot, there- 
fore, believe in such ridiculous inventions. What wai 
the use of the spike and the hammer? Brigands al- 
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• 
ways go armed with more pistols and daggers than 

they require ; and can you suppose they came un- 
armed, when the object of their coming was to com- 
mit murder ? And why should I have dragged the 
body to the balcony, when strong men were near me? 
Was it from necessity, then 1 Certainly not. The idea, 
under these circumstances, of a wife and daughter drag- 
ging off the corpse of a husband and father, is too absurd, 
and too contrary to nature to be indulged a moment. If 
you have a heart in your bosoms, and wisdom in your 
minds, you will not only cease tormenting my soul with 
such accusations, but beware of overpowering my very 
being with such terrible monstrosities." 

All this Beatrice uttered uninterruptedly, and in a be- 
witching voice, and with a graceful manner. The judges, 
with bodies leaning forward and arms extended upon the 
desk, expressed in their features and attitudes profound 
admiration. Even the notary, Kibaldella, with his left 
hand on his papers, and his right hand raised, ceased 
writing. At length, Luciani, astonished, exclaimed : 

*' How soon one learns in the devil's school I " 

*' I admonish you," resumed the president Moscati, " to 
keep your promise to confess the truth, and observe the 
sanctity of the oath ; for your accomplices have already 
acknowledged their crime, and ratified their confession 
under the proof of the torture. . . .'' 

" How I The pain of the torture, then, has forced them 
to condemn themselves, and become eternally infamous ? 
Ah ! torture does not verify the truth. ..." 

" Torture does not verify the truth ? '* interrupted Lu- 
ciani, no longer capable of restraining himself; and half 
raising himself from his chair, he supported his trembling 
body by leaning both hands on its arms. Had the honor 
of his wife apd daughter been calumniated, he could no^ 
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have been more ferocionsly angry. " Torture does not 
verify the truth — torture, which all jurisconsults, nemine 
nemine discrepante^ proclaim the very queen of proof? 
Thou shalt soon see whether torture possesses the virtue 
of extorting the truth. ..." 

Beatrice continued : 

** Donna Lucretia, who is somewhat advanced in years, 
delicately nurtured, of little courage, not foreseeing future 
evil, and eager to get rid of present trouble, may have 
been readily induced to confess what is false. As to the 
boy, Bernardino, it was not necessary to torment him. 
Some sweetmeats sufficed to elicit all you desired to 
know. Giacomo for a long time has been disgusted with 
life, and has even attempted suicide. Such are those 
whom you have tried by the torture, and you presume to 
have discovered the truth ! " 

'' These were not all your accomplices," added Moscati ; 
" others also have confessed." 

" Who ? " 

" Marzio.' 

'< Let Marzio be brought here to confront me, and see 
if he dare sustain his confession in my presence. Al- 
though I believe him capable of the most horrible things, 
if I do not hear him myself, I must refuse to credit such 
iniquity." , 

" Well, yourself, then. ....'' 

"Alas I" 

This sounded like one of those sighs that break the 
heart which utters them. Beatrice then turned her eyes, 
and saw, what she had not perceived before, the ready 
instruments of torture, and she trembled from head to foot. 
At the base of a scaffold stood Marzio, or rather his ghost, 
reduced to skin and bones ; his glassy eyes alone gave 
sign of life. He looked as though he had come to breathe 
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his last. He strove to cast bimself at the feet of Beatrice, 
but conld not move a step, and fell prostrate with his face 
to the floor. Beatrice paused a moment, regarding him 
with contempt ; but. anger in that tender soul soon turned 
to pity, and she stretched forth her hands to help him to 
rise. 

"Am I then, adorable lady," said Marzio, faintly, " still 
worthy of your pity ? Oh, Signora Beatrice, have com- 
passion on me, for God's sake, I am so miserable .... 
miserable." 

" Why, Marzio, did you accuse me ? What have I 
done, that you should join the others in blasting my repu- 
tation?" 

" Ah ! I know too late the divine hand that chastens 
me ; too late, that innocence alone can make us happy. I 
took another road, and have caused not only my own ruin, 
but that' of others. I care not for myself, but those who 
are innocent ... Oh 1 ... I killed Olimpio lest he should 
injure you, and lo the result ! But I swear by that God 
who will soon be my judge, that I never sought to harm 
you. Satiated with life, weighed down by infirmities, 
my heart stung by remorse, and exhausted by the torture, 
I heard not a syllable of what was read to me, nor knew 
what they made me assent to. I confessed every thing 
they desired, provided they would put a speedy end to 
my life : they were false to their promise, and converted 
my words into daggers to plunge into the heart of the 
innocent " 

** Signor President,'* interrupted Luciani, " you have 
not assembled us here, I pray, to listen to a recital of the 
eulogies of Amaryllis and Melibeus." 

" I fully concur in the appropriate observation of the 
most worthy auditor, Luciani," chimed in the judge, Val- 
entino Turchi. 
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''Have patience, gentlemen," said Moscati, calmly, 
" and remember that we are not here for amusement. 
Since ^t is in our power to cut short one's speech with the 
ax, let us leave to the unfortunate the melancholy satis- 
faction of complaint and tears." 

" They will have plenty of time to weep, when they 
return to prison. Had you taken the trouble, Signor 
President, to turn the hour glass, you would know that we 
have already spent two hours without coming to any con- 
clusion. The government certainly does not pay us for 
wasting our time in such a manner . . . and if we go on 
at this rate, I phall ask permission to leave, that I may 
atteiid to more important matters.'' 

" You may go, and may God accompany you. ..." 

•The wretch, however, did not avail himself of the pres- 
ident's permission ; but, on the contrary, sat down on his 
arm chair, more at ease than ever. Meanwhile, Moscati, 
turning towards Marzio, said, 

"Accused I answer briefly : do you confirm or not your 
confession, in presence of this accused girl ? " 

" Signori judges ! the harm you mean to do me will be 
serious but short. I know I am soon to appear before the 
tribunal of God, who requires neither testimony nor con- 
fessions. You can shorten the thread of my life, but not 
prolong it. Listen now to the truth, such as it is known 
to Him who will judge both you and me. I know these 
are my last hours, and God knows they are sad enough 

but it matters not blessed be they, for 

they afford me the opportunity of bearing witness to the 
innocence of this divine girl. Who Francesco Cenei was, 
many among you ought to know ; since you have, per- 
haps, examined and condemned him several times for his 
enormous crimes. The saints of his calendar were crimes, 
each more atrocious than the other ; his amusement consist- 
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ed in trampling on all law, human and divine ; in him 
nature seemed to have fixed the boundaries, beyond which 
the most audacious villainy dared not pass. Such was 
Genci, and who, among you, is ignorant of it ? One day, 
this devil breathed upon me, and my heart was withered. 
You must know, judges, that I had married a girl of Yit- 

tana Annetta whom I, a poor orphan, 

adored next to the Holy Virgin ; and he snatched her 

from me, in all her beauty and freshness and 

then returned her to me, but transformed into a corpse 
with a dagger through the body. I attacked his castle, 
called, on account of the infamous deeds committed with- 
in its walls, *Ribalda,* and not finding him there burned his 
apartments, and set every thing on fire that I could reach. 
On those rocks are still to be seen, vestiges of the flames. 
I abandoned the country, with an oath that I would steep 
my revenge in the blood of his family and of himself. I 
came to Rome, endeavored to procure service in his 
house, and succeeded. I also contrived to gain his favor. 
Whilst projecting the means of putting my purpose into 
execution, I learned the unutterable misery of his family. 
He hated his children as enemies, and prayed God and 
the saints that he might see them all die before himself. 
Go to the Church of Saint Thomas, and there you will 
see the tombs he ordered for his children ; go, and you 

will see by the side dt one of them, a son what 7 , 

the tomb of a dog. One only creature he loved .... 
did I say loved ? I was wrong, yet know not how to ex- 
press myself differently. I fear I have said too little, and 
yet I could not say more without covering my face with 
my hands . . . but I cannot raise my hands so high . . . 
because you have broken my arms by the torture. He 
loved, then, Beatrice. Confinement, starvation, blows, 
flatteries, abominable stratagems, every infamous mean* 
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did this old man resort to, to contaminate tbis angel of 
purity. It was then that compassion for this unhappy 
family, whom I had sworn to destroy, overcame my reso- 
lution, and I prevented the commission of more crimes in 
one day than your honors, perhaps, ever judged in a year. 
When Count Genci received intelligence from Spain of 
the death of his two sons, Rocco and Cristofano, he had 
the audacity to give a grand banquet to his relatives and 
fnends, when he so blasphemously spoke and acted, it 
seemed almost a miracle that Bome itself was not de- 
stroyed by the Divine vengeance : you may interrogate 
the guests, among whom were cardinals and barons. 
When all the guests, from disgust or horror, had deserted 
the hall, the count, more intoxicated with wickedness 
than wine, dared to lay his wicked hands on Beatrice. 
That would have been the last day of his life, had not 
the innocent girl screened and protected him from my up- 
lifted hand. She implored me not to attempt her father's 
life ; but I would not relinquish my purpose, and decided 
to leave the house, in order to meet him elsewhere. The 
cunning old man, however, suspected me ; but, feigning 
confidence, sent me to Rocca Petrella to prepare his 
apartments. His apartments ! He had already dispatched 
assassins to waylay and kill me on the road, and mean- 
while made me a present of bis scarlet cloak, laced with 
gold, which I refused to accept as unbecioming my con- 
dition, but which he insisted on my taking and wearing 
as a protection on my journey against the malaria of the 
campagna : but his real object was to make the scarlet 
cloak a signal for the assassins, to mark unmistakably 
their victim. I saved myself from his snares, and turned 
them against himself. I assembled a band of my compan- 
ions, and, while he thought I was dead, made him a pris- 
oner in his last journey to Ribalda, and conveyed him to 
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the cavern of Tagliacozzo. He was to have been killed 
there, but he escaped. We drank of a certain wine drag- 
ged with opium, which the count had brought frOm Borne, 
and whilst stupefied by the wine, he was delivered from 
our hands, although the key of his prison was in my 
pocket. And, who, think you, was his liberator ? This 
divine girl. Notwithstanding this, I did not renounce my 
bloody purpose ; on the contrary, my revengeful determi- 
nation grew stronger and stronger, and one night, having 
first carefully examined the locality, I, in company with 
two comrades, broke the iron bars of a window on the 
ground floor, and penetrated into the castle. One of my 
companions observed a shadow, some distance o£P, and 
hastened to follow it ; it ascended the stairs, and entered 
a room, forgetting or neglecting to shut the door. That 
room was the prison in which Count Genci confined his 
daughter Beatrice, in reward for having saved his life. 
.... Shall I say what motive attracted thither this 
shadow, who was none other than the count himself? 
No .... let your imaginations picture it ! . . . . My 
companion, who had continued to follow him, now rushed 
upon the count and killed him with a knife, less to satisfy 
my vengeance than to revenge outraged nature : and he 
did right : and whoever among you dares assert he would 
not himself have done the same, I declare him here, in 
the presence of Jesus Christ, a viler traitor than he who 
struck him in the face ! It was we who dragged away 
his accursed body ; we who threw him from the balcony 
on the alder tree. Signora Beatrice was awakened by the 
tumult iu her room. The sheet was stained with the 
count's blood ; but she neither saw it, nor gave it to the 
laundress, because she swooned away in her prison, and 
was taken from^hence almost frantic. It was I who killed 
Olimpio ; how and wherefore, I have already told yon. 
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.... In Naples, I confessed whatever they wished, 
under the pains of tortnre .... this is the truth . . . 
everything to the contrary is false .... Now, do with 
me as you please. I will conclude by thanking God, with 
all my soul, for granting me sufficient strength to say what 
was necessary in this matter . . . ." And with these 
words, he staggered, and would have fallen to the floor, 
had not Master Alexander hastened to assist him. 

" Tell me, Signor President, is there no danger of her 
having bewitched him ? " whispered Luciani, with a mys- 
terious air, in Moscati's ear ; and as the latter shrugged 
his shoulders, and made no reply, Luciani continued : 
••"What, what .... yow do not believe this .... it 
seems strange to you .... take care not to permit your- 
self to be dazzled by the false lights of the present day, 
which illuminate but one road, and that is the straight 
road to hell." 

Luciani's insolent petulance very much annoyed Mos- 
cati, who, vexed to be thought wanting to his faith, 
witchcraft being in those days one of its dogmas, roused 
himself and resolutely demanded of Luciani : 

•* Why, Signor Auditor, do you doubt my belief in 
witchcraft ? I wholly believe in it ; but I do not see that 

it has anything to do with the case before us 

The accused then persists in retracting ? *' 

Marzio nodded assent. 

** The final torture .... there is no remedy,'' observed 
the ever prompt Luciani ; while Valentino Turchi echoed : 

" There is no remedy ; the final torture." 

Moscati, drawing out his handkerchief, wiped the pers- 
piration from his face, and turning to the notary, said : 

" Notary, admonish the accused not to persist in his re- 
traction .... warn him ; otherwise, he must undergo 
the final torture, according to law .... explain this 
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torture to him folly and clearly .... and if be still pe& 
sistB, draw up the decree." 

The worthy judge could not refrain from sobbing whilst 
delivering this address, the import of which the notary- 
repeated to Marzio, informing him besides, that the final 
torture signified torments which generally ended in death. 
Marzio replied with a nod, for his swollen tongue pre- 
vented speech. The decree being drawn up, read and 
subscribed, the Notary Ribaldella, turning first to Luciani, 
who was attentively observing him, and then to the execu- 
tioner, said to the latter : 

" It is your turn, now." 

Master Alexander seized Marzio's arms, placed them 
one over the other, behind his shoulders, and firmly bound 
them : after testing the cord, to see that it ran fireely over 
the pulley, he took off his cap and said : 

** Illustrious judges, in the severest way ? " 

** The devil I of course, the severest ; " growled Ludani, 
who could not restrain his impatience. 

The others nodded their heads affirmatively. 

Master Alexander, aided by an assistant, drew up 
Marzio slowly. Beatrice, lest she should see, inclined her 
head upon her breast ; but soon, driven by an irresistible 
impulse, raised her eyes. Horrible ! horrible ! With a 
loud scream she covered her face with both hands .... 
that mass of naked bones, in such a frightful attitude, bad 
inspired terror and pity at the same moment. The exe- 
cutioner, after Marzio had been made to touch, with his 
arms stretched above his head, the cross bar of the stake, 
which was six feet above the floor, loosed the cord and 
let him fall. His fall was terrible . . . . his very bones 
were heard to crack. Marzio opened his bewildered eyes, 
while from his mouth fell drops of bloody foam. It was, 
indeed, a famous fall ; one of the best ever administered 
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by Master Alexander in the whole course of his life : it 
was difficnlt to say whether he was gratified or displeased 
with his performance, for he remained silent and motion- 
lessy waiting for further orders. 

•" Courage, Master Alexander, give him another .... 
one of your best ; " cried oat Lnciani, half rising from his 
seat with excitement. 

''It is not necessary, iUnstrions sir ; he has got his 
death blow." 

" How ! how ? Is he dead ? " howled Lneiani. "Why 
did you kill him ? How dared this fellow to die before 
retracting ? " 

And as Master Alexander only, shmgged his shoulders, 
and said nothing, the judge continued : 

*' Let us see, let us try if he be dead ; put some fire 
tinder his feet ; that will test it." 

And he rose firom his seat to help Alexander, but Mos- 
cati held him back by the arm, exclaiming, angrily : 

" For God's sake, remember the dignity of your office ! 
Are you the judg^, or the executioner ? " 

But Luciani loosened his arm, and, impelled by his* brut- 
al impulse, advanoed quickly towards Alexander, whose 
hand was resting on Marzio's breast, and anxiously 
inquired : 

"WeU?" 

" Illustrious sir, I have already told you ; he is dead." 

Luciani then vented his rage on the corpse, hy thus 
addressing it : 

''Ah ! Thou rascal, thou hast then escaped me ? Thou 
hast cheated justice, and swindled Alexander out of his 
hanging-fee of fifty scudil " Then returning to his seat, he 
cried out to Moscati : 

*' Gome, Signor President, let us strike the iron while it 
is hot ; let us take advantage of the ^rl's terror ; let us 
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hear what time she ungs to the accompaniment of the 
cord/' And his eyes flashed like a viper's on Beatrice. 

'' Enough," interrnpted, energeticallj, the president, 
*' it is I who direct the trial ; the sitting is closed." And 
he started to go. 

The notary, Grifi, as was his hahit, stopped a while to 
clean the pens ; and, having hastily replaced them in good 
order, ran after the judges, exclaiming : 

** Now, I will finish my story, in relation to the Dake 
of Guise's snuffbox " 

Beatrice, pallid as marble, could hardly move ; her lips 
were colorless, and her eyes wild and glassy from terror : 
summoning her courage and remaining strength to her 
aid, she approached Marzio's body, stopped before the 
corpse, gazed upon it fixedly, and thus apostrophised it : 

** Miserable man ! Thou couldst not save me ; but I 
forgive thee, and pray God also to forgive thee. Thou 
hast sinned greatly ; but hast loved and lEinffered more. 
Thou didst not live for virtue; but thou hast died for 
truth. I envy thee .... for my life is such that I envy 
the dead. I cannot show thee my love (and thus saying, 
she gently closed his eyes, which were staring wide open) 
in any other way than by fulfilling this last duty, which 
I do with all my heart." Then turning towards the jaif- 
ors, with a resolute countenance, she said : ** Let us now 
return to the prison." 

But her knees trembled, and at every step she stum- 
bled, and was near falling to the ground ; her pallid feat- 
ures and shivering limbs revealed the terrible emotion of 
her soul. Master Alexander, doffing his cap and keeping 
at a distance, thus respectfully addressed her : 

** Signora, I know you cannot touch me ; please God, 
I shall never touch you ; but now you require some as- 
sistance, and, if you will allow me, I will call a person, 
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on whose arm 70a can bear without fear: she springs 
from an evil tree, and was bom in prison ; yet she is a 
flower, fit to be presented to the Madonna .... she is 
my daughter." 

He then gave a long whistle, and soon a girl appeared ; 
beautifol, it is true, but pale and hesitating. Poor thing ! 
she was conscious that she was bom to misfortune. 

" Virginia," said her father, " give thine arm to this 
lady .... she is as unfortunate as thou." 

Beatrice, fixing ber eyes upon the stranger's face, felt 
at once well disposed towards her ; and leaning affection- 
ately upon her arm, moved in the direction of the prison. 

Master Alexander purposely inflicted the horrible tor- 
ture, that Marzio might die at once. Compassion, not 
hatred, prompted him to terminate, as speedily as possible, 
the sufferings of that miserable man. The consequence 
was, the executioner lost about thirty scudi, no small 
sum for a hangman, indeed, a large one ; much more than 
would be allowed him by the charitable bowels of a 
superintendent of humanitarian prisons, who, for thirty 
scudi and a little piece of silk dyed in the blood of 
Sunt Stephen, would sell thirty Ghrists, with the Blessed 
Virgin to boot ; and if I exaggerate a single hair's breadth, 
may the devil take me, as I write. 



CHAPTER XXIV, 

THE JUDGES. 



** A new torture I nrast describe In venes. 
• e e e • e e 
For when strength of mind is added to ill will and power, 
' No remedy can be afforded b> the people." 

DAim. **IiiFVBiro." 



. Misfortune is always foreshadowed bj some presage 
or auguiy. Calm, collected minds foresee it hj a tboas- 
and indications, as birds are conscious of an approaching 
storm; others, perpetually agitated by incessant vicissi- 
tudes, do not perceive it, and when it comes, are suddenly 
and unexpectedly overwhelmed. 

In vain did the president Moscati close his ears to an 
inward voice, which constantly said to him, " Thou cast- 
est away thy lajbor." The voice ever returned to afflict 
him, and his mind became a prey to thoughts which, like 
specters, now hid and now revealed their frightful forms ; 
nor did he dare interrogate them, lest they should more 
folly disclose themselves. However, heaving a long sigh, 
and supplicating heaven with a look, he directed his steps 
towards the palace of the Vatican. Having been an- 
nounced, he waited patiently for two hours, when the 
pope's chamberlain came to inform him that he might en- 
ter ; then, passing the door, he found himself in the pres- 
ence of the supreme pontiff. 

Concealed by a screen of green silk, which softened the 
[96] 
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light of the candles, the face of Olement 8th was not dis- 
tingoishable, nor could the two cardinals Aldobrandini, 
his nephews, who sjbood behind his chair, be seen. At 
this time the popes still represented the fingers of that 
same hand, which had for so manj ages been extended 
over no small portion of the human race .... if to bless 
it, God in his goodness will one day decide. In our own 
day, there is some difference among them $ not so great, 
however, as to believe them bom of a different family. 
Silent as to the oth^s, we will only speak of the last, of 
Pius 9th, who exhibited great sympathy for the liberty of 
the people, and showed himself the most affectionate son 
of his venerable mother, Italy. In religious matters he 
was diligent, but not rigorously zealous, at least, in the 
beginning of his pontificate. Gregory 16th, on the con- 
trary, only occupied hhaself in divinity, of which he was 
a famous master, caring somewhat less for the liberty and 
happiness of his dearly beloved children. The latter pope, 
to tighten the sweet bonds between the beloved children 
and loving father, called only one foreign army into Borne ; 
the former, having the same object in view, called four, 
and two of these are still aiding him in making the Roman 
people bear that sweet yoke, his affection. 

Clement wore the blood-colored velvet cape, tiimmed 
with ermine, and the rochet of finest lace ; his cowl was 
also of red velvet, and his gown, stockings, and shoes 
were of white silk^ with the cross in gold embroidered 
thereon. The light of the candies, falling mainly on the 
nether parts of the servant of servants, brought into prom- 
inent relief one of his feet, majestically laid upon a crim- 
son velvet cushion, adorned with gold fringe and tassels, 
as if to say to every one that i^proached, Kiss me. 
The jadge» M09oMt/mtm too good; a 0»tliolie not to hear 
21 
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this voice, and falling heavily down — ^for he was old and 
infirm — his venerable white head struck against the leg 
of the pope, who, a martyr to the gout, was seized with 
acnte pain ; but, biting his lip, he disguised his suffer* 
ing until he could say, 

"Arise." 

The old man, supporting his trembling hand on the 
floor, and bending his knees with difficulty, contrived at 
length to rise to his feet. Having recovered his breath, 
he ingenuously expressed to the pope^his opinion in rela- 
tion to the trial of the Cenci family. He revealed the 
uncertainty of the evidence ; exposed the improbability 
of the depositions ; the tender age of some of the accused ; 
the facts not merely discordant, but contradictory ; and, 
in connection with some arguments of his own, repeated 
those urged by Beatrice. He even dared allude (a great 
audacity in those days I) to the doubtful character of tes- 
timony extorted by torture ; for if Marzio had confessed 
under one trial by torture, he had also retracted that con- 
fession, and died under another; proof positive, in his 
opinion, that the brigand's last words were the truth. 
The Gencis, except the girl, had confessed a little and de- 
nied a little, declaring that they had accused themselves, 
because driven to it by excessive sufferings. He dwelt 
also on the marvelous sincerity of Beatrice ; her effective 
eloquence and irresistible powers of persuasion ; and ex- 
pressed his conviction of her innocence. " He wished," he 
said, " from a conscientious desire to discharge his duty, 
to make his holiness acquainted with these things, that 
he, in his infallibility, might decide what was best to be 
done in the premises. Further, that Bernardino, a lad 
twelve years of age, had been submitted to the cord, and 
this would ever be a cause of deep remorse and unspeak- 
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able grief. Beatrice had not jet been tried by tbe 
torture, for this seemed to him like committing a mortal 
sin." 

Whilst Moscati was thus speaking, the two cardinals, 
who were in the background behind the pope's chair, ex- 
changed quick and penetrating glances with each other ; 
and the pontiff also raised his eyebrows several times ; 
but, habitually skillful in dissimulation, he restrained 
himself, and, in a calmer tone of voice than usual, 
praised Moscati for his good intentions, and promised 
to take into careful consideration the matters brought to 
his notice, inviting him with affectionate phrase, to return 
the following morning, at the same hour. He then dis- 
missed him with the apostolic benediction. 

Moscati, notwithstanding these extraordinary demon- 
strations of good will, was experienced in " the wiles and 
guiles " of the court, and went away with his heart more 
than ever depressed. The inward monitor, more perti- 
nacious than before, warned him that he had vainly wast- 
ed his time and labor. Educated in the school of expe- 
rience, he well knew that with men in general, and 
especially with prelates, the more one promises, the less 
he performs; and that hopes planted in a court, either 
wither on the stem, or, like the poppy, lose their petals 
at the first gust of wind. Courts are like treacherous sea 
shores, whose proximity is never so dangerous to the 
mariner as when the sky is serene and the waves tran- 
quil 

In spite of his presentiment, the honest man started 
the next morning for the Vatican, with a prayer to God 
that he might prosper his undertaking. He was received 
by the chamberlains with unusual respect, and informed 
that his Eminence Cardinal San Giorgio, nephew of his 
holiness, was expecting him in his apartments. Sad 
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omens Always seemed to increase ; but what can inan do 
against destiny ? Certainly, when all our efforts to ob- 
tain some good are exerted in vain, it is but small conso- 
lation to think we did all in our power to ensure success ; 
and yet this is the only one that is left us. Cardinal S^n 
Giorgio, long and intimately versed in state affairs, was 
famous for his skill in the cunning arts of courts. It is, 
therefore, needless to narrate that he received Moscati 
with exquisite kindness ; he invited him to sit down dose 
by himself, and thus agreeably and politely opened the 
conversation : 

'^ I am glad, most illustrious Signor President, to be able 
to assure you that his holiness has received with great 
pleasure your wise comments respecting the trial of the 
Cencis; they have not only convinced him of your ex- 
cellent heart, but exquisite judgement, and if formerly 
his holiness entertained a high esteem for you, his affec- 
tion and regard are now doubly increased : it is, however, 
the will of his holiness to examine this process himself, 
and with the seriousness it appears ^o deserve. His holi- • 
ness dislikes the rigors, though salutary, of Pope Sixtus, 
but he detests at the same time, the exceeding Gregorian 
lenity: he sees with profoundest sorrow that evil 
plant6---by reason of the want of diligence shown during 
the war with Fetrara— are sprouting, thicker and more 
malignant than ever^ in the very bosom of his dominions : 
both his religion and duty^ towards God forbid this. How- 
ever, it cannot be doubted, without offending the piety of 
the holy ^Either, that the d^ecisions which, in his supreme 
wisdom, he thought ought to have been adopted, were 
not such asto fulfill the requirements of justice." Here, 
changing suddenly the subject of his speech, he said, in 
the kindest manner : ** The paternal heart of his holiness 
has been moved to compassion, in connderation of the re* 
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xaarki^ble deeli>:e in bealth of so zealous and excellent a 
servant as j/onuuelt, m<^8t illustrioas President: he has 
beard, with the deepest regret, that misfortune has visit- 
ed your family, and desires, so far as mortal man can do, 
to alleviate your sorrows. I speak for him, by his au- 
thority : the . holy father is fully satisfied with your zeal, 
illustrious Freindent, but both charity and justice forbid 
him to p^mit any longer the sacrifice of yourself." 
. **AhI thjBre are ^efs,'' replied Moscati, '< which men 
cannot console, only exasperate. God alone can relieve 
th^m, and, perhaps, by the only remedy for all ills, 
deatibi/' 

. " I believe it ; and, therefore, I wonder so much the more, 
that you, who are oppressed by great domestic affiction, 
sbpuld have the courage to attend to the duties of your 
office, which, from their laborious and naturally melan- 
choly nature, would increase, rather than lessen your sor- 
rows." 

" True ; but I persevere in my duties, because I have 
always believed, and do stiUL that there is no difference 
l]^ween a soldier and a magistrate, and that the latter 
should die on his bench, like the former on the battle 
field ; as your eminence well knows, the Roman emper- 
ors, in consideration of the labors and devotion of magis- 
trates, heaped praises on them more plentii^ly than on 
soldieyfi," 

. " What you esteem and so highly commend in a sub- 
ject would be deemed cruel in a prince, who should never 
permit a faithful magistrate to wear himself out in labor, 
until he becomes a rotten stick, fit only for the fire: 
even the Romans, when they reached that period of life, 
called 'old age,' withdrew without infamy from public 
affairs. Towards evening, every animal on earth ceases 
to work." 
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** And I also, Eminencei would like to follow the uni- 
versal habit ; not to rest, for there is time enough for that 
in the grave ; but to prepare myself, by meditation on 
serious things, for that end which is common to us all, 
and particularly desired by me : notwithstanding pagan 
examples, I should fear to be blamed. Jesus, the Re- 
deemer, taught us, quite otherwise, the virtue of sacrifice ; 
but I, who feel myself incapable of such disinterested- 
ness, would prefer to bear, without reproach, my white 
hairs to the tomb." 

"Before all things, I advise you, dearest brother in 
Christ, to lend a willing ear to the summons from above : 
besides, I assure you, that instead of blame, you will re- 
ceive praise, and from the holy father the fullest appro- 
bation ; in whose name I offer you all those favors you 
may think most appropriate to the final execution of your 
proposal.*' 

" Since your eminence is so graciously pleased to con- 
sole this wounded heart, I will reveal to you that I am 
called to dedicate myself wholly to God in some one of 
the religious orders, not less renowned for sanctity than 
for kindness and charity towards my brethren in tribula- 
tion." 

" There are so many of such religious orders, my dear, 
in the holy Catholic Church, your only obstacle will be 
to choose. There are the monks of San Giovanni di 
Dio, consecrated to the care of poor invalids ; the Au- 
gustinsj of the Riscatto ; the Order of Preachers j. true 
athletes of Christ ; the Franciscans, who, with the Dom- 
inicans, were the supporters of the church in days of 
peril : but these orders, though suited to your zeal, are 
not exactly such as your studies and age require. The 
reverend Benedictine Fathers of Montecassino, consecrat- 
ed to a contemplative life, became, by their virtues and 
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learning, famous among the most renowned orders of 
Ghristianity : and I would advise you to retire among 
them, did J not at least prefer the fathers of the Company 
of Jesus. . . .*' 

"The Jesuits?'' 

" The Jesuits. Who more than they deserve well of 
the church } Saints Francis and Dominic sustained the 
tottering church; the Jesuits reconstructed it. Who 
could have resisted more valiantly than they the Luther- 
ans, Galvinists, Zwinglians, and all the other cursed, her- 
etical ahominations 1 To popes and kings the Jesuits 
are more essential than teeth are in a man's mouth ; with- 
out them one cannot chew: I know well what I say. 
Princes tried to humble the church ; but the church, in 
just defence, crushed the princes. Now, that the people 
threaten both the throne and the altar, princes have grown 
wise and, uniting themselves in the bonds of love, en- 
deavor to cure their reciprocal* wounds. Popes and mon- 
archs should be supported with equal earnestness, since 
both derive the divine right from God, the former direct- 
ly, the latter indirectly. The Jesuits understand per- 
fectly well their double mission, and they practise it with 
^ the wisdom of the serpent and harmlessness of the dove : 
they never doubt, never hesitate, never dishonestly dis- 
cuss. Both obedience and faith triumphed over the world ; 
for you must understand, illustrious President, that he 
who undertakes to investigate the dogmas of the church, 
or the edicts of kings, is either already a heretic or a rebel, 
or in a fair way of soon becoming so." 

'*Eh! Yes . . . the Jesuits ... I do not say: in- 
deed, they are very deserving : but the Order of Saint 
Jerome, Eminence, what think you of that ? " 

" Holy Virgin ! Do you wish. President, to select an 
imperial retreat 7 This does not seem to me humility ; 
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lively, their fellows from afar ; and soon recognizing each 
other, form alliances for mutual protection. Oftentimes 
and with the deepest grief have I observed the powerful 
and innumerable brotherhood of thfe wicked. They seem 
to be irresistibly drawn together by a secret animal mag- 
netism, a sort of breath, springing from the devil. When 
they declare war against thee, surrender thyself; thou 
canst not contend against them : they are invisible, yet 
powerful ; impalpable, yet invincible. On the other hand, 
and with equal grief, I have beheld the indifference 
of the good towards each other ; possessing virtue and 
wisdom, they think these suffice to themselves, and make 
no effort for an offensive or defensive alliance. Oh! ye 
wise men of the earth, open once your eyes and you will 
see that if right is the hilt, force is the blade of the sword. 
We read that in the East Indies swarms of ants sometimes 
attack the elephant, and speedily reduce him to such a 
plight that nothing is left but white, polished bones : what 
is done by the ants in the East Indies is done in Europe 
by the wicked, the envious, the ignorant, to the damage 
of the good and virtuous. True, the lion always goes 
alone, but in deserts, where he finds neither Jesuits, nor 
government committees, nor the big ants of India, nor royal 
tribunals, nor attorney generals. 

Thus, the Cardinal San Giorgio, obliged, as he was, to 
choose a vile man from the wicked herd of magistrates, 
observed, in the distance, a vulture ready to pounce on 
the first carcase in its way — the Judge Luciani. Having 
summoned him to his presence, he received him with his 
usual treacherous caresses, and then informed him that his 
holiness, his most glorious uncle, never ceased speaking 
in. the highest terms of his great learning, and especially 
of the readiness and salutary severity with which he ex- 
pedited business ; he (the cardinal) aU ' well knew that 
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Pope Sixtus 5th had a very exalted opinion of him, and 
before his death recommended him to the pope, his uncloi 
as a man eminently worthy of being employed in the most 
difficult emergencies : that it had been the intention of 
the pope, his uncle, to promote and reward him for his 
numerous merits, but until now he had been prevented from 
so doing by state affairs and the anxieties incident to the 
war. Meanwhile, to make up for lost time, his holiness 
wished, as a proof of his confidence, to entrust to his care 
the Genci trial, which had been scandalously protracted, 
whilst, according to universal belief, the evidences of guilt 
were numerous and unimpeachable. He advised Luciani 
to proceed at once, to avoid all delay, and fulfill the ex- 
pectations of the Roman people and the holy father : by 
such a course he would merit the appellation of restorer 
of justice .... 

The cardinal, inflamed with the desire of accomplishing 
his object, had said more than was necessary. The eyes 
of the judge flashed like those of a wild beast before 
it springs upon its prey ; and his impetuous words strug- 
gled for utterance : 

" Certainly, certainly, your eminence : with Signor 
Moscati nothing could be done; his head was full of 
scruples .... full of fears .... indeed, I never knew 
where I should find myself. Think of it, your eminence ! 
I implored him in vain to submit Beatrice Cenci to the 
preparatory torture, whilst (may God deliver me from 
judging rashly) there was evidence enough to hang her 
(I beg pardon for this lapsus lingua, as she is noble) — 
to behead her ten times.'' 

" Is it possible ? " exclaimed the cardinal, in wonder, 
and raising both hands. 

" And when I intimated that she was bewitched — 
struck as I was at her clearness of mind, and ready 
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speech, which are not at all natural to an ingenuous girl 
— ^he looked as though I had uttered a great heresy. Your 
Eminence well knows that the devil generally bestows 
the gift of eloquence on those into whose bodies he en- 
ters." 

On the contrary, his eminence knew, from the second 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, that the gift of 
tongues comes from the Holy Ghost ; and that when the 
Apostles went forth, on the day of Pentecost, speaking 
unknown languages, the people thought them drunk with 
wine. However, the cardinal, deeming it unprofitable to 
contradict the judge, pressed his lips and bent his head 
approvingly. 

" You may rely on me," continued Luciani, " I am 
used to quick and thorough work. When Pope Sixtus 
sent me to Bologna, on business relating to the Pepoli 
affair, I had the honor to place the count in the hands of 
his holiness in less than a week " 

" Ah ! He was beheaded in '86 " 

" I beg pardon, your Eminence, it was in '85, on the 
Friday following the festival of Corpus Domini^ in the 
first year of his pontificate. That blessed count was im- 
mensely rich, and had powerful relations and numerous 
partisans ; and, when Justice seized him, no one would 
witness against him, and he was even on the point of be- 
ing acquitted, when his Holiness Sixtus 5th despatched 
me immediately by post to Bologna, to intimate to the 
illustrious judges that, if they did not speedily condemn 
to the gibbet Count Giovanni, he would order them to bo 
hanged. So, reduced to the alternative of hanging or be- 
ing hanged, they hanged ; and they did right ; not, how- 
ever, without some damage to their reputation for too 
long delay : for what is law in a well directed govern- 
ment? Nothing etae than the rule of conduct for sub- 
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jects. Now> wlio makes the law ? The Prince : his will, 
therefore, is law : to write and publish it, is only a formal- 
ity ; and Pope Sixtus, who knew how to govern, not only 
insisted on that law which was written, but on whatever 
he chose to express by his voice, or by a nod." 

" Ah ! Pope Sixtus understood how I " 

** The petitions sent to that excellent pope in favor of 
the count numbered more than five hundred : he listened 
only to one of them, which was from the count himself, 
who implored the privilege of his rank, and respectfully 
requested to be beheaded, instead of hanged. Sixtus, 
with his usual benevolence, not only granted the petition, 
but, of his own free will, conferred the distinguished honor 
of permitting the count to wear his sword on his way to 
the scaffold. However," continued Lueiani, hesitating, 
*' I do not comprehend how Pope Sixtus deigned to re- 
member me in his last hours, for he had taken such an 
aversion to me that I came near losing my neck ; and 
God knows that I served him with my whole heart. But 
he was truly a great pontiff, though when his temper was 
once fully roused, it was impossible to soothe him." 

His Eminence, who had told a downright falsehood, 
was not a man to be easily abashed : he, therefore, readily 
replied : 

<< Certainly : but as Pope Sixtus, after his first fit of 
rage, became calm, so we must believe that, conscious of 
the fault he had committed without remedying it during 
his life, he endeavored to do so in the hour of death." 
Then, desirous of distracting the attention of Lueiani, the 
cardinal asked : ** How did it happen, illustrious President, 
that you fell into disgrace with such a pope ? '' 

" You must know. Eminence, that Pope Sixtus, being 
somewhat wearied of seeing always common people con- 
demned to die, was seized with the caprice of seeing some 
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prince conducted to the scaffold. He was so much ocett 
pied with this idea, that sometimes, as he listened for his 
amusement to the history of the imprisonment and death 
of Queen Mary Stuart, he would sigh and say : * Oh, God ! 
when will that day come, when I also shall enjoy such 
an opportunity ? ' And another time, going up to the 
window aiyi turning his face towards the west, where he 
thought England was situated, he cried out, as if address- 
ing Queen Elizabeth : * Happy Queen I to whom Heaven 
granted the honor of sending to the scaffold a crowned 
head ! ' Whilst longing for such an opportunity, fortune 
presented him with one in the person of Monsignore Far- 
nese, son of his Serene Highness the Duke of Parma. This 
young prince, in disobedience of the pope's orders, was 
bold enough to carry arms on his person in the streets of 
Rome, and even went with them to the Vatican, and into 
the presence of the pontiff himself. Sixtus secretly or- 
dered the sheriff and police to be ready in the antecham- 
ber, and seize the prince as he came out, and conduct ^im 
at once to the Castle of Sant. Angelo. The law was ex- 
plicit, the crime indubitable, and aggravated by the cir- 
cumstances and sanctity of the locality. So soon as the 
arrest took place there was great excitement, not only in 
Rome, but the adjacent countries ; and it was thought the 
prince would most certainly be pardoned, in consideration 
of his youth, and the power and reputation of his illus- 
trious family, and their alliance with the mightiest princes 
in Christendom : but those who knew the pope well shook 
their heads and said : * He's a hard bone to gnaw ! * Nor 
did these deceive themselves. In fact. Pope Sixtus on 
this occasion showed himself obstinate rather than rigor- 
ous ; and to those who urged in extenuation the merits of 
the Duke, Alexander Farnese, he replied: 

" * Nobody appreciates them better than I ; but the vir- 
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tues of the father neither ought nor can excuse the faults 
of the son.' 

" To other jurists, who urged that princes and lawyers 
were not subject to the statute, he replied that Monsignore 
Farnese, being a vassal of Holy Mother Church, was 
strictly amenable to the law ; and, finally, to those who 
warmly represented, in palliation of his offense, the youth 
of the prisoner, he retorted by saying, that his early age 
was, in fact, an a^ravating circumstance, since, if he was 
so bold in youth, he might be desperate and dangerous in 
manhood. Cardinal Famese, a man of great prudence, 
having made all his preparations with sagacity and secresy, 
went after sunset to make his holiness a visits Arrived 
in the presence of the pope, he began to supplicate him 
in the most piteous manner, begging him not to disgrace 
the Farnese family, nor sadden for ever the heart of that 
most valiant champion of the church, the Duke Alexan- 
der. The pope heard all he had to say, but wishing to 
get rid of the annoyance, he took a piece of paper and 
wrote on it an order to the commandant of the castle, to 
consign the prisoner at two o'clock the next morning to 
Cardinal Farnese; at the same time he wrote another 
order to the same officer to have Monsignore Farnese put 
to death at once, without a moment's delay. What seems 
almost incredible is that Cardinal Farnese, suspecting 
wrong, went at once to the castle and bribed the keeper 
of the clock to move forward the hands, so that two o'clock 
came very speedily, and the cardinal presenting the order, 
received the prisoner, his nephew, who, stepping into a 
carriage hastily, left Borne and safely arrived in his States 
in Lombardy, in less than thirty hours. I will now tell 
your Eminence what snares this blessed cardinal laid for 
me. It was to me Pope Sixtus handed the second order, 
and in his eagerness, as he did so, gave me a push, as 
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tliongh he would have burled me at once into the castle. 
Whilst passing the bridge, the horses stumbled and fell 
against a rope, thrown across, and the carriage was upset. 
This accident, or rather the unavoidable delay consequent 
upon it, proved fatal. I hastened on foot as well as I 
could ; looked at my watch, and found it wanted but a few 
minutes to half past one ; hurrying on, I at last found 
myself in presence of the commandant, and placed in his 
hands the pope's written order : he took it, read it ... . 
and then fixed on me his eyes, as bewildered as if he had 
lost his reason. I asked what was the matter^ and he an- 
swered by askingy what time I thought it was : I replied, 
it was about half past one. < That^our will not return 
till to-morrow ; it- is now three oHSTock/ said he. * Three ? ' 
• Three o'clock.' I took my watch from my pocket, it 
watited five minutes to two, and I put it under his eye. 
At this moment the castle clock struck three. The trick 
of the cunning cardinal was now apparent enough ; he had 
deceived us all and me more than the others. When the 
Holy Father was informed of all this he was not angry, 
as I supposed he would be, with Cardinal Farnese. On 
the contrary, the next time he saw him he congratulated 
him on his craftiness and diligence : but when I threw 
myself at his feet to implore his pardon, he would not 
listen to me ; but regarding me sternly, his lips trembling 
withjrage, he said : ♦ Begone from my presence, and thank 
God I do not send you at once to the gallows.' I did not 
wait for him to say it twice ; but I leave it to your Emi- 
nence if I deserved such a reproof." 

** Console yourself, now. Signer President ; you see the 
prize is always won at last by those who deserve it, and 
who know how to wait for it . . . Go, then, and end the 
business which, in the name of his Holiness, I confide to 
your care and discretion." 
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The President Lnciam, bowing as far as tbe pavement* 
renewed his alliance with the dust and took leave. On 
his way home, he trembled through all his limbs ; the 
coward trembled, but with joy ; joy that he was going to 
torment, his fellow beings, the creatures of God. Let it 
not be supposed that this ferocious soul w&s uninfluenced 
by the hope of gain, or prospect of promotion, far from it ; 
yet hia cruelty surpassed his avarice. 

On arriving home, he appeared more cheerful than 
usual, spoke pleasantly to his wife, caressed his daughters ; 
then asked for supper, and celebrated his promotion by 
drinking immoderately. Becoming more gay and impu^ 
dent over his wine, he exclaimed : 

«* Come here, my daughters, I have some good news for 
you* Before the end of the week, I hope to make you a 
magnificent present." 

" And what are you going to give us, father ?" asked 
the eldest. 

" You must divine." 

** A silk gown ?" 

« Far better than that." 

" An excursion to Tivoli ? " 

" Still better. I will give you the hmids of four Ro- 
mans, who shall be beheaded ; and to one of these heads 
is attached a neck, white and round like yours." 

And thus saying, he placed his hands around her neck. 
The girl shrunk back, exclaiming : 

•* These are presents for executioners : I do not want 
such." 

And the other sisters repeated what she said : 

"An ugly present, a frightful present; we will not 
have it." 

** Woman," cried Lueiani, looking angrily at his wife, 
** our daughters speak like the mother." And with these 
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woi Is, be rose, drew on his cap, and taking a light, with- 
dre>7 to his room, where he locked himself in. 

The following morning, at day break, Luciani was seen 
at the prison of Corte Savella, accompanied by two old 
women, or rather by two furies, directing his steps to- 
wards the cell occupied by Beatrice. 

The afflicted girl was lying down, absorbed in a multi- 
tude of thoughts, all of which came to mournful conclu- 
sions. Satiated with life, or rather her experience of it, 
she incessantly implored the Almighty to deliver her 
from this world of sin and sorrow, and take her to him- 
self Suddenly, the door of her cell was thrust violently 
open, and she beheld the hideous faces of Luciani and his 
two female companions. 

In brief and harsh language, the president announced 
to her that he was come to examine if any mark of witch- 
craft could be found on her person, and that she must 
submit peaceably to the examination. Meanwhile, ho 
retired to a corner of the cell, and here, with his face 
turned to the wall, he directed the hags to perform their 
duty. 

Beatrice, trembling with rage and shame, wrapped her- 
self in the coverlets, and drawing them tightly around 
her limbs, refused to submit to such a humiliating search. 
The cruel, bigoted women, however, would not relent ; 
but with their crooked, bony hands tore away the cover- 
lets and sheets. That angel of love, in her nakedness, 
was now in their ruthless power. 

" The scurf comes on the head," cried Luciani from his 
corner, " begin, therefore, by examining the head : look 
carefully through the hair and examine diligently the 
skin You, Signora Dorothy, clean your spec- 
tacles. ... I repeat it for the twentieth time . . . have 
you found ? * 
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" I find nothibg," replied Dorothy, " but a quantity of 
hair, enough to make a wig for both of ns " 

** Enough for all three of us," observed the other. 

" Look lower down .... look at her neck, breast, 
and shoulders " 

"Nothing " 

• " Nothing ? It is impossible ! " 

'* It is true. It would be easier for a buffalo to pass 
unobserved over the snow, than for a hair to escape de- 
tection on this milk-white skin." 

In this manner, Beatrice was examined throughout her 
entire person, without the discovery of any mark. 

" In fact," again began Luciani, " those experienced in 
the art, teach that the devil generally stamps his mark 
either on the bosom, or on the left leg ; however, as his 
power is not limited by law, turn her over on her breast 
and examine diligently her shoulders." 

" Here it is .... we find . . . ." 

" What ? Eh ? " demanded, impatiently, Luciani, who 
with difficulty remained in his place. 

** We find on her waist a mole, surrounded by some 
down of a gold color.*' 

*' Well I . . . Very well ! Though the masters of the 
art tell us that the mark must be either livid or black, we 
may observe that, as the devil despises every law, he can 
never submit to an invariable rule. Signora Dorothy, 
take your instrument and first plunge it into the holy 
water." 

The hag, taking a long iron pin, plunged it into the 
vase, muttering, at the same time, some sort of prayer. 
Luciani, boiling over with impatience, asked : 

" Have you done ? '' 

** Yes, illustrious sir." 

" Courage, then ; thrust it gently into the infernal mark." 
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B^iriee wept in anger at sncli degradation, and de- 
fended herself fiercely from the assault of the irome&. 
Bat tbey triumphed, and the iron penetrated her flesh. 

*' Holy Virgin ! " cried Dorothy* still grasping the in- 
struraent, " we do not wish to do you any harm, dear 
sister ; it is all for your good and the salvation of your 
soul/' : 

IKeanwhite, Lueiani, without once turning his head, 
w$» muttering in the comer, one of the innumerable 
prayers, beginning, **In nomine Patris^ Filii, et Spiritus 
Sanclit" and enduig, "Per omnia sacula sacularum, Amen,*' 
He then ordered the Spirit of Darkness to leaye the body 
of Beatrice Oenci forthwith. Having finished, he ex- 
claimed : 

*' Thank Crod, I feel now content, I may almost say 
secure ; for either the devil was there, or was not there : 
if he was there, he is now, by virtue of the exorcism, fast 
returning to hell : if he was not there, he will not dare 
enter now." 

Becalling the two old women, without even bestowing 
a glance on the poor forsaken girl, he left the prison, con- 
versing with his companions on the power of the devil. 
Then giving each one a scudo, he begged them to oflFer up 
their prayers to San Gaetano for his success in the impor- 
tant office committed to his keeping, to the utter confusion 
of the wicked and the greater exaltation of Holy Mother 
Church. The two bigots complied with his request, went 
immediately to the Jesuit church, and prayed San Gaetano 
that he would deign to grant to his beloved brother in 
Christ, the President Luciani, the favor of sending legally 
to the scaffold the whole Cenci family, without exception. 

Whilst waiting, however, for Divine assistance, the good 
Luciani did not remain idle, for early the ensuing morning, 
he found himself, with the other judges, at the Prison of 
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Gorte Savella, and without delay ordered Beatrice to be 
conducted into their presence. 

The place, become vacant by the promotion of Luciani, 
had been bestowed on a certain stupid individual, who 
was neither good nor bad as a man, but iniquitous as a 
judge ; for the only trouble he took in his judicial duties was 
to receive his pay ; and he was wholly wanting in indepen- 
dence, fcM: his mind and prejudices always inclined towards 
the views and wishes of his superiors. Shameful com- 
pound of cowardice, ignorance, and sloth, too common 
among emplojfis of every sort, but especially among those 
calling themselves minist-ers of justice I 

Beatrice was now in presence of Luciani. That was 
an atrociously barbarous spectacle which the Boman cir- 
cus exhibited, when wild beasts and men fought against 
themselves and each other: yet the meians of defence 
were often equal ; and we sometimes read that despair over- 
came ferocious strength, and that the condemned gladia- 
tor, thrusting hts naked arm into the lion's throat, stifled 
the huge: beast. But it was a far more cruel and humili- 
ating spectacle to see a tender girl> fettered with chains, 
exposed to a rage as savage, but more cunning, than that 
of the lion, to the rage of a man ^ho called himself 
judge, who attacked her, with terror for his weapon, sur- 
rounded by an imposing foree, and accompanied by tor- 
ments, which even the devil himself could never have ex- 
tracted from the cord, steel, and fire. 

« Accused I " began Luciani, with a rude frown, which 
he fancied solemn, '' you have before heard the indict- 
ments with which you are charged : do you wish to hear 
them again 1 " 

<< It is not necessary : once heard, they are not easily 
forgotten . . . ." 

*' Especially when we have committed them .1 now 
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inform jon that, by the confession of your accomplices, 
you have been fully convicted, and justice, rigorously 
speaking, might well dispense with reading them again to 
jour 

" Then, why are you so insolent as to ask me the ques- 
tion?" 

" I ask it for the salvation of your soul ; because, both 
as a Christian and a Catholic, though an unworthy one, 
you should know that death without confession is eternal 
perdition." 

** How can you, who should think of your own soul, 
find leisure to trouble yourself about mine ? Let every 
one provide, as best he can, for his own soul ! These are 
matters between God and his creatures, and you have 
nothing to do with them. If you are satis6ed of my guilt, 
condemn me at once, and have done with it." 

" Accused I be wise, and consider that arrogance to- 
wards your judges can only make your situation more 
serious ; and as to myself, it can have no effect, for, besides 
having exorcised you according to custom, I possess a 
very efficacious remedy against witchcraft and incanta- 
tions, in case you are able to use them against me. For 
the second time, I now ask you, will you confess or not ? " 

** That which I jdid confess was the truth ; as to con- 
fessing a falsehood, with the help of God, in whom is my 
trust, neither your torments nor your injustice shall force 
it from me." 

'' That is precisely what we are going to test. Mean- 
while, I would have you know that I have managed worse 
heads than yours. Notary Bibaldella, write : * In the 
Most Holy Name of God. Amen. We decree, &c., before 
passing to the final torture, that Beatrice Oenci be sub- 
mitted to the vigUi or to be kept awake for forty hours, 
instead of the torture of the quesHon, &c., and we hereby 
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appoint the Notary Giacomo Bibaldella to assist at the 
aforesidd vigil during the first four hours; the Notary 
Bertino Grifi, during the second four hours ; the Notary 
Sandrello Bambagino, during the third four hours ; and 
thus in turn, each one successively, until the said forty 
hours shall be exhausted, or until the confession of the 
culprit shall take place.' Sign . . . ." 

Having signed the decree, the President Luciani or- 
dered it to be presented to the two associate judges, who, 
without a moment's hesitancy — such was the influence of 
their superior — ^likewise affixed their signatures. 

The torture of the vigil consisted in a joint stool three 
feet high, the seat of which was about a hand's breath in 
width, and culminated to a point like a diamond ; the 
back had the same size and form. I shall not prolong my 
narrative by describing how they compelled the miserable 
girl to sit there ; how they tied her legs to keep them from 
the floor ; or how, by means of a cord and pulley fast- 
ened to the ceiling, they drew up her arms and bound 
them behind her. My pen shrinks from horror, to record 
that policemen watched by her side, and, from time to 
time, pushed her to and fro, that either she might swing 
on the sharp pointed seat, or strike against the agonizing 
back ; that Master Alexander, the executioner, agreeably 
to the orders he had received, raised her twice every hour 
by the cord, and then let her fall suddenly on the tortur- 
ing seat. Alexander had feeling, though an executioner, 
yet so many were the eyes flxed upon him, he dared in 
no degree relent in the application of this dreadful tor- 
ture. I shall not repeat the shameless railleries and 
the infamous allusions prodigally lavished on the chaste 
girl by these wild beasts with human faces, and especially 
by the Notary Bibaldella, who reflected, like a mirror, 
the savage mind of Luetani. I shall not relate that the 
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President Luciani often made his appearance, even in the 
latest hoars of the night ; and was so exasperated at the 
divine constancy of Beatrice, that he frequently exclaimed, 
grinding his teeth : ' Draw her up higher ! Let her fall 
more violently 1 ' I will not tell of her burning tears, her 
eold sweat, her unspeakable agonies, her many swoons ; 
nor speak of the cruel pity of her tormentbrs when they 
recalled her to a sense of suffering by means of stimu- 
lants i no; these things* which the vicars of Christ al- 
lowed, and not only allowed, bat promoted and encoar- 
aged, my pen now shrinks to record; the very ink, 
in tracing them, would torn red through shame. But 
I will relate the marveloas courage and fortitude of 
the illustrioas girl, who, throughout her long agony, re- 
mained firm and resolute in her determination to die in 
the midst of torments, rather than blast her fair fame by 
the confession of a crime she had never committed. They 
led her away from the vigil, more dead than alive, and 
conducting her to her cell, laid her on the bed. 

For two days she was left undisturbed : her mind 
having recorered somewhat its vigor, she remembered 
keenly the pangs already endured ; while the far more 
bitter agonies she would soon have to suffer presented 
themselves to her imagination, and inspired her with fear- 
ful forebodings : yet was her heart as firm as ever, and 
she resolved never to yield, but, if possible, to die in 
silence* 

On the third day, by ordeir of the President Luciani, 

the bailifib came again to convey her to i^esh tortures. 
Besigned to her fate, she did not hesitate to proceed, and 
quietly requested as a favor that she might be permitted 
to dress herself : permission was given, but accompanied 
by the rude order to make haste, as the judges were 
already assen^bled, and it hardly becfime them to wait for 
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a prisoner. Whilst dressing, assisted by the executioner's 
daughter, Beatrice thus spoke : 

" You know, my sister, that they want to torture me ; 
and I fear I shall die under it, as did that unfortunate 
Marzlo. I cannot recompense you for your charity, dear 
Virginia, but I leave you a souvenir ; you shall have all 
my linen and gowns . . . and hold . . . this little cross 
also, which belonged to my mother . . . under condition 
. . . that, if I return alive from the torture, you return 
it to me. . . . Moreover . . . listen to me . . . Virgitiia 
. . . (and here she blushed to the very temples) . . . 
you must know I have ... no ... I had an ardent 
lover, handsome and good : I loved him . . . and he me, 
and I believe he still loves me . . . but we shall never 
be united on earth ! . . . You will take this image and 
endeavor to be admitted to the presence of Cardinal 
Maffeo Barberini, and tell him I sent it to him for his 
friend, and that I wish he would, at the same time, let 
his friend know that I often prayed God before it for the 
salvation of his soul : be careful not to foi^et it, and you 
might add. . . .*' 

"Halloo, there! ... do you fancy you are going to a 
ball ? . . . We have waited an hour, already. . . . Come 
along, just as you are." 

Beatrice obeyed. Virginia, interrupted by the jailors, 
and oppressed with grief, could not utter a word, but ac- 
companied Beatrice to the door, and, having embraced 
and kissed her, bade her adieu. 

The President Luciani, with both arms stretched 
along the desk, looking^ like a recumbent mastiff, was 
at that moment thus conversing with his honorable col- 
leagues. 

'' It seems impossible ! Had I not caused her to be 
examined rigorously, almost under my own eyes, I may 
22 
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say, though , %onestatis causae I kept my face to the wiUl, 
I should have been certain of her being a wizard." 

" However," gravely observed Valentino Turchi, with 
an ostentatious humility that betrayed his presumption, 
" however, I take the liberty to observe that her hair was 
not clipped. ..." 

Luciani, turning suddenly his head, like a mastiff when 
stung by a g^at, towards Turchi, harshly replied : 

*^ I did not order the hair to be clipped, because Del 
Bio, Bodino, and others among the most renowned writers 
on infernal subjects, do not precisely indicate the hairy 
part as that where the devil generally exercises his 
power." 

" Perhaps not, generally ; " answered Turchi ; " but, it 
having several times occurred to me that God placed the 
enormous strength of Samson in his hair, I concluded 
that, perhaps the devil might also have chosen it as the 
seat of his most perfidious incantations." 

"Your opinion," replied Luciani, "is certainly not void 
of foundation, and. ..." 

Here the notary Biibaldella, who was but an echo of 
his patron's soul, wrote a word on a piece of paper, which 
he humbly presented to him, as he was about finishing 
his speech. Luciani read it, and his eyes flashed with 
ferocity and pride. Turning to Turchi, he continued: 
'' and your proposal would be entertained, did it not 
prevent the application of the torture capiUorum, to which 
she is to be subjected this morning ; and you have too 
much experience in criminal cases not to know that this 
mode of torture is always highly efficacious ' 

Ribaldella had written on the paper : 

" And the torture capillar'vniJ' 

The auditor Valentino Turchi, confounded, purposely 
declined his head. Luciani continued : 
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** Yes : my opinion is that we should begin this morn* 
ing with the torture capillorum, and then we can decide, 
according to her relations." 

When Beatrice appeared, with her pale and suffering 
countenance, and eyes dim with tears, Luciani strove to 
compose his ferocious features, and soften his harsh, im- 
perious voice. * N . V 

" Brave girl ! how much my heart has suffered, in in- 
flicting on you the torture, God alone can tell you ! I 
also am the father of girls of the same age, if not the 
same beauty, with yourself; and when I saw you in such 
agony, I asked myself; ' How would I feel if children 
of my own blood were subjected to such tortures ? ' The 
duty of the magistrate, the piety of the Christian, induce 
me to implore you to pause and reflect. Consider your 
youth ! What avails your obstinacy ? I have already 
told you, and again I repeat it, the proofs of your guilt 
are numerous and convincing; the confession of your 
own accomplices condemns you. Seek to merit, by an in- 
genuous confession, the pardon of his holiness. Of the 
sacred keys entrusted to him by G-od, he likes far better 
that which opens than that which locks. Above all, he 
is most solicitous of the renown of clemency ; and as he 
is by name, so would he be by reputation. Do not, there- 
fore, compel me, Signora Beatrice, to be rigorous ; con- 
sider the torments you have already suffered ; yet these 
are trifles, pleasures, compared with those dreadful tor- 
tures (and here his voice recovered its harshness) re- 
served by justice for obstinate and incorrigible culprits." 

" Why do you tempt me ? " answered Beatrice, calmly. 
^* 1h it not enough to tear my body to pieces ? Must you 
also torture my soul ? My body is yours . . . violence 
places it in your power . . . you may torture it as you 
like . . . but my soul was given me by God, and it shall 
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neither be frightened by your threats, nor flattered by 
your caresses." 

Luciani could restrain himself no longer, but striking 
the desk with his clenched fists, exclaimed : 

" Ad tortwram . , , , ad torturam cafillorum 

Where is Master Alexander ? He should always be pres- 
ent while the court is in session, especially, when I am 
the President." 

" He has gone, by order, to Baccano, on business con- 
nected with his profession : be left word that he would 
return to-day." 

"All leave me alone, when I most need them. It is 
your business, then, Carlino : you are a good fellow, and 
very strong : do your duty now, creditably." 

These words were addressed by Luciani to the execu- 
tioner's assistant, who, rubbing his hands, briskly replied : 

** I will do my best. . . ." 

The truth was, that Master Alexander, availing himself 
of the opportunity afforded him, had left home. Two 
ruffians now approached Beatrice, unbound her beautiful 
fair hair, twisted the ringlets together, tied them tightly 
with a cord, and suddenly raised her from the ground. 

A deformed beauty is more painful to the sight than 
ugliness itself. The traveler, as he passed through Greece, 
would hardly notice the ruins of Venetian or Ottoman 
fortresses ; but his heart would be saddened as he con- 
templated the Parthenon, mutilated, as it is, by time and 
the Turks. 

The hair of the poor martyr suspended her body ; 
stretched by the weight, her skin broke on her forehead 
and along her cheeks, and threatened to burst at her ears ; 
but I will not attempt the description of her horrible 
sufferings ! Luciani, now as ever in his mastiff-like atti- 
tude, now and then called out : 
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" Confess the truth " 

" I am innocent '\ 

" Giv6 Iier another pnll .... another .... another 
.... confess the truth '* 

" I am innocent. . . . ." 

" Ah ! you will not confess ? Well, we'll see who can 
be the most obstinate. Add to this torture the ligature 
cannuhis '' 

Garlino, prompt as lightning, proceeded to obey the 
order, and aided by his attendants, twisted in a skein of 
hemp the right hand of Beatrice, till the bones cracked and 
the skin broke. At every contortion of agony, the presi- 
dent screamed out : 

" Confess your crimo ! " . 

" Oh, my God I my God I *' 

« Confess, I tell you ! *' 

" Oh, God of Heaven .... help your innocent creat- 
ure ! '' 

" Twist harder, and shake her more violently .... 
so ... ^ it is well .... twist and shake her all at 
once .... so ... .'' 

" Oh, my mother I . , . . a draught of water .... I 
am dying . . .for charity ^s sake . . . water . . . water." 

" What ? Belief ? Confess then." 

" I . . . ." 

" Down, well ! . . . . Are you ? " 

•* I am innocent " 

Luciani's fury now knew no bounds. Blind with rage, 
trembling with anger, and gnashing his teeth, he cried 
out : 

** Twistr-^crush the bones .... twist, I say .... 
until she vomits the confsssion of her crime.'* 

" Alas !....• what agony ! .... I am a Christian 
.... oh, death ! death ! " 
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" Confess .... con " 

A frightful ^t of coughing /issailed Luciani at this mo- 
ment : he could hardly hreathe ; his eyes projected from 
their sockets, and a viscid humor specked with hlood 
flowed from his mouth and nostrils, yet he continued to 
stammer : 

" Con . . . fess . . . confess .... vile . . . girl ! " 

" I am innocent." 

"Quick .... give her the torture .... of the 
small cords .... the small cords, do you hear ? " 

The executioners seemed exhausted; the hy-standers 
were satiated with the fearful spectacle ; Beatrice scarcely 
gave a sign of life. 

" The small cords, * I say .... the small cords : " 
thus growled Luciani, like a hyena, between his fits of 
coughing. 

The executioner's assistants, stupefied, stood motionless ; 
while Luciani, who could only utter indistinct sounds, 
was choking with rage. Indeed, the former began to 
think the president had lost his senses ; for the torture of 
the small cords consisted in binding the victim with an 
innumerable number of cutting strings, and then pressing 
the body in such a manner that nerves, veins and flesh 
were cut, and the whole person became one hideous 
wound ; it was quite evident, therefore, that in her pres- 
ent state, Beatrice could not undergo such a torture with- 
out fatal results. 

On the threshold, opposite the judge's bench, suddenly 
appeared the livid features of Master Alexander. He 
paused a moment, glanced at the frightful scene before 
him, and then, without any apparent emotion, approached 
the tortured giri, looked fixedly into her face, and felt 
her pulse. This done, he twisted his impassive face to- 
wards the judges, and addressing Luciani, said : 
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** Illustrious judge, make known clearly your desire; 
do you wish this girl to confess, or die ? " 

" Die now ? God forbid f She must confess " 

*• Then, she can sustain no more torture to-day." 

Thus, in those days, did the executioner teach human-* 
ity and moderation to judges. 

•* Master Alexander," said Luciani, spitefully, " with 
your permission, I think myself as well informed as you; 
and " 

The notary Bibaldella, who always came to the rescue 
of his patron, apprehending some great scandal, cut short 
the president's speech, by saying : 

** Most illustrious Signor President, you, doubtless, re- 
member the proverb you have often told me, * Who pulls 
the cord too hard breaks it.' If you will allow me to 
speak, my opinion is, always deferring to your superior 
judgement and ability, illustrious judge, my opinion 
is " 

" Well ; out with it," said Luciani, ill humoredly. 

Eibaldella, then, rising from his seat, approached Lu- 
ciani and whispered his opinion in his ear. It must, in- 
deed, have been an infernal one ; for the president, who 
had listened with a severe countenance, brightened up at 
once, and almost smiling, said : 

"Go ... . you are a clever fellow, truly." Then, 
addressing the executioner, exclaimed : " You may sus- 
pend the torture, Master Alexander. Besides, you will 
try to comfort the patient and restore her. Will you, 
illustrious colleagues, have the goodness to wait here a 
few moments." 

With these words, he left the hall. 

Twenty minutes had hardly elapsed when, in the cor- 
ridor where Luciani had disappeared, a clanking of chains 
was heard, and soon after Giacomo and Bernardino Genci 
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and Lucretia Petroni made their appearance. They 
looked as though they had suffered beyond measure ; 
pictures of extreme woe and sorrow. Luciani followed, 
as the herdsman drives before him the cattle doomed to 
the slaughter house. 

Since the night of their arrest, Giacomo and Bernar- 
dino had neither s^en each other, nor Lucretia Petroni. 
Their prison doors had opened suddenly, and to their 
astonishment, they now found themselves in each other's 
arms. 

Their passionate delight and fondness at this most un- 
expected meeting having somewhat subsided, Luciani 
informed them that he hoped, through their instrumen- 
tality, to overcome the unconquerable stubbornness of 
Beatrice. " This baneful obstinacy," said he, " was a for- 
midable obstacle to terminating the process, and retarded, 
of course, the pardon of his holiness, which would imme- 
diately follow the confession. As for himself, he deeply * 
regretted the ^tortures to which, in the discharge of his 
duty, he was compelled to subject Beatrice. He had not 
now the courage to torture her more; he relied on them 
to aid him in overcoming her obstinacy ; he begged them 
to assist him as their true friend and a Christian, and to 
trust to him as their best advocate and protector, and 
one who could best mediate in their behalf with his holi- 
ness." 

It is very easy to deceive the confiding ! and how agree- 
able it is to brieve what we hope 1 In such absolute 
need of comfort were the miserable brothers Cenci and 
Lucretia Petroni, that they abandoned themselves wholly 
to Luciani, who, in his joy, promised they should no more 
be separated. The face of the hypocrite glowed with the 
pride of triumph. 

Are victories achieved by force more or less glorious 
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than those acquired by fraad ? I know not. I only 
know that force and fraud were twins, born of injustice. 

When the two Cenci and Lucretia beheld the torn and 
bleeding form of Beatrice, and her face livid as death, 
they burst into floods of tears, knelt around and kissed 

the skirts of her garments they feared to touch 

her lacerated hands, lest it should increase her suifferings. 

It was enough to break one's heart to see those wretch- 
ed creatures, with chains on their wrists, kneeling around 
the fainting girl as if to adore her ! When Beatrice re- 
covered from her swoon — ^a swoon in which she dreamed 
she had passed away from this mortal life — and, opening 
her eyes, beheld her beloved relatives kneeling around 
her, she seemed to be satisfied of the reality of the visiouy 
and exclaimed : 

•* At last, by God's mercy, I am dead ! " 

And again she closed her eyes ; but her acute su£fering 
returning, she again opened them, and this time was con- 
scious it was no dream. 

** Ah ! dear ones," said she, ** how is it that I see you 
all again ? " 

''And thee, Beatrice! good God! to see thee thus I 
Alas I alas I " 

After a brief interval Giacomo rose up, and the clanking 
of his chains sounded like a mournful exordium to the fol- 
lowing discourse, which he addressed to his sister : 

" Sister, I beseech thee, by the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, not to suffer in your person any further cruel treat- 
ment. Confess what they wish, as we have done. There 
is no remedy for it ! I see no better way to escape from 
this fearful difficulty ; it will, at least, save us from end- 
less martyrdom, and we shall get rid of life and torture 
at one blow. The wrath of God hovers over our heads ; 
shall we dare to oppose his irresistible will ? I bow be- 
22* 
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neath his chastising rod and prostrate myself before 
him. Since it avails not to resist, I strive to soften the 
rigor of destiny by prayers, humility, and tears." 

Bernardino, raising his innocent hands in a supplicating 
manner, followed his brother Giacomo in a strain of 
entreaty : 

" Confess for the sake of my love, Beatrice, whatever 
these judges desire ; for the Signor President has prom- 
ised to have us all released and sent home in season for 
the vintage." 

Donna Lucretia added : 

" Trust, my daughter, in the holy Madonna of Chiefs ; 
she is the only consoler of the afflicted. After all, who 
among us is innocent ? We are all sinners. . . ." 

Whilst being thus supplicated, the eyes of Beatrice met 
those of Luciani, which were flashing with joy. Se- 
cure now of his new plan, he was plotting against each 
and all. ' 

Agitated by the manifold emotions of anger, horror, 
and disgust, Beatrice could scarcely refrain giving vent 
to her passions, but checking herself, she thus addressed 
her relatives : 

" It was with the bitterest sorrow I heard that you 
failed to resist the trial by torture; and yielded at the first 
pangs of agony> abandoning your honor as the soldier 
throws away his arms on the day of battle ; but I will not 
reproach you. Only permit me to ask why you desire 
me to share your ignominy ? Do not envy me, I pray you, 
my crown of martyrdom, since it is more glorious than if 
studded with jewels 1 Listen. Holy men have taught us 
that we cannot take our own lives. Now, as to ourselves, 
does it not appear a greater sin to destroy, by a falsehood, 
our own reputation, which is the very life of the soul i 
Pagan Bome beheld a guilty woman endure intolerable 
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tortures with the greatest constancy, and, biting off her 
own tongue, spit it in the face of the executioner, rather 
than reveal the conspiracy, with which she had become 
entangled ; and I, a frank, Christian virgin, shall I not be 
able to bear torments in witness of my innocence 1 And 
what do you hope to gain by your cowardice ? To pre- 
serve your live& ? Know you not they want our lives for 
another object than that of satisfying justice ? Have you 
any idea of this object 7 It is our property they want. 
Our riches are our crimes. They may take my riches ; 
but they shall not rob me of my fair fame. Though all 
earthly things abandon me, two angels will continue to 
keep me company ; one in whose charge is innocence, in 
that of the other constancy. They sustain me in all my 
trials ; and at the last will bear me on their wings to my 
Creator. Adieu, oh, earth 1 deluged as thou art with 
tears and blood ! Adieu, ye malignant atoms that call 
yourselves men ! Adieu, time, thou faint scar on the face 
of eternity ! A ray of celestial joy shines upon me ! I 
am happy— oh, how happy ! — ^how sweet it is to die I . . ." 

And she swooned away. 

The sun which, until this moment, had been obscured 
by clouds, now shone in upon this melancholy place, 
through an elevated window, and the languid autumnal 
ray fell on the face and breast of Beatrice. The golden 
locks scattered about her shoulders, and the twisted 
knots which still remained, glowed like that luminous 
halo with which the head of the mother of Christ is gener- 
ally encircled. It seemed a sign of her approaching 
divinity. 

No one dared breathe. Luciani was discouraged, his 
Boul having been surprised in the act of compassion. The 
Notary Eibaldella was in a sort of truce, despite his 
will, with his perfidious thoughts, while the Notary Grifi» 
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not to be idle, mended mechanically the pens, and let a 
tear distil from bis right eye. 

BeatricBi having recovered from her swoon^ was again 
implored by her kneeling relatives : 

" Beatrice .... angel .... we pray thee .... tell 
us how to imitate thee." 

The maiden raised herself slightly, and with resolute 
voice cried, 

" Learn how to die ! " 

"And we will die," exclaimed Giacomo, rising and 
shaking his chains at the judges; " we are innocent ; we 
have neither killed, nor commissioned any one to kill our 
father. Our confession has been extorted from us by 
torture, and by the snares you have laid to entrap us.'* 

The face of Beatrice almost changed color, so great was 
her pleasure at hearing this ; and in a voice, sweet as a 
mother's blessing, she said : 

*' Martyrdom on earth is call-ed glory in heaven ; perse- 
vere and die as died the true believers.'* 

Luciani had readily driven from his heart his unusual 
leaning towards humanity, as a temptation of the devil ; 
besides, instead of profiting by his new mode of proced- 
ure he had lost, on the contrary, not a little : so, suddenly 
becoming furious with rage, he exclaimed : 

" We shall soon settle accounts with you again, and we 
will see if your deeds are as courageous as your words. 
Meanwhile, Master Alexander, submit the girl to the tor- 
ture of the taxi/lo.'* 

" Did I understand you to say, illustrious President, the 
taxillo ? " 

" The taxillo : neither more nor less than the taxillo. 
Is there any obstacle in the way ? " 

" No," replied Alexander, shrugging his shoulders, " I 
only thought I had, perhaps, misunderstood you." 
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And be started for the taxillo. 

The taxillo was a sort of wooden wedge, besmeared 
with turpentine and pitch. The devil in the shape of a 
Dominican Friar, invented this cruel torture in Spain. 
Spain ! unfortunate country, where superstition has^left so 
deep a trace that the Spaniards, even in the present won- 
derful effort of all nations to ameliorate their condition, 
seem to be condemned to act, for a long time to come, the 
part of the centaur, half man, half beast. Where are the 
sons of the gallant cavaliers who were always ready to 
conch a lance in honor of the ladies ? Where the des- 
cendants of the doughty knights who, for one glance from 
the eyes of beauty, shrunk not from the most perilous 
enterprises ? Where the children of those valorous 
champions who furnished themes for the poet's song? 
Arms and love are silent now ; the Moors vanished under 
the ruins of the Alhambra. To those brave warriors have 
succeeded the hooded fraternity of the Holy Inquisition, 
who found no better mode of protecting themselves from 
persecution than by torturing others. Behold, I pray you 
the extent of the stupidity and superstition of these 
monks ! naked to the waist, behold them scourge them- 
selves under the windows of their mistresses, until the 
blood gushes forth, and then present them with the ensan- 
guined lash in token of their constancy ! Thus, thanks 
to friar-rule, were bound together the Graces and Furies, 
a monstrous knot that disgraced even that of the ancient 
Mesentius. 

The brothers Oenci and Lucretia Petroni, like persons 
stupefied, observed all that took place. Master Alexander 
laid bare the left foot of Beatrice — that foot, which rival- 
ed Grecian sculpture in beauty and whiteness — and 
thrust the sharp edge of the wedge between the flesh and 
the nail of the big toe. They shrank back with horror 
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at the sight, but the torture had only commenced. Tak- 
ing a small candle, Master Alexander lighted it at a lamp 
burning before an image of the Redeemer, and then sot 
on fire the wedge, which was made of combustible pino 
wood. The blaze speedi^ reached the other toes, and 
spread around her foot. 

Excruciating were the pains produced hj this inhuman 
torture ; more than human nature can endure ; jet Beat- 
rice, fearful of discouraging her relatives, and on the other 
hand, anxious to set them a worthy example, subdued her 
sufferings and was silent. But though silent, she could 
not repress an intense quivering or shuddering, nor the 
roll of her bewildered eyes, nor that low, convulsive 
moaning which always accompanies acute agony. 

Driven by despair at seeing their innocent sister in such 
fearful suffering, the brothers and Lucretia fiercely ap- 
proached Luciani and hurled their threats in his face : but 
their rage was useless, for their hands were fettered, and 
they were separated by an iron railing from the judge. 
Luciani, however, was frightened, and, seizing his chair as 
if to defend himself, howled from behind it as from be- 
hind a rampart : 

" Take care lest they get loose from their chains ! 
Hold them ! They belong to the Cenci family, and tear in 
pieces." 

Master Alexander, availing himself of the confusion, 
had let the wedge fall from the foot of Beatrice. 

The Gencis were easily restrained. Luciani, in great 
agitation of mind, observing that all present were deeply 
impressed with this scene, suspended, for a time, the 
tortures, which in those days were called ** examinor 

** Take them back to the door ; convey them separately 
to their prisons ;'' screamed Luciani. '' Give them the food 
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of repentance ... let them drink punishment .... let 
them eat despair." 

Beatrice was borne back insensible to her cell, and there 
consigned to medical care. The physician was of opinion, 
that the girl could not be again submitted to torture for a 
whole week, and that, if it were necessary, he would 
a£5irm the same either in words or writing, because, above 
all things, it was his peculiar province to see that the laws 
of humanity be not violated ! 



CHAPTER XXV. 



THE SACRIFICE. 



*^ Aye, beayen and earth do cry * Impossible I * 
The shuddering angels round the eternal throne, 
YeiUng themeelTes in glory, shriek ^ Impossible! * ** 

MatusoTB Bxbtbam. 

" Let him come in, and quickly." 

Such was the order given by Cinzio Passero, the Car- 
dinal of San Giorgio, to his chamberlain, when the latter 
announced that the President Luciani earnestly desired to 
speak to his eminence. 

Luciani, advancing a few paces, stopped in the middle 
of the room, his head bent in reverence ; and in this at- 
titude he remained without uttering a word. 

The cardinal, lowering his brows, to conceal the satis- 
faction that reflected from his eyes, demanded slowly, and 
with affected indifference, such as generally precedes an 
ingratitude : 

** Well, then ; what now ? ... Is this famous trial then 
finished ? " 

"Your eminence,** replied Luciani, with a despairing 
look, " sees in me renewed the case of Sysiphus. . . ." 

The cardinal, judging how matters stood, rather from 
the countenance than the words of the president, cast 
aside his feigned indifference, which he found a trouble- 
some mask, and angrily replied : 

"What does that signify? Speak without meta- 
phors. . . ." 
[136] 
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"It means, your eminence, that we have failed to ob- 
tain from Beatrice any sort of confession whatever ; and 
the other Oencis, influenced by her example, have with- 
drawn what they had already confessed. . . ." 

"But you . . . you have, perhaps, been also in- 
fluenced. . . ." 

"II" exclaimed Luciani, in a tone that intimated his 
eminence had egregiously blundered ; " not at all ! The 
cord, the torture capilhrum^ the torture vigilia, conuhbi- 
orumy rudeniiumy taxilli, 1 have employed them all, your 
eminence, and so incessantly, that I was myself filled with 
horror, and feared to prolong them, lest incalculable dam- 
age should accrue to the trial." 

" Has she not confessed under the taxiUum ? " 

" Not even under that." 

'' What 7 Do you now make the taxiUum soft as but- 
ter ? " 

" We make it, your eminence, of pine, well pitched 
and pointed ; and I had ordered all the different kinds of 
torture to be inflicted with the greatest severity ; but 
Master Alexander advised them to be suspended, lest they 
should prove fatal.'* 

" Who is this Master Alexander ? " 

" The executioner, your eminence. " 

There are in all languages some words,' which fall 
harshly on the ear, and shake oftentimes the nerves, and 
executioner is, doubtless, one. The cardinal curled his lip, 
and shook his head, as though he would say : '' And what 
has the executioner to do with us?" To this silent 
question, Luciani as silently replied : " What has he to 
do 1 he has his part, I take it, to perform ; and thou art 
angry because his time is not yet come, thou scarlet man ! 
thou relative of the executioner, in many other respects 
than the color of thy robe I " 
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*' And when you found," replied the cardinal, " that 
torture availed nothing, why did you not employ persuas- 
ive means ? " 

" I'll tell you what I did, your eminence ; I ventured 
to promise, (conscious, however, that your eminence or 
his holiness could readily break it, if either thought 
proper,) that all their lives should be spared, if she would 
confess. I directed those who had already confessed, to 
be present, after Beatrice had been well tortured, that 
they might induce her, by prayers and supplications, to 
confess also ; assuring them it was their only hope of 
safety. It was all lost breath ! The girl, indifferent 
alike to caresses and torments, obstinately refused, and 
though suffering, more than human strength can bear, under 
the torture of the taxillunij begged her brothers to imitate 
her constancy, and retract all they had confessed. How 
the case now stands, I cannot state positively ; they lis- 
tened to her entreaties, and, for aught I know, may have 
withdrawn their confession. The club has struck its 
blows, and terrible ones, as usual ; but the stone is harder 
than the hammer." 

" No 1 No one can ever persuade me that all the dili- 
gence and energy it merits have been displayed in this trial." 

" Indeed, your eminence, you do me great injustice. 
But I have not told all. Suspecting that sorcery, per- 
haps, enabled the accused girl to resist so obstinately, ^ 
I ordered, (and was myself present at the operation,) 
her body to be closely examined, to discover, if possible, 
the diabolical spot mentioned by the masters of that 
mysterious art." 

The cardinal, a little annoyed, could not abstain from 
shrugging his shoulders ; while Luciani said to himself: 
'* I am not surprised that a cardinal of our holy mother 
church does not believe in the devil I " 
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"Then," demanded the cardinal, resolutelj, "what do 
yon propose to do ? " 

" Eh ! I came here, purposely, to obtain wise opinion 
of your eminence, for as all the world knows, your emin- 
ence is prolific in expedients." 

They now exchanged glances one with the other : al- 
ready they hated each other. Greediness and ferocity 
united form an infernal cement, which binds indissolubly 
the souls of wicked men, until their crime be consummat- 
ed : this done, the accomplices share, among themselves, 
the prey, the hatred, and remorse. 

When the blood shall be shed, the cardinal will hate. 
Xiuciani with the double hatred of one who is, at the same 
time, an accomplice and uugrateful. Luciani will hate 
the cardinal for his haughtiness and wickedness : even 
now they abhor each other, one from contempt, the other 
from fear. 

A slight rap is heard at the door : permission to enter 
being given, a chamberlain announces to his eminence that 
the advocate, Prospero Farinaccio, desires an audience. 

" Farinaccio I " exclaimed at once both the cardinal 
and Luciani. The cardinal remained a moment absorbed 
in thought, then said to the chamberlain : 

"Let him come in. You, Signer Luciani, have the 
goodness to await our orders in the antechamber." 

We leave the reader to imagine if the heart of Luciani 
could have received a more poignant wound I What ! 
He to leave the room in presence of an advocate ? He 
to wait for the end of the audience, in the antechamber ? 
He ! who was accustomed to treat his equals with arro- 
gance, and his inferiors with insolence ? Henceforth, in 
what estimation would he be held by the chamberlains, 
among whom he was thus compelled to wait, during the 
conference of Farinaccio with the cardinal ? 
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The eager desire of Farinaccio to confer wifli the car- 
dinal, the pope's nephew, and the preoccupation of Lnci- 
ani in leaving the room, resnlted in these two personages 
coming into violent, unexpected collision at the threshold 
of the door ; and the advocate being a stout, robust man» 
while the president was feeble from illness and scarcely 
able to walk steadily, the consequence was that the latter 
came very near making his way backwards, towards the 
cardinal, and might have upset his eminence, had he not ^ 
grasped with both hands the gown of the advocate. Far- 
inaccio was not a man to laugh at such an occurrence ; 
but, experienced as he was in human passions, strove to 
excuse the involuntary fault of his body, and to appease 
the president by courteous words, and a profound salu- 
tation. 

** Most worthy Signor President, my humble duty to 
your worship ! " So obsequious a salute from so distin- 
guished an advocate, in presence too of the chamberlains, 
acted like a charm on Luciani, who decided to reply in a 
tone indicative of his pleasure : 

" My respects to you." 

" Eminence," began Prospero Farinaccio, after saluting 
the cardinal in that &ank and noble manner which so well 
became him; "I will expose freely the * cause which 
prompts me so earnestly to confer with your eminence. 
I am come to crave permission to assume the defence of 
the accused Cencis, assisted by some of my learned col- 
leagues." 

" Advocate," replied the cardinal, darkening his brows, 
" what is it you demand ? Do these wretches seem to 
you deserving of such an honor as you propose ? The 
enormity of their crime repudiates it ; and, now that their 
trial is ended, it would be extraordinary, indeed, to grant 
them a defence/' 
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" Eminence, they are entitled to defence by divine pre- 
cedent. The Lord granted it to Cain, and no one, it 
seems to me, knew better than He that Cain was guilty^?' 

"True enough; but human prudence has established 
the principle, that all atrocious cases are to be excluded 
from this privilege ; and parricide, it seems to me, comes 
under that category. Tell me, advocate, did these cruel 
children grant their father any time for his defence? 
More than that, and what is still worse, did they even al- 
* low him time to reconcile himself with God and save his 
BoulV" 

" I will not deny it, eminence ; but allow me, most res- 
pectfully, to suggest, that as this is a case of exception, 
we should not proceed according to ordinary rules, and 
leave all to the discretion of the judge." 

" Certainly, save with respect to the increase of rigor ; 
for, were this otherwise, and it surely cannot escape your 
shrewd sagacity, severity would bear no proportion to the 
enormity of the crime. Does this appear to be logic ?" 

" Nevertheless, your eminence, there is one thing more 
powerful in the world than logic, and that is decency. I 
will not remind your eminence of the many favors which 
attach me to the sacred person of his holiness, and to your 
own ; nor of my unceasing and ardent endeavors, accord- 
ing to my humble ability, to promote the interests of your 
illustrious family : by so doing, indeed, I but strive to pay 
a debt of gratitude : but enough of this. I have simply 
referred to these things, to convince your eminence, that, 
though you might easily find an abler and wiser counselor 
than myself, you can never have a more zealous and de- 
voted friend and servant. Now, then, I wish to acquaint 
your eminence, that for several days, an opinion has pre- 
vailed in Eome, and is constantly gaining ground, that 
Bernardino, only twelve years of age and of an amiable 
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disposition, could not possibly have participated in the 
parricide, and mucli less so his sister Beatrice, who excites 
compassion by the renown of her beauty, and the courage 
and fortitude she displayed under the severest applications 
of judicial torture. Calumny is gradually diffusing the 
idea that we seek to include all the Oencis in the same 
sentence, because, forsooth, some one aspires to the pos- 
session of all their properties ; even among the nobles 
there are those who deeply regret to see this illustrious 
family threatened with entire extinction ; a family, said 
by some learned men, to be descended from the ancient 
Bomans. Now it seems to me, eminence, and many- 
others are of my opinion, that to remove all pretext for 
slander, it is essential to grant the accused privilege of 
defence, of advocates ; in short, the assistance of the law. 
It would be difficult for you to imagine another question, 
that calumny has been busy circulating, which is this ; 
how is it possible for a child to escape the hands of old 
foxes in the forum ? and that child, an inexperienced girl, 
frightened with threats, surrounded by seductions ?....*' 
Gai'dinal Cinzio felt his heart swell at these words ; but 
up to this moment, accustomed as he was to restrain his 
impulsive character and to dissemble, he had feigned to 
coincide in all the advocate had said, and sometimes smiled 
approvingly : fear, however, which makes priests cruel, 
makes them also irresolute, and he who knows how to 
avail himself skillfully of this weakness, is sure to succeed 
so long as it endures. At the last words of Farinaccio, 
the cardinal, with ill repressed anger, could not help ex- 
claiming : 

" And how dare you suspect such horrors ? '* 
*< It is not I who suspect. Eminence, it is calumny ; nor 
does rumor stop here, but declares that the confessions 
of the miserable accused, being extorted by the mcst cruel 
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tortures, should not be believed ; and that it would have 
been much better to put an end to them at once." 

The cardinal, to check his rage, began chewing some 
paper, and from the corners of his mouth trickled down 
the white froth like venom. The advocate, a very saga- 
cious man, observing he had struck the stoutest blow, 
now strove to soothe the cardinal, and thus continued : 

''It is a source of great pain to me, Eminence, though 
I have spoken in my written works of torture as the queen 
of evidence, to hear the reputation and integrity of others 
so much vilified ; nor should I have sought this interview, 
had I not felt confident of the guilt of the accused, and 
certain of obtaining an ingenuous confession, which would 
at once baffle calumny, and give his holiness a splendid 
opportunity of showing the world another example of that 
clemency for which he is so distinguished." 

" Do you really hope to make them confess ? " inquired 
the cardinal, assuming a severe countenance. 

" I do, Eminence." 

"All of them?" 

" Yes, all of them." 

''I fear, Signor Prospero, you assume a burden too 
heavy for your shoulders ; for the obstinacy of these 
wretches is equal to their wickedness. The doors of 
mercy may be opened to the prayers of the penitent, but 
never to the haughty importunities of the stubborn. The 
trial has elicited sufficient proof to convince the doubting 
Pirrone himself. We are not accustomed (and here his 
eyes flashed) to regard the clamors of the vulgar. When 
was ever the eagle frightened by a viper ? He seizes it 
in his talons, soars with it to the clouds, and then dashes 
it down against the rocks. We have in our possession 
instruments capable of shortening tongues, and of prevent- 
ing one lip coming in contact with the other ; instruments 
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to the use of which these words of sacred scripture are 
particularly applicable, ' Eyes they have, but see not ; 
ears they have, but do not hear ; ' and we well know how 
to use them." 

" Oh I as to this, I have already hinted it to the peo- 
ple; " the advocate hastened to reply, fearing he may have 
gone too far, and anscions to secure an honorable retreat. 
Then, affecting a contemptuous smile, he continued : '' I 
assure your eminence, I made people, understand that 
perfectly; and that those measures might be adopted, 
noiselessly and without scandal, which should seem most 
conformable to your wishes and justice, I resolred, well 
knowing your magnanimous spirit and admirable prudence, 
to communicate all I knew, fully and frankly, to your 
eminence. Indeed, I never ceased saying to those, who 
feared to inform your eminence of these rumors in Eome, 
* What do you fear 1 You do not know, ignorant that 
you are, the good and generous heart of Cardinal Ban 
Giorgio ; nor the depth of his love and zeal for the wel- 
fare of the Holy See, and the dignity of his illustrious 
family.' And it is to confirm what I have said that I 
am come to conler with your eminence. Nothing now re- 
mains but to earnestly implore an approval of my beha^ 
vior ; and trusting your eminence will consider rather the 
spirit than the form of my discourse, to humbly beg par- 
don for any unintentional expressions that may have seem- 
ed too bold and liberal." 

The cardinal thought the conduct of Farinaccio very 
strange, as it really was. He could not discover its hidden 
springs ; and, accustomed to suspect everything, he had 
now his doubts as to this mysterious speech of the advo- 
cate. He, therefore, neither praised nor censured Fari- 
naccio. " He would take time,'- he said, *' to reflect upon 
it ; " and urged, as a motive for delay, the pretext that he 
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must submit the matter to bis boliness. Tbey took leave 
of eacb otber, ratber pleased tban otherwise witb tbe in- 
terview : Fariuaccio, because be boped to succeed in bia 
purpose of defending tbe accused ; tbe cardinal, because 
he trusted to obtain, by means of tbe advocate, a confes* 
sion from tbe Oenci, and tbus escape tbe censure be was 
conscious of deserving. Both knew'tbey were deceiving, 
yet felt tbemselves necessary to each otber in the execu- 
tion of tbeir mutual designs. 

At tbe comer of tbe street, Farinaccio opened tbe door 
of a carriage in waiting for bun, and tbus addressed 
the personages within : " Eminences, our design is in a 
fair way of success. Do not lose a moment ; ^o, strike 
tbe tree, already wavering. Fear bas him by tbe hair ; 
if she once leaves bim, there is no hope for us/' 

Farinaccio was partly right, partly wrong. He was 
right in believing that fear bad seized upon the cardinal, 
tbe pope's nephew ; but be erred in supposing that this 
prompted milder feelings in bis breast towards tbe accused; 
for bis eminence desired tbeir confession only to proceed 
witb bold step and haughty face to tbe awful consumma- 
tion of bis design ; and since tbe conference witb Luciani, 
being exceedingly anxious to obtain it, bad worked on 
Farinaccio, as on a lever, to move that rock, tbe great 
obstacle in bis way. To think one's self more sagacious 
tban another is generally tbe stumbling block of all 
cunning men; hence justly says the proverb, that 
among a heap of furs there are more foxes' tban donkeys' 
skins. 

But before continuing our narrative, we deem it indis- 
pensable to say something of Prospero Farinaccio, who is 
to act so conspicuous a part in the catastrophe of this his- 
toric romance ; to tell who be was, and what the motives 
23 
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whicb impelled him to interest himself so zealously in be- 
half of the Cenci. 

Prospero Farinaccio was of plebeian origin ; bat his pa- 
rents were not so poor as to deny their son a liberal educa- 
tion, and sent him to the University of Padua, where he un- 
dertook the study of the law, and succeeded to admiration. 
Returning to his native city, he soon proved himself a great 
genius, and readily acquired the reputation of the first 
pleader and jurisconsult in Rome. In truth, he was en- 
dowed with ample learning — ^for I would not apply the 
word science to that of the epoch in question — and had 
amassed abundant materials, of which he afterwards avail- 
ed himself in the compilation of full thirteen large volumes, 
which, ev^n in our day, are seen arranged on the book 
shelves of our orators and lawyers, as so much accumu- 
lated matter to form in their libraries the bulwarks of 
sophistry and error. We in vain look for the spirit of 
genuine philosophy in such writers as Farinaccio, Meno- 
chio, and others of the same stamp, his contemporaries, 
with less hope of success in those who succeeded him, and 
with as little in those who immediately followed. Not a 
single sentence, nay, I might aver, not a word in these 
works, but is sustained by the testimony of numberless 
other writers, who affirm the same doctrine, and that too 
in the fiame forms of expression ; so that, enveloped in 
many folds, patched with numerous plasters, what they 
expound strikes one as not reason, or as reason indisposed, 
or even convulsed. Sometimes, among these uncultured , 
writings, you fall in with Greek or Latin quotations from 
ancient authors, which seem surprised to find themselves 
in such quarters, as an honest man, seized by mistake, 
would be to see himself in prison among thieves. A 
purely material mechanism was the chief agent in the 
compilation of these volumes ; and you frequently witness 
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at the head of a chapter, conclnsion, glossarj, or other 
portion of the book, an independent sentence, followed by 
long drawn ont and variously conceived elucidations, like 
companies in battle, which, instead of throwing light on 
the subject, gradually confuse, and at length blind your 
mental vision. Nor does this suffice ; for lo ! you are 
presented with amplifications which so tear the leading 
thought into shreds, that all recollection of the starting 
point is wholly lost. And, again, as if this were not 
enough, the amplifications being exhausted, the limitations 
wheel into line, the scope of which is to restrict the prin- 
ciple propounded within such narrow limits, that by this 
time you know not what course to steer, or what view of 
the question io adopt. Any thing like ratiocination is 
put under ban ; authority constitutes law ; synthesis and 
dogma deal alternate blows on your wretched cranium, 
like two smiths beating their sledge hammers on the anvil. 
A jurisconsult, being asked what difference there was 
between a legacy and a deed of entail, replied, " That 
as for him he could not discriminate, that there must, how- 
ever, be a difference ; for, if not, the emperor would never 
have specified one document under the the term legacy, 
and the other under that of deed of entail. The human 
understanding, rendered powerless from want of light, 
sinks in utter prostration, like a famished wretch cowering 
in the straw. The sense of justice being thus perverted, 
right and wrong seem the mere accidents of force or fraud, 
according as these triumph or fail ; and the sacred admin- 
istration of justice resembles a race for the palium prize 
at Siena, in which the rider who first reaches the goal, is 
pardoned the whip marks he dealt, not in vain, on his ad- 
versary's face in the course. While one humpbacked 
lawyer, with " spectacle-bestrid nostrils," turns over by 
lamplight the pages of some writer, in search of proper 
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aathoritj to sastain bis asBomed argumest .another, of the 
same kind, and under the same circumstanees, fingers the 
leaves of the same book in quest of a contrarj doctrine* 
and finds it too. Compared with the bewilderment of 
groping through these volumes, sailing without a compass 
is like going to a wedding ; the ship generallj reaches its 
destination, for there are stars to guide it on the voyage ; 
but traveling among books, the intellect is sure to be 
shipwrecked. The contagion of the mind is readily com- 
municated to the heart ; the conscience of the jurist be- 
comes atheistic, and the study of the law is converted 
into that of ^storting, and, if possible, of strangling, of erectr 
ing props to sustain tyranny, and stitching up a priest's 
gown for despotism, that he may make a fine appearance 
in the procession of Corpus Domini. In our day, the 
office of advocate is gradually resuming its pristine dig- 
nity ; but we have still too many lawyers, who wallow in 
the mire, as if it were a state bed, and too many sophisms* 
which prey more voraciously on the earth than the locust . 
plague of Egypt. We should esteem simplicity as the 
eternal characteristic of beauty and truth, for truth moves 
always in naked loveliness. Beware, then, of eloquence, 
and take good heed not to clothe it in grand mantles after 
the Bernini style ; sufficient for it is the veil, with which 
the Grecian sculptor enveloped the Graces. Verily, I 
have spun out this digression te a greater length than I 
had intended ; but it is now finished, and I have not the 
heart to cancel it. I will conelude by conscientiously 
asserting, that whoever would make of the greatest por- 
tion of law books in the world a bonfire, in honor of 
human reason, would justly merit the name of the Omar 
of civilization. 

Farinaccio then was not a man to cope with Francis 
Bacon, Lord Verulam, hfs cotemporary ; far from it ; yet 
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as one versed in forensic lore he was hailed the' first of bis 
time. Bestless and indefatigable, he often succeeded, bj 
dint of perseverance, in bringing to a happy issue causes 
given up by others as hopeless. His extraordinary vital- 
ity not finding sufficient occupation in the exercise of his 
profession, and prevented by the peculiarities of the time 
from mingling iu public affairs, he sought in indulgence 
and effeminate pleasures a vent to his unwearied energies. 
Such was his temperament in this respect, that after 
passing a whole night in gambling and debauchery, he 
was better disposed than ever in the morning to enter on 
serious labor. So impetuously did he launch forth on the 
sea of vice, that he very speedily traversed the space 
included in the province of sin, and r^ched the confines 
of guilt; and rumor would have it that he crossed the 
boundary line ; but his genius and his assiduous cultiva- 
tion of patrons in the Roman court, enabled him always 
to steer clear of danger. Clement 8th, himself a lawyer, 
and who, from his having studied the profession in Rome, 
3ologna, and Salamanca, was held in the highest repute, 
constantly employed Farinaccio, while auditor of the 
Buota, and often said of him : '< He is a wretched sack, but 
full of good flour." Liberal as Farinaccio was in bestow- 
ing, he was equally so in receiving, and contracted very 
many debts, some few through necessity, but by far the 
greater part for the love of them ; for, appreciating slightly 
the ties of finendship, and quite ignoring those of relation- 
ship, he was wont to say, that, in his opinion, the firmest 
bond of anion among men was debt, three cords concur- 
ring to form the knot, namely, the benevolence of the 
creditor towards the debtor, the hope of large profit, and 
the fear of losing both principal and interest ; for which 
reasons, he held it as certain that the sword of Alexander 
the Great would Lave turned its edge, had he essayed to 
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cat it. Yet, notwitbstandbg all this, uuderneatli that cov- 
ering of yice was lodged a most excellent heart, ever prone 
to good deeds, provided they could be executed at once, and 
to acts of self sacrifice, on condition that they did not too 
imperatively tamper with his predominant passions. Sub- 
ject to sadden fits of anger, and as suddenly pacified, he 
changed speedily from tears to laughter ; but the most 
distinctive trait in his character was the readiness with 
which he forgot every calamity, even those of the most 
trying kind ; thus following the example of King David, 
who fasted and prayed during the illness of his child, but 
after its death rose from the. ground, and ate and drank, 
exclaiming : " Health to the living, and a safe joarney to 
the dead I " ^ 

One morning, towards the close of the month of Anga8t» 
a charcoal dealer, leaving, at the door of the advocate's 
office, four mules laden with his stock in trade, boldly 
entered the antechamber, with both hands in his pockets, 
and his l^at slouched over one ear in ducal style. The 
secretaries, eyeing him askance, did not stir, but contin- 
ued writing without raising their heads fix>m the paper 

" Halloo ! is the advocate here ? " 

" He is not here .... perhaps he's at at home.*' 

'.' I ask you if he be here, not whether he could be found 
at home." 

** And if he were here ? Would you have him buy 
charcoal in his office ? Tell me, seriously, are you one of 
those who fancy clients are toasted 1 " 

'* God forbid ! I have only heard they are sometimes 
skiMied. But that is of no consequence. Let the Saints 
Lawrence and Bartholomew settle the matter between 
them. I am not come to sell charcoal to the advocate, 
but to consult him on a trifling affair of my own." 

"You .... you, indeed?" 
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« I .... I, indeed. Whj, is there anything strange 
in it ? People speak to the pope, whose ears are in his 
feet, and can't we address Prospero Farinaccio, the law- 
yer, who, I rather think, carries his in his head ? '' 

" Bat do yon know who the most illustrious advocate, 
Farinaccio, is I " 

" Certainly, I do. He is a man like myself : -can it be 
he is descended from the colossus on Monte Oavallo, or a 
relative of King Porsenna ? Up and be doing : go and 
announce me, for I know fall well he is in the office.'' , 

" What an odd fish this is, to be sure ! " murmured the 
first secretary in a low voice : then, in a louder tone, said : 
" a person wishes to see you." 

" I will wait," • replied the charcoal man ; and with 
the utmost nonchalance^ began walking up and down 
the room, to the great disgust of the writers, who, burst- 
ing into frequent yawns, wished the man to the devil, 
yet not loudly, for his surly aspect and stalwart frame 
were ample provocatives of caution. From time to time, 
like other insolent cowards, they gave vent to their vexa- 
tion in hon mots and scornful innuendoes among them- 
selves. 

" The owls have migrated earlier this year than usual.'* 

^ See how plump he is ; he looks like one that had 
picked up more millet seed than juniper berries." 

'' Get new linings to your pockets, lest the drink money 
wear holes in them." 

'< I will suggest to his worship, to sew two sheets to- 
gether, that he may have a bag large enough to contain 
his ready money," 

'< Extra jocum : he must be related to the devil, he's so 
very swarthy ; and I've heard it said the devil is richer 
than Pope Siztus, who deposited ten millions of gold pieces 
in the castle." 
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« And if he paid with a bill on hell, it would devolve on 
TJgol^o to go and discount it." 

" But jou are at fault, in one respect ; and as to dis- 
counting the bill, it should devolve on yon, as chief secre- 
tary." 

"How am I at fault?" 

" For not having laid down the tapestries, to prevent 
the gentleman from injuring his velvet hose." 

In this manner they continued discharging, one aftw 
another, their squib-like sarcasms. The charcoal man 
feigned to be wholly unconscious of them, and continued 
his swinging walk and clownish actions. At this mo- 
ment a youngster, nourished by the crumbs that fell 
from the lawyer's table, (the food of copyists,) arose 
from the desk, and taking a seat offered it to the 
man, as if to atone for the delinquencies of his com- 
panions. 

The man accepted the seat, and stared fixedly at the 
youth, as if anxious to discover what motive had prompted 
such courtesy amidst so much vulgarity. It was natural 
benevolence : clients are seldom accustomed to make 
presents to a copyist, and when they do, other mouths 
are gaping to swallow them. The lad must have been ac- 
tuated by that spirit of sympathy which one poor creature 
feels for another, without hope of recompense, and solely 
from pure charity. And this be it said in contradiction to 
the opinion of moralists, who pretend that he who would 
be reputed perfect should be endowed with all virtues, 
spiritual and temporal ; while I have proved, even in this 
instance, that superfluity is hurtful, and when these vir- 
tues are in excess, one casts a blighting shade over the 
other, like the leaves of a thickly-foliaged tree. 

The charcoal man, having waited patiently some time, 
perceived at length he was played upon, and that Fari- 
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naccio was not then in his office; he therefore gentlj 
rose up, approach Bd the chief copyist, who, being more 
advanced in years, should have had more discretion than 
the others, and pinching him by the ear, said': 

" My fine lad 1 You have overreached me, but wait a 
little. I advise you to beware, for, as I have a heart to 
recompense a kindly office, so I have the courage to re- 
venge an insult, even behind the very altar of Saint 
Peter's. Good by, till to-morrow." 

Observing the secretary confounded by his haughty 
language, and still more by his gestures, he instantly added, 
by way of atonement: "You have made me lose the 
opportunity of selling my charcoal •/' and then moved to 
go away : but approaching the youth, he seemed to hesi- 
tate a moment as to the advisability of a certain proceed- 
ing ; let his hand slip slowly down towards his pocket, then 
withdrew it little by little, and finally thrust it resolutely 
within, and taking out a piece of money, handed it to the 
lad, saying : " Take this and give it to your mother." 

" Legolino," cried the writers, " hold fast your treas- 
ure. Will you turn Duke ? Shall I speak to the pope 
on the subject ? Will the Farnese palace be large enough 
for you ? If not, you can increase it, as Sixtus did the 

Vatican Let us see how much he has given 

you]" 

And the boy, looking at the money in his half-opened 
hand, replied : 

'* I don't know : I never saw such coin before : it cer- 
tainly is not copper, like the baioccki sometimes given 
me ; it shines .... and it is yellow.'* 

** It must be a hrincaio .... let us see. Per Dio, it 
is a doppia .... a real gold doppia ! The charcoal 
man must be a forger." 

But one of the secretaries, more cunning than the 
23* 
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others, after well examining the coin, mnrmnred in a low 
tone to the last speaker, who then held it in his hand : 

** Would that jonr soul was as pure as this money ! 
But still maintain stoutly that it is false, and that a report 
must be made of it to the sheriff; in this way, we can 
wrest it from Legolino and appropriate it to ourselves." 

" This piece of money is assuredly false, utterly false,'' 
cried the other, *' and it is ojir duty to report that a cer- 
tain forger gave it to Legolino, and to deposit it in the 
hands of the sheriff of this department, to prdvent any 
calamity from befalling us. Heavens ! false money I 
nothing less than hanging and quartering for him who 
receives it!" and thus saying, he put it into his own 
pocket. 

Legolino little relished this hubbub ; he wished to 
recover the mon^y, because it was a present intended for 
his mother, who could make it available in purchasing a 
gown ; for the poor woman felt ashamed to be seen in the 
street in that old, threadbare and patched garment she had 
worn so long. But it was all in vain ! His entreaties could 
not induce the others to restore it ; and, besides, as if this 
were not enough, they so tortured him with jests, that 
the unhappy lad burst into such a storm of crying and 
lamentation as to alarm the whole neighborhood. 

But lo ! at this moment there appeared, on the threshold 
of the office door, a man of scornful aspect, habited in the 
garb of a priest, but whose bearing seemed utterly at variance 
with his costume. He was tall and robust, his head, some- 
what bald on the top, was encircled from ear to ear with 
long dangling locks of a dark color; his eyebrows, now knit, 
were black, thick, and linear; a wrinkle, commencing at 
the root of his nose, traversed his forehead ; the pupil of bis 
eye was remarkably vivid, and of a greenish hue ; bis 
nostrils expanded, his lips were swollen, and of a glowing 
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yermilion, while his cheeks, usaallj of roseate tinge» 
were now red with anger. 

" What scandal is this V* cried he, with a reproving voice. 

The copyists, like frogs that, frightened by some fearfal 
sound, cease their discordant croakings and plunge into 
the marsh, bowed their heads in silence. Legolino 
crouched near Farinaccio's legs, in the way painters are 
wont to depict the eagle at the feet of Jupiter. But 
Farinaccio, in no degree pacified by their submissive 
demeanor, questioned Legolino as to the cause of the 
uproar. Legolino ingenuously told him all, adding that 
he desired to get back the money, which he meant to 
give his mother, who was in want of a gown to appear at 
mass in. 

•' And why, fellows, have you robbed this boy of his 
money ? " 

This question was addressed to the copyists, but as they 
hesitated to speak, Legolino replied : 

" Because they first declared it to be false, and then 
Luparino hinted, in an under tone, it would be better to 
buy its worth of Orvieto wine, and drink it together." 

Prospero, yielding to the influence of his facile nature, 
changed suddenly from anger to laughter, and thus re- 
joined : 

•* Up, be quick, give to Csesar the things that are 
Csesar's ; that is, give the doppia to Legolino ; and,' for the 
rest of you, here is a papetto to buy drink with ; it will pur- 
chase enough for you, and leave something to be wiped 
up by the sponges, your brothers, in wine. However, 
bear well in mind, now and for ever, that I would have as 
much deference shown in receiving the poor as the rich, 
the people as the nobility; remember this, and remember 
too that greater achievements have been effected by the 
h^iocchi of the people, than by the ducats of the barons," 
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Thus saying, he entered another room. On the following 
day the charcoal man presented himself at the same hour, 
and was received hy the secretaries with great urhanitj, 
actuated as they were by the two strongest springs of 
human action : hope and fear. However, the visitor did 
not seem to have recovered from the irritation of the pre- 
vious day, for thrusting back one of his mules who had 
protruded his head through the office door, he thus tantal- 
izingly addressed the writers : 

" Be on the look out, you there, for at the door stands 
one envying your office of copyist." 

But Andrazzio, possessing all that causticity peculiar 
to the Eomans, was restive until he could retort upon him : 

" Oh, there is no apprehension on that score ; such a 
substitute can only be tolerated, when you become the 
lawyer of the establishment." 

The charcoal man, perceiving, by this sally, that these 
young rascals got rather the better of him, and being 
pressed by other business, decided to pass on. 

The instant Farinaccio saw him, he addressed him 
courteously, saying : 

. " I am aware that, yesterday, my clerks gave you some 
annoyance. I ask therefore your pardon, in their behalf. 
I have given them such a lesson as leads me to believe 
they are for ever cured of bantering with you or others. 
You will now please to tell me in what way I can serve 
you. Speak, and if you will, sit down." 

** I will speak, standing. Tell me, have you heard 
anything of this aflFair of the Oenci ? " 

" I ? And how, in the name of wonder, could it have 
escaped my ears ? It is this that keeps all Rome talking." 

" And have you never heard a still, small voice in your 
heart, which pleaded in favor of these unfortunates ? " 

** I l^ave indeed heard it, and hear it thif very mo^ei)t, 
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If 70U would know my vi jw of the matter, I mast tell 
you that the privacy of the process, the unusual pomp 
and circumstance, the substitution of Judge Luciani, more 
cruel than torture itself, for the President Moscati, who 
is a compassionate and upright man, the age of the 
newly installed, the presumable inaptitude of the greater 
part of them, and certain other circumstances, which 
prudence counsels to conceal, all deeply afflict me, and 
make me suspect some horrible plot." 

** And now, please inform me why you, whose assist- 
ance was never economised in behalf of the most infa- 
mous of men, appear to be so sparing of it, with regard to 
these unfortunate sufferers ? *' 

" Because, after naturally sifting the question, I foresaw 
it would go hard with me, if I turned up this dangerous 
ground. As already stated, I dread secret and crushing 
persecution ; I fear this will not be a legal judgement, but 
a judicial assassination : 1 see, my friend, or seem to 
see, justice, armed, not with the sword of the law, but 
the poniard of the brigand, and . • . ." 

'' Continue, worthy advocate," said the charcoal man, 
in an encouraging yet tremulous voice, . seeing he had 
hesitated in his remarks. > 

Prospero rose from his seat, and having gone to the 
door to assure himself it was safely fastened, returned to 
his place and resumed : 

** There is a rumor afloat, although I am very skeptical 
on the point, that the Genci, being extremely opulent, 
and the Pope's nephews proportionately poor and avari- 
cious, a pretext is sought to confiscate their property, and 
then transmit it, with a certain color — not at all scanty at 
court — to this set of^ miscreants." 

" Can it be 7 And this even by the butchery of four 
most innocent beings ! " 
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*' The cardinals wear scarlet cloaks, that the stains of 
blood may be concealed." 

"Bufc is not the object of your office to defend the 
widow and the orphan ? And is an advocate held in no 
esteem for encountering peril in the glorious warfare he 
undertakes in favor of innocence against unjust persecu- 
tion?" 

** It is precisely in this respect that the warfare of the 
toga is preferable to that of the sagune ; and there is ex- 
tant, an admirable law of the Emperor Leo and Antoni- 
nus to that effect .... but the charcoal man .... 
and I should have asked you before .... pray, tell me 
who are you ? *' 

" Alas, worthy advocate, be not concerned to know ; I 
am a man, and if this can touch you, the most unfortu- 
nate of men." 

"No ... . confidence for confidence .... how can 
you expect me to unbosom myself to you, if you continue 
unknown and mysterious " 

" The terms of the comparison are not equal. Of your 
discretion, I have no doubt ; of your honor, much less : 
it is not fear that urges me to secresy, for greater misfor- 
tunes than those I now suffer, can never weigh upon me ; 
nevertheless, I ask you to allow me, as a favor, to with- 
. hold my name." 

So fraught were these expressions with humble en- 
treaty, so softly did they insinuate themselves into Pros- 
pero's heart, that he deemed it would be the height of 
ill breeding to insist further, and he, in consequence, re- 
frained. 

" Well then, have it your own way, and I will now tell 
you," and here he lowered his voice, " that public report 
is but too well founded ; and firm, as I am, in this belief, 
how could I, with any hope of success, take on myself 
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sach a weighty and dangerous charge ? Yon, worthy 
charcoal man, seem like one who should know, as well as 
I, the verse of Dante : 

' Che quando rargomento della mente 
Si aggiuDge al mal volere ed alia possa, 
NesBiin riparo vi puo far la gente.' " 

" Have you the heart then, poor creatures, who are as . 
innocent as our Lord, to die undefended ? " 

" In primis, you must know that the defence of parri- 
cides is not sanctioned de jure, and is conceded only as a 
favor ; secondly, I should like to know how you could 
prove their innocence." 

" I ? I am certain of it .... for .... I am the 
man who killed Francesco Genci." 

** You ? and who are you ] " 

" He, whom, through your refined courtesy, you have 
hitherto allowed to remain incognito. I killed him with 
these hands, and would do so now if I saw him, as then, 
on the point of outraging nature." 

And here he made the advocate a complete expose of 
the whole course of events, confiding to him the most re- 
condite family secrets, and acquainting him with the 
actions, words and customs of the murdered Cenci, to- 
gether with the virtue and wonderful constancy of his 
daughter Beatrice. 

Wbilo discoursing, Farinaccio made gradual attempts to 
recognise him, but failing in this, the idea flashed across his 
mind that it might be Guido Guerra ; but from his intimate 
acquaintance with this individual, he found it difficult 
enough to reconcile the face, gestures, and much more 
the voice of the speaker, with those of his i&iend. 

When the charcoal man had finished, he cast his eyes 
on Farinaccio to scrutinise the expression of his features * 
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bat the latter, absorbed in thougbt, held down his head. 
After long conBideration, he said : 

" If I told you to go and denounce yourself, would you 
do so?'' 

** If it could be of any avail to do it instantly, it would 
not appear too soon.'' 

" No, no ; you would be but a victim the more ; nor 
could you succeed in wresting the lamb from the wolf's 
jaws. Love proved as fatal to the hapless girl as hatred 
itself. The people charge her with the murder of her 
father to secure her a crown of glory ; the pope does the 
same to deprive her of her property .... An arduous 
task : " and he bent his brow in anguish, <* an arduous task, 
indeed I " 

" Ah I Signor Prospero, for charity's riake, ^o not 
abandon them." 

<*And, moreover," said Farinaccio, ''I am in bad 
odor at court, and fear, should they now get the right 
hand of m^ they would 1 ack cCnd cut me like a French 
loaf." 

" I know some at court who will certainly favor you, 
and I am sure you will find Cardinals Sforza and Barbe 
rini disposed to lend you their hearty cooperation." 

" This would be something. And how am I to present 
myself to these purple-robed personages ? " 

" Frankly ; you will find them informed of all." 

Farinaccio's mind still wavered in its decision, as was 
evident from his countenance. The charcoal man ear- 
nestly thus renewed his entreaties : 

*' And now that you know all, will you allow them to 
perish unassisted 1 " 

*^ And if I sacrifice myself with them 1 " 

*< A benefit, based on calculation, ceases to be such." 

The dialogue was continued with such fervor by 
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both parties, that Guido Guerra, forgetting himself, 
assumed his natural voice, which made Farinaccio ex- 
claim : 

" You are Monsignore Guerra." 

" I ? I was such a person." 

*^ Hen quantum mutatus ah illo,^' cried the adyocate, ex- 
tending his hand, which Guerra affectionately pressed, 
saying : 

" And now that you know my wretchedness, now that 
my woe draws tears from your eyes, will you let me go 
hence in despair ? *' 

*' Well, alea jacta est However, I do not conceal it 
from you, I pass the Buhicon with such an oppression of 
heart as I never yet experienced. May God assist us ! 
I fear that this once my tact will fail me, but this is not 
what most afflicts me ; it is with great dread I enter on a 
course which may prove wholly ruinous, rather than ad- 
vantageous in its results. I perfectly understand the 
Cenci cannot well fall into a worse predicament than the 
present ; however, I would not be the one to send them 
to their graves. But you, monsignore, be not disconsolate, 
that, for this reason, I must proceed coolly and cautiously ; 
rather take courage from the example of our Redeemer, 
to whom in this case, although most unworthily, I bear a 
dose resemblance. He prayed that the bitter cup might 
pass from him, hut afterward accepted it with undaunted 
heart and drank it to the dregs. Now go, and rest assured 
that whatever this brain can devise or these lips utter 
shall be exerted for the protection of those you have en- 
trusted to my charge.'' 

'' I expect all this : other measures will be ^adopted, if 
the case prove de&perate. You will see her ; you will 
see, I say, the Signora Beatrice .... speak not to her 
of me ... . n>t a word .... or rather do speak . . 
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and present lier tbis ring, which will gain you favor in 
her eyes. Between us is the blood of her father .... 
it is well .... but I shed it for her .... and I love 
her .... and she cannot cease to love me ; each bound 
to each, yet perpetually divided : our affection is a flower 
which the hand of death will gather." Here he un- 
buckled the belt he wore round his waist and handed it 
to the advocate, who made a gesture of refusal, while his 
cheeks turned red ; but Guerra insisted, saying : 

*^ Think not that this or any other sum can sufficiently 
recompense your services. I declare, I shall feel grateful 
to you through life, and by refusing you would give me 
pain ; and you know full well, Signer Frospero, I have 
already had more than my share of sorrow." 

Signor Frospero strongly persisted in his resolution of 
refusing the money, but felt it, at length, dissolve like 
snow in the sun, on thinking that next day was due cer- 
tain interest to Samson, the Jew ; the same Samson to 
whom he had applied that verse of Martial, ** Nee tecum 
vivere, nee sine te" which he had translated for his own 
use, as follows : 

** Ne teco posso "dvere 
Guideo, ne senza te." 

Farinaccio, left to himself, spent some time in meditating 
on the singularity of the case lind the calamity which 
weighed on the ill fated family of the Cenci : he then pro- 
ceeded to elaborate the best plan of defence, which he 
speedily thought he had hit on ; uncertain, it is true, and 
dangerous, but, in his opinion, the only one to be adopted. 
It was one of this great advocate's grievous mistakes, 
that, what with the unprecedented quickness with which 
he penetrated his subject, and the press of business that 
allowed him no time to maturely develop his views, he 
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seized the first ideas which presented themselves to his 
mind, and to these pertinacionslj adhered. True, he 
almost invariahlj hit the mark ; but if he missed it, there 
was no remedy^ for as he put his plans in execution the 
instant they were conceived, he barred the way to all re- 
treat. Finally, like the Arnen at the end of the Oremus, 
he thought also of Guerra's ducats. He could have wished 
he had not accepted them, but now that he had done so, 
he locked them in his coffer, and immediately after, punc- 
tual and faithful, took his way to the palaces of the Car- 
dinals Sforza and Barberini, whom he found to sympathize 
in his undertaking, and heartily disposed to aid him with 
the whole weight of their influence. With them, he 
planned the part he was to perform in the intended inter- 
view with the pope's nephew. Cardinal Cinzio Passero, 
and the topics most opportune to touch on in a matter of 
such delicate moment; while they, studious to aid him, 
offered to await, at the assigned post, the issue of the col- 
loquy, as they really did, in a covered carriage, and then 
act with promptness and vigor, according to the turn of 
affairs. 

Luciani, who, impatient of so long waiting, was growl- 
ing like a chained mastiff, heard his name unexpectedly 
called, and raising his eyes, beheld a servant who said to 
him : 

'< Illustrious judge, his eminence takes leave of you, and 
for the present orders you to abstain from all further pro- 
cedure : hereafter, he will give his directions." 

These words were uttered in a supercilious tone of voice, 
for servants generally possess the subtle sense of a blood 
hound, and can distinguish when one is in flower, when 
mature, and when ready to fall in the good graces of their 
masters. Luciani, morticed at being thus thrust aside like 
a clothes drier in mid July, and more deeply wounded by 
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Ae manner in which it was done, looked disdainfiilly at 
the servant, as if to saj : t 

** Beware and keep your ^stance ; for if joa faQ into 
mj hands, I will show you no man ever insulted me with 
impunity." 

Then, without uttering a syllable^ he turned on his heel 
and went his way. 

** Did you mark that look ? ** said a lackey to the 
servant. ''Indeed, you showed him too much con- 
tempt." 

*< Say rather, nausea : I would willingly have flung him 
out of the window, like a leech that, bloated with blood, 
can suck no more." 

'' Tou took care not to fling him into the saloon, for 
then, having disgorged his blood, he would bite more 
sharply than ever." 

Cardinals Barberini and Sforza presented themselves 
in the antechamber to pay their respects to his eminesice 
San Giorgio. In the twinkling of an eye they were an- 
nounced, and introduced amidst a most busy raising of caps 
and profound bows, from which some of the courtiers 
actually did not recover ; as happens with rushes growing 
by the shore, when, in consequence of the unceasing 
wind, they settle down into a bending attitude. When 
the cordial and, especially, most sincere greetings . had 
been repeated from four to six times, and the visiting car- 
dinals had assured the cardinal visited, that the only 
motive of their coming was the desire to tender him their 
homage, the latter, seeming to pry into the mystery, com- 
menced the conversation by touching remotely on the 
news current in Borne. Cardinals Sforza and Barberini, 
knowing what the hawk would be after; and intent on 
keeping him perched at their pleasure, feigned entire 
ignorance, so that Oinzio was constrained to speak more 
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openly. Affecting to enter reluctantly on a disconrae 
they had prepared and committed to memory, they riv- 
eted the nail already driven by Farinaccio, slipping 
in besides several innuendoes of their own, which, said 
they> prpve the rashness of public opinion, and the ne- 
cessity, for the honor of the Pontificate, of giving it a 
solemn contradiction ; much more so as these were disas* 
trous times for the church, and the heretics, not only in 
France, but Italy also, were disposed to receive and cred- 
it the basest calumnies. 

It is needless to record the many arguments alleged on 
the subject by those purple-robed individuals ; suffice it to 
' say, that Barberini and Sforza acquitted themselves with 
such dexterity as to leave Cardinal Passero persuaded of 
the necessity of showering liberal largesses for the defence 
of the Genci ; for in this way he hoped to gather more 
abundant fruit. He therefore conferred on the matter 
with the pope, whom he easily won over to his views, 
while Farinaccio, caressed by a thousand blandishments, 
had the satisfaction of hearing from Cardinals Aldobran- 
dini and Passero — nephews of the pontiff — that his request 
was granted. This first success was a most favorable 
omen for Farinaecio, and a source of great exultation. 
Poor dupe I The pope's nephews as far surpassed him in 
craft, as he them in genius. 

The advocate, having thanked them in the warmest 
manner, proceeded withont delay to call on the lawyers, 
De Angelis and Altieri, to induce them if possible to 
join him in the defence; and after some difficulty per- 
suaded them to be his colleagues in a cause that attracted 
the attention not only of Bome, but of all Italy. Nor did 
Farinaecio seek their assistance without most excellent 
reasons, for, in addition to the fact of their possessing 
great experience and learning in criminal cases, as their 
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works show to ibis day, De Angelis, as an advocate 
of tbe poor, was in high favor among the masses of the 
people, and Altieri a special fkvorite with the Eoman 
nobility. 

In the conference held for the defence, Farinaccio 
expounded his scheme, which appeared to his colleagues 
as if it really were rife with danger ; but, by dint of 
copious arguments and powerful eloquence, he persuaded 
them the occasion a£Porded no better, and they must 
deal with this cause as surgeons deal with desperate 
cases. 

De Angelis and Altieri, fully comprehending the gravity 
of the undertaking, nearly repented of having embarked 
in it, and, could they have honorably done so, would have 
broken their engagement; but Farinaccio playfully en- 
couraged them, saying the sky was the region for eagles, 
the earth for reptiles ; and had it been an ordinary cause, 
he should never have consulted them, the pride and glory, 
as they were, of the Roman Curia. 

Such downright and fulsome flatter^ could hardly, one 
would think, influence in any degree such men, who were 
so well acquainted with the world. Yet it had its efiPect ; 
they boldly swallowed the dose, and henceforth resolved 
to second their colleague with all their energy and 
ability. 

It was late at night when Farinaccio brought these 
preliminaries to a close, and indeed, for one day he had 
done enough : another would have sought to recruit his 
exhausted faculties in sleep ; but he went straight to his 
boon companions, who received him with open arms, and 
all thought of the Genci was soon drowned in gambling 
and wine. 

But the moment Farinaccio awoke in the morning, he 
found this thought haunting his pillow, and, setting aside 
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all other basinei^s, devoted his exclasive attention to the 
cause of the Cenci. Hastil7 dressing himself, he pro- 
ceeded to the prison of Gorte Savella, and arrived at the 
instant the gates were being opened. 

Being well known in that quarter, it is needless to 
say he was welcomed with smiles, the more so as, in the 
character both of prisoner and visitor^ he had long since 
tamed the Cerberuses of this infernal realm. To provide, 
however, against every contingency, he came furnished 
with a permission from Monsignore Taverna, governor of 
Bome, which he exhibited to the jailor on duty, who, 
having eyed him askance and fully recognized him, 
refused to look at it, alleging that he had too much esteem 
for the illustrious advocate to desire further evidence 
than his word of honor. The notaries produced the pro- 
cess, the meaning of which he soon grasped, first, be- 
cause it belonged to that daily routine of business with 
which he had to do all his life; and secondly, because 
then, more than now, processes, both criminal and civil, 
resembled very much the oysters dragged beneath the 
waning moon, the shells of which falling away, it is a 
mere chance if enough remains wherewith to moisten 
your mouth. Having got over this business, he asked 
permission to confer with the prisoners Giacomo and 
Bernardino Cenci, and Lucretia Petroni, which was imme- 
diately granted. 

Beatrice Cenci, reclining on the bed in her solitary 
dungeon, suffered the acutest physical suffering ; yet the 
pangs of her heart far surpassed this material torture. 
She thought of her lover. True, destiny had hurled its 
thunderbolts and sundered them as they had been a rock ; 
the sea rages in whirlpools and foams between the dis- 
severed cliffs, whose summits, though they shall never 
meet again, yet stand face to face, remindful of their ma- 
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taal woe and bearing testimony that nature had created 
them united. Her life had now no aim ; it had become 
an inane existence : whether she lived or died, Ouido 
could never more extend her his hand, not even to save i 
her on the point of falling firom the precipice, and, as one 
may imagine, much less to become her husband, for such 
is the will of God, and let God's will be done ! 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

[continued.] 

Thb racking tortures wkicb this innocent girl endured 
^ere to her a pledge that Divine mercy had decreed her par- 
don ; Bhe regarded them as an atonement for her sins, and, 
if there was not presumption in the thought, considered 
these more than atoned for : yet, were she even constrain- 
ed to undergo greater torments, she would endure them 
willingly, for the sake of her souFs salvation. As it was, 
a pang more or less was of little moment : they had inured 
her to torture ! Pain clung to her like a second skin ! ** Of 
this life,'' mused she, '' let us speak no more ; it is a vapor 
that rains its tears and is gone ; let us speak no more of 
it : henceforth I am only a dweller in the tomh . . . But 
he ! Will God pardon him ? And why not ? Our Lord 
pardons all men who repent. But will he repent ? He 
will not, for he is still so ohdurate he would do the same 
again, under similar circumstances; otherwise, he would 
not love, and I, in his place, would have acted and would 
now act as he. Alas I alas ! Oh ! my God, save him for 
me : after such tortures on earth, may I not, at least, he- 
hold him in Paradise, embrace and clasp his hand ? His 
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hand? Yes, for Providence will have erased from my 
mind the hlood with which it was once stained .... but 
all these doubts make my soul shudder and faint with the 
bitterness of second death .... Oh ! that some pious 
priest could enlighten me ! If God, in his infinite bounty, 
would send me such a spiritual comforter, he would give 
greater consolation to my harassed soul than Luciani 
could give pain to my poor body . . ," 

"Signora Beatrice," interposed Virginia, thrusting 
her head through the room door, '<the most illustrious 
advocate Prospero Farinaccio desires to confer with 
you.'* 

" With me 1 What have I to do with this advocate ? 
I know him not. But be it so ; many have already come ; 
let him also enter." 

" And if, without further preamble,'' observed Prospero 
to Virginia, '* you had simply said, ' the advocate Farin- 
accio,' would you not have spared so much breath for your 
last hour?" 

The advocate advanced some steps into the room, then 
stopped short, as if struck with wonder, for, although he 
had heard marvelous stories of the beauty of Beatrice, 
fame had never done, he thought, justice to the reality. 
That divine form, now convulsed with suffering; that pure, 
sorrow-portraying countenance, made her seem like one of 
the angels who ministered to the Redeemer in the hour 
of his passion. The advocate, mute and with feelings 
of reverence, approached the bed of the reclining girl. 

" What would you with me ? " enquired Beatrice gently, 
as she perceived Farinaccio had lost the use of his tongue. 
It was with difficulty he replied : 

" Gentle lady, I present myself before you, moved by 
your misfortunes, and still more by the entreaties of one who 
weeps bitter, uncontrollable tears, one whom you at once 
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abhor and love . . . one, in short, who was never bo wor- 
thy of being ^ours as at the instant he lost you for ever. 

Your throbbing heart must have already told you 

I see now it has told you, who sent me hither. . . ." 

" He ? and does he weep ? *' 

" He does weep, and declares he will die in despair, if 
you make no effort to save yourself. . . . ' However, that 
you may confidently rely on me, he has commissioned me 
to show and leave with you this ring." 

Beatrice took the ring, and fixing her eyes upon it, 
asked : 

<< And has he communicated all to you 1 " 

« All." 

"Quite alii" 

And as Farinacoio bowed affirmatively, she continued : 

" And now, Signor, what think you of it ? Does it not 
seem to you my nuptials with him resemble those of the 
Doge of Venice, when, casting the ring into the sea, he 
espouses the abyss ? " 

Farinaccio made no reply ; soon, recovering from his 
emotion, he begged Beatrice to be good enough to hear 
him with attention, as the matter in question was of the 
gravest import; and, continuing his discourse, related 
the particulars already in our possession, then dwelt 
on the present state of the process, and concluded by 
saying : 

"As for you and yours, after examining the case 
with the mature reflection it demands, I can discern but 
one means of safety, and this is, that you freely confess 
yourself the murderer of your father." 

Beatrice interrupted him with an exclamation of aston- 
ishment. If this were a jest, the time, place, and circum- 
stances made it most cruel ; if counsel, it seemed to her 
so monstrously strange, that either she or the advocate 
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must have lost their reason. Divining her thoughts, Far- 
inaccio continued : 

*' I am well aware my counsel must strike^ you as being 
singular ; yet I feel prepared to dispel all your misgiv- 
ings." 

"How is it possible/' asked Beatrice* "that, after en- 
during so many tortures to save my fair fame, I could 
voluntarily rend my heart, by transmitting my name to 
posterity as a by-word of horror, when I would leave it a 
theme of sorrow and compassion 1 *' 

" Gentle lady, suffer me to mention a fact, which may 
seem incredible, but, is no less true. It is universally be- 
lieved you killed the man, who henceforth cannot, without 
outraging nature, be called your father : some believe so, 
prompted by certain motives, which, in my opinion, con- 
sist less in an unjust hatred of your person, than an un- 
bridled coveting of your property : others there are who 
adhere to the belief, because they wish you well, because 
it captivates their imaginations to consider you an heroic 
girl ; and these hail you chaster than Lucretia, firmer 
than Virginia. The people have given you the first place 
in this trinity of intrepid Roman women, and cling to 
their idea with religious tenacity. Should any one now 
try to undeceive them, they would not only disbelieve, 
but detest him, and perhaps, going to greater lengths, 
shower blows on his head, as on one about to deprive 
them of their patrimony of glory. The love of the peo- 
ple is like that of Jove, the excessive ardor of which re- 
duced Semele to ashes. Were I to enter on this battle 
field, I should ruin myself without saving you. You, too> 
hy your mere denial, could never convince a single seal 
you were not the murderer of yoar father ; nor would 
you, by so doing, preserve your own life, nor that of him 
who forfeited you through too much love ; for the judges 
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consider the proofs embodied in the process snfGlcient 
warrants for jour condemnation as a parricide* and it is 
the cnstom of oar tribunals to ordain that, the confession 
of the accomplices being first heard, ' the contumacious 
accused be subjected to the proof of torture, even till 
death ensues.' " 

" Amen \ and it seems to me they have already led me 
to deaths so short is the distance that yet remains. It is 
not so painful to die as men beliere ; I can assure you of 
this ; I, who almost touch the gates of eternity 1 " 

'* No, poor lady, you must not die, and remember your 
resolution, held magnanimous among the Gentiles, is, ac- 
cording to the Christian faith, most sinful ; for he, who 
can save his life and neglects to do so, is as culpable in 
the eyes of God as one who commits stdcide. 

" And shall I consent to live and see fathers shudder 
at my approach ? Shall I struggle to live that I may be- 
hold people fix their &y^%^ in cariosity or terror, on my 
brow, as if the word ' parricide ' were stamped there ? 
Ah I no ; may it please God rather that I leave this earth, 
and lose even the memory of its existence." 

" But why imagine that hatred or disgust will cling to 
you, because the people believe you killed your father ? 
When shall it ever happen, while men's hearts warm at 
the name of virtue, that they will esteem degraded, or 
rather wiU not exalt to the skies, the innocent girl, who 
defended her chastity by a piously cruel deed? The 
doser the tie, the greater the outrage, and the more legitim- 
ate the resistance. Look at ancient and modem history, and 
se^ if infamy, or even wickedness, was ever imputed to 
those children who, through just vengeance, murdered 
their parents. Take, for instance, the example of Ores- 
tes; although the injury he vindicated differed widely 
from that offered to you, and the circumstances were not 
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parallel ; he, killing his mother many years after the mur- 
der of Agamemnon, and this not to save himself from im- 
minent peril ; yet ancient wisdom imagined that Minerva 
herself descended from heaven, and cast into the nrn the 
TOte» which, cutting short the wavering counsels of the 
Areopagi, proclaimed him innocent." 

" Tell me, Signor, would you, after the decision of Min- 
erva, have ^ven your daughter in marriage to Orestes ? 
Speak in all candor. . . . Would you marry your son to 
a parricidal daughter in law ? " 

'' My answer cannot he such as to meet this question, 
for your case I know to be different, and I trust it will 
shortly be made to appear in the same light to others as 
it does now to me. Justice is not a fruit of all seasons; 
it should be, but is not, nor truth either : both require 
flowering and unfolding into maturity, and he who gathers 
them, before being developed, injures both them and him- 
self. In due time, people will learn with astonishment, 
how a girl of sixteen, after suffering such tortures as 
neither human patience nor strength have hitherto ever 
been able to endure, shrunk not, through love of her 
family, from compromising her life and reputation. As 
for myself, and I have often reflected on the subject, I 
can fix on one person only who has made so solemn a 
self sacrifice, and this was God, not man. 

So saying, he took down a crucifix that hung over 
Beatrice's bed, and throwing it on the counterpane, con- 
tinued : 

'< He, far more effectually than any thing I can say, 
teaches you with silent eloquence what sacrifice is ; He, 
for the redemption of those who had offended, or would in 
fhture offend, consented to undergo the ignominious 
death of the cross : with his precious blood he offered 
an eternal ransom to eternal justice; a perennial bap- 
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tism, which flows on our heads as a lavation of sin for 
ever." 

" Yes, but Christ certainly did not die branded with in- 
famy." 

" An I who was more vilified than he ? Who endured 
more i sproach and insult than he ? They exempted 
Barabbas, a thief, from punishment rather than him» and 
on the cross gave him for companions, Cisma and Disma» 
thieves also : he himself knew and foretold all this, as 
the Scriptu1*es say, ' He that taketh not his cross and 
folio weth after me, is not worthy of me.' " 

" And should I invoke the God of Truth as witness of 
a lie?" 

" Ah I let not that disturb you in the least, since, first 
of all, it is contrary to nature to compel the accuse d to 
testify under oath ; but this I pass by. What ! are we 
permitted by divine law to defend our lives by taking 
away those of others, yet are prohibited from protecting 
them by offering a mere falsehood ? Is not homicide a 
greater crime than perjury ? Certainly it is, and were 
they equal, if, by universal consent, it be allowed to de- 
fend our lives by the former, on what ground could the 
use of the latter be refused ? " 

" Worthy advocate, you confound, but do not convince 
me : my mind is not equal to the task of conftiting you 
.... however .... here, in my inmost heart, I feel 
truth is not on your side . . . ." 

She had not yet finished speaking, when the dun- 
geon door was again opened, and the stepmother and 
brothers, presenting their woe-stricken countenances* 
advanced and stood around. the bed. They spoke not, 
moved not, yet their whole persons were eloquent with 
entreaty; a mute supplication, a lament of the heart, un- 
heard by the ear, but felt by the trembling soul. 
24* 
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By this time, Farinaccio had exhausted his eloqnencey 
and despaired of effecting his purpose. A long silence 
ensued, during which Beatrice kept her eyes constantly 
riveted on the crucifix, still lying on the counterpane. Sud- 
denly seizing and kissing it fei^rently, with plaintive voice, 
as if redting the psalm for the dead, she spoke as follows : 

" Since you will have it, so let it be ! Thou, O Lord ! 
didst hear and witness all these things ; if impious, par- 
don them, for they were done for a worthy end ; if good, 
requite them as they deserve. So far as I am concerned,' 
I know there is no refuge for the hopeless, save in de- 
spair. The cruel destiny that crushes us, will cease its 
strokes on our sepulchral stone ; it will hasten elsewhere 
when it reads on the marble, * Here lie the whole family 
of the Oenci, decapitated for their crimes.' However, by 
reason of my conviction, I will not deprive you of the 
last ray of hope ; and since it is a sweet solace for the 
dying to impart that fleeting light, I do not deem myself 
a useless victim. Could I suffer for you all, and be of- 
fered up as an expiation, or rather to disatm the fell des- 
tiny which persecutes our family, I would willingly do 
so ; but, unable to effect this, I sacrifice myself to no 
purpose ; and of this I think it best to admonish you, 
sensible as I am of the anguish you will feel when again 
plunged into the depths of despair. 

The window, which was badly secured, yielded at this 
moment to the wind, that' blew fiercely, and the lamp, 
burning before the image of the Madonna, was, in conse- 
quence, extinguished. Beatfice, wliose sadness was 
neither heightened or lessened by this incident, mur- 
mured two verses of Petrarch, applicable to her own con- 
dition : 

** Sicoome fiamma, che per forza h spenta, 
Se ne andd \n paoe ranima oontenta/' 
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To dispel the melancholy presentiment, Farinaccio strove 
to utter some words of consolation, bnt they hnng trembl- 
ing upon his lips. The Genci wept, and even Prosperous face 
was bathed in tears ; concealing bis eyes with both hands 
and bending over tbe bed, he sank into profound thought, 
in quest of some expedient, less perilous than that al> 
ready devised, for the salvation of these unfortunates; and 
finding none, he heaved a deep sigh. Having other 
business on hand, he now took leave of them with mute 
salutation ; while his soul, which had beat high with con- 
fidence when he entered the prison, shuddered with an 
awe and misgiving he had never before experienced. 

** Well ? Come, tell us what you have wrung from 
that iron hearted woman?" inquired the president, when 
he appeared before him. 

" Go," replied Farinaccio dejectedly, •* she confesses that 
she was obliged to kill Francesco Cenci in self defence." 

" Indeed ? By Jove ! But you work miracles, most 
deserving advocate. In truth, if you will only con- 
sent to remain at court, I will burn all the apparatus of 
torture, ordinary and extraordinary." 

And Farinaccio, whose spirit resented the unseemly 
joy of this wretch, replied reprovingly : 

" Signer President, remember that the Greeks — and 
they were Pagans — when they gained a victory over 
their fellow countrymen, instead of exulting, ordered 
public expiations." 

** Oh ! you are a stately man of letters, and walk in 
sublime paths ; I, who move in the common track, am 
aware that countrymen make presents of eggs to the sports- 
men who have killed the fox. Was I not, then, perfectly 
right in my conjectures ? Ha ! there is no jesting with 
me ; that Ave Maria-like face of hers never deceived me 
iii the least. Curu di Angel, corazon di demonio, as th9 
Spaniards say." 
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It was then that Farinaccio, carried away by an en- 
thusiasm, the more fervent as it was uncommon to his 
nature, seized Luciani by the arm, and, conducting him 
to the balcony, showed iiim the sun, radiant with all his 
glory, and said : 

*' Gould you detach those rays from their source and 
shape them into a crown, the glittering diadem would be 
unworthy the virtue of this angelic girl." 

Luciani did not look at the sun, but fixed his eyes on 
Farinaccio's face, and simply nodding his head in reply, 
very gravely rejoined : 

" My dear advocate, I look on that witch in a very 
different light from you, and for two reasons, one more 
powerful than the other ; first/' and taking off his cap 
he pointed to his scattered and hoary locks ; " secondly," 
opening his waistcoat, he displayed a little purse sus- 
pended to his neck, containing talismans against all kinds 
of witchcraft. 

Farinaccio, recovering from his enthusiasm, began to 
think, that casting pearls before such a man was in direct 
opposition to evangelical counsel ; to make up, therefore, 
for lost time, he merely recommended Luciani to go at 
once and receive the girPs confession, exactly as she should 
dictate it^ and then withdraw. 

Luciani, since he had vainly striven to make Beatrice 
appear before his tribunal, proceeded, in company with 
his colleagues and notaries, to the prison of the deso- 
late girl, and received her deposition, by which, excul- 
pating her stepmother and brothers from all participation 
in the murder, she took the whole blame on herself, de- 
claring that the deed was by no means, premeditated, but 
committed under sudden impulse, excited by the ruthless- 
ness of her father's conduct, and putting herself in Gai- 
dp's stead, narrated the fact, almost circumstantially, as 
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it occurred. When qnestioned by Luciani, as to how she 
came bj the poniard^ she hesitated for some time, in em- 
barrassment, but recovering, replied, that she had been 
long accustomed to carry it about her person, with the 
intention to kill herself, rather than submit to a violation 
of her chastity ; but in Luciani's cross-examination, she 
contradicted herself, and it is most likely, that had he 
taken as much pains to extort the truth, which he abhor- 
red, as he did to elicit falsehood, which pleased him bet- 
ter, Beatrice would have failed in the effort to sustain 
her assumed part. But the Jacts of the case not being 
Luciani's object, he winked at the contradiction, and 
thought it useless to make further investigations, especi- 
ally as the sum of her statements was, in his opinion, suf- 
ficient to bring the whole family of the Genci to the 
scaffold, which was all he had bargained for. In the ex- 
ultant hope of seeing, ere long, all the Oenci executed, 
Luciani forgot, or, at least, made truce with the hatred he 
bore the Cardinal di San Giorgio, and. taking the papers 
containing the process, went straightway to the palace of 
his eminence, as a wild beast carries its prey to the family 
den. Entering the reception room, he did not wait to be 
questioned, but panting with ferocity, said : 

" We have .... we have the long wished-for confes* 
sion ! Habemus pontificem / " 

Cardinal Oinzio, observing how strongly the canine 
nature was depicted in President Luciani's face, thought 
of certain pictures of savage cannibals, and involun- 
tarily shrunk back from his approach. However, 
after reading over the process, he perceived at once, 
clear minded as he was, the improbabilities of the 
deposition, and even expressed a belief that the de- 
fence wotdd level this ill piled structure, and that all 
would dissolve in smoke, Hke the charms of magicians 
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at the bursting of the caldron. Bat Luciani here quickly 
interposed to remove all doubt, intimating, that particular 
circumstances should be omitted, and only one point re- 
tained, i. e. the confession of the accused to have shared 
in or consented to the crime ; that it was impossible in 
any process to reconcile all the contradictions and false- 
hoods, by which the guilty endeavored to escape retribu- 
tive justice ; that, in an affair like this, there was no need 
of looking for knots in a bulrush ; and that when the crime 
is evident, and confessed by the whole party, as in the 
present instance, process and cause pleadings are useless, 
as Sixtus 5th, of glorious memory, inculcated, when» in 
the matter of the Spaniard, he said, " Why speak of pro- 
cesses ? In cases like this before us they are superfluous, 
and defence is much more so ; nevertheless, harangue as 
long as you like, provided this man be hung before I dine ; 
and take heed to dispatch the business, for I am hungry 
this morning, and desire an early dinner," And this is 
what I call justice ! These are golden words indeed ! I 
should like to see if what fell to the lot of Pope Sixtus to 
perform will not be redacted by Pope Clement ; and I 
should be amused to behold that man who would contest 
with him the right to do so. Are the keys of the chunsh 
since Sixtus's time become rusty, or are the hands to which 
Providence now confides them grown weak and trembling ? 
No, thank God; and since tbey are not, no one should 
think so, and facts will prove if any there be who believe 
so, and that speedily. 

Cardinal Cinzio had no need of stimulus, and as the evil 
loquacity of Luciani flattered his favorite passion, he 
thought the new president had never spoken with so much 
sense and eloquence. 

Unable to keep these successes secret, they were soon 
eirco'ated throughout Rome, and excited great commo* 
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tion among the people. In the streets and squares were 
seen gatherings of men, and individnals anxiously ques- 
tioning each other as they met. From time to time 
tradesmen issued from their shop doors to ask tidings of 
the passers by, and women thronged the balconies, bend- 
ing down to catch the faintest whisper. Not less anxious- 
ly, I fancy, did the Jews around Mount Sinai await the 
commandments of God, than did the Romans at this time 
the mandate from the Vatican, which was to decide the 
fate of the Oenci ; and this mandate was heard amid the 
darkness, heralded by a crimson flash, the harbinger of 
blood. 

" Let them all be tied to the tails of wild horses, and 
dragged till death ensues ; and their bodies be then cast 
into the Tiber." 

Thus spoke the Vicar of Christ the Redeemer. A cold 
shudder seized on the Romans ; they seemed to hear the 
funeral knell of Rome. Many there were who turned a 
deaf ear to such unheard-of atrocity; but others, and 
among them persons who knew the court and its pitiless 
cupidity, considered the pope capable of all this, and even 
greater cruelty. 

The intelligence reached the ears of Farinaccio, who, 
breathless with excitement, and coinciding with the latter, 
hastened to confer on the matter with the cardinal pro- 
tectors, and these, with others of the Sacred College, who, 
although they had hitherto manifested indifference, were, 
nevertheless, readily convinced that the papal mandate 
was a most unwarrantable abuse of power, and such as to 
cast into the shade the most barbarous act ever attempted 
by that unfeeling friar, Sixtua 5th. True it is, that 
though only nine years had elapsed since the death of 
this pontiff, the times were somewhat humanized ; nor 
were even the ecclesiastics themselves persuaded of the 
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benefit which some maintained he had bestowed on the 
Church, It was generally known that the letter address- 
ed by Sixtus to Henry 3d, of France, in which this iden- 
tical sentence occurred : *< That he should take care to 
purge with fire and sword the canceled blood of his sub- 
jects ;'' it was generally known, I say, that this letter 
scandalised Catholics as well as Protestants. Even the 
Huguenots dared to tell Henry 3d to his face, that the 
pope, haying established one slaughter house of human 
flesh at Rome, would fain open another in Paris ; that the 
counsels of Christ's Vicar were abominable in Bome and 
detestable everywhere. In the teeth of such baseness, 
how dare he call himself Christ's representative on earth, 
when even Satan himself would have blushed at such a 
substitute ? 

The more considerate cardinals, however, who had at 
heart the honor of the Apostolic See, proceeded to the 
Vatican to dissuade the pope from his rash determination. 
Farinaccio, who feared he was overreached, hastened in 
another direction, to see Cardinal Ginzio ; and being told 
by the servants in waiting that his eminence had gone to 
compliment the Spanish ambassador, he threw himself on 
a bench in the antechamber, exclaiming : 

" I will wait." And by his attitude he seemed resolved 
to remain there, if necessary, all night ; but the agitation of 
his spirit not permitting him to sit patiently, he rose and 
walked to and fro the while, gesticulating and muttering. 
Often he looked anxiously towards the door, and oftener 
still he wiped away the drops of sweat that copiously 
bathed his brow, witnesses of his sorrow and dejection a* 
the untoward event. 

"Perhaps," muttered he, "the cardinal has returned; 
perhaps it was not true he had gone out, for I well know 
that servants in general, and, as I am told, those of the 
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Boman prelates in particular, make falsehood the rule and 
truth the exception.'* 

The result of the matter was, that afler a convenient 
time— just so much as would make the cardinal's return 
seem probable— they apprized Farinaccio he might walk 
in. He did not wait to be twice invited, but entering 
abruptly; found his eminence seated in all apparent 
tranquillity, as if receiving a stranger. He was, however, 
soon forced to lay aside this impassive mask ; for Fari- 
naccioy approaching him boldly, thus unceremoniously 
addressed him : 

" Is this, then, your eminence, the faith of the priest- 
hood?" 

The cardinal, arguing from the exordium what would 
be the peroration, cut short his speech, by exclaiming, 
in a collected, yet somewhat embarrassed voice : 

*' Signor Prospero, I may tell you that the promise I 
made of defence was sub modo^ that is, if the confession 
of the accused did not turn out so clear and explicit as to 
render a defence of any kind superfluous. I may also 
tell you — and I am not alone in my opinion, which is 
shared by others far my superiors— -that I honor those 
chosen intellects, which, like torches sent by God, light 
us along the path of rectitude ; but, on the other hand, I 
and my superiors utterly despise advocates, who, pervert- 
ing their talents, distort with sophistry the right and true ; 
obscure with caviling the simple and plain; and muddy 
the clear waters to fish therein." 

**And does your eminence consider the guilt of the 
party fully proved ? " 

" This, Signor Prospero, I do not choose to say : I 
would only remind you of one fact, which your excellent 
sense should have already comprehended. My promise 
was givenr— as it only could be — sub eondUume 'hat the 
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pope voald cozusent. This condition — where an inferior 
acquiesces in a matter which must eventually be decided 
on by his superiors-:— is always virtually understood, if 
not expressed. Now, if the Supreme Pontiff, the fount 
of all wisdom, and my master as well as yours, should 
find it inexpedient to approve my course of action, with 
what show of justice can you task me with it ? " 

'* I was born in Eome, was reared in the Bomian Curia, 
and your eminence should know that these shifting ex- 
pedients can have no weight with me. I see into them 
. too well. You made me the promise, which, if you could 
not fulfill, should never have been uttered. Is it not 
known to all that you are the life and soul of the pontifi- 
cal counsels, that your august uncle has preferred you 
to Cardinal Aldobrandini, and that he, affectionate as his 
nature is, can refuse nothing to you, his well deserving 
nephew ? I obtained the confession, on condition a de- 
fence should be allowed, trusting in certain arguments 
which I now perceive were altogether misplaced. Let 
the accused, I entreat you, have the privilege of defence. 
Otherwise, do you know what will be said in Eome ? 
That the innocent were betrayed, and that in the capital 
of the Christian world there is another Judas « . . /' 

"You, Signer Prospero V 

" Myself" 

** Your mind, Signer Prospero, seems to be unusually 
excited ; be calm ; this agitation of spirit might be prej- 
udicial ; be calm, I say." 

Farinaccio was not in astate to listen to advice, nor to 
heed the indirect threat conveyed by these words, whicl:|, 
if he even noticed it, rather spurred than checked him, 
for boiling with fiiry, and his features flushed with anger, 
he exclaimed : 

** Calm 7 and how can I be calm } I have been lod 
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by tbe universal cormption of the times into the path of 
dissolute pleasure, which I have traversed without de- 
cency, but without baseness; yet here, within this breast, is 
one sacred spot where God's voice is audible, and that voice 
commands me to tell you that Signora Petroni and the 
Genci are innocent. Signora Beatrice, though also inno* 
cent, confessed the crime at my instigation, backed by the 
entreaties of her friends, and by Virtue of that love which 
induced Christ to sacrifice himself for the human race. 
Though she confesses to have murdered the wretch, whom 
nature herself Would blush to call father, I trust no Chris- 
tian judge will condemn the daughter who heroically saved 
her chastity. If I fail, I .... I, myself, will have brought 
her head to the block ; and on my garments, on my hands, 
your eminence, will be seen the indelible stain of inno- 
cent blood. If this be so, then adieu for ever to peace 
and quiet ! All the tears I can shed will never suffice 

to wash away my remorse and I swear to you 

on this holy missal, that, to expiate my involuntary crime, 
I will don the pilgrim's gown, and from Estremadura to 
Palestine, from Jerusalem to Loretto, will leave behind 
me neither city, town, nor hamlet, without proclaiming 
therein the innocence of the Cenci family and the deplor- 
able mistake which caused their death." 

" Calm yourself, Signor Prospero. You engage in this 
business with too much warmth ; pardon me for saying 
so. You cannot be ignorant of the high esteem in which 
you are held at court, and how gratified we shall be to 
grant your request, if possible. I will tell you, confiden- 
tially, that his holiness has not yet transmitted any order 
to the Governor of Rome, for the execution of the sen- 
tence. In the meantime, I shall endeavor to speak with 
him, and will humbly implore his consent to let the de- 
fence take its course, giving him to understand that my 
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word is compromised in the matter. Go, and rest assured 
not a single paper will be touched without informing 70a. 
Now, as your sincere fiSiend, permit me to say, that, as I 
have long been your staunch patron at court, seeking 
your promotion to some conspicuous post, in which your 
distinguished talents might avail the State, you should 
not, of your own accord, frustrate my design, and close 
the door to elevation, by indulging in imprudent expres- 
sions and deportment, nor by raking up certain half forgot- 
ten events, which, after all, only weigh you down .... 
To cut short the matter, I shall be glad to see you again." 

They then separated. 

In fact, the cardinaVs language gave Farinaccio cause 
fbr many reflections, but shaking his head, he rid himself 
of them, as we are wont to do with snow flakes on our 
hair, and, proceeding with unfaltering assiduity to his task, 
assembled his colleagues and informed them of the men- 
aced treason, urging them to enforce their arguments iH 
person before the Pope. Nor did he require great waste 
of words to prevail upon them, for among the constituents - 
of a college or society, we always find the love of their 
order to be the predominating principle; and, though 
naturally faint hearted, the advocates Altieri .and De 
Angelis were most scrupulous upholders of the rational 
side of a question ; incapable, no doubt, they were of 
undergoing martyrdom, but not the men to abandon, with- 
out a warm protest, the cause of justice. They, there- 
fore, agreed to proceed to the Vatican ; and since it was 
rumored that the pope refused to admit any one to a con- 
ference on the subject of the Cenci, they determined that 
De Angelis should present himself as an advocate of the 
poor, trusting that the pope, unconscious of the part he 
had taken as one of the defence, would admit him, while 
his colleagues, seizing the opportunity, would follow in his 
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train, and all, kneeling at the feet of his holiness, with 
such argaments as best suited the occasion, would endea- 
vor to procure a confirmation of the promise, made by his 
nephew, the Cardinal San Giorgio, that the accused Cenci 
should have the privilege of defence. 

The plan was carried out almost to the letter. On 
their way to the Vatican, they saw returning the carriages 
of the principal prelates and Roman barons. Drawing 
an evil augury from the general demeanor and, in some 
cases, vehement gesticulation of the occupants, they some- 
what changed their scheme, resolving to present them- 
selves separately in the antechamber and mingle with the 
crowd who were waiting for an andience, with a view to 
remove all suspicion that they were actuated by a com- 
mon interest. This plan was successful ; De Angelis, on 
being announced, obtained admittance, and as the cham- 
berlain opened the door for him to enter, and before he 
could recover from his surprise, Altieri and Farinaccio 
followed their brother advocate, and all knelt down to- 
gether before the pontiff, who, with darkened face and 
contracted brow, angrily demanded : 

" What is all this 1 What do these illustrious gentle- 
men want of me ? " 

" Your Holiness," replied De Angelis, raising his hands 
in supplication, "we will not rise from your sacred 
feet until we receive a confirmation of the favor, already 
promised by his eminence. Cardinal San Giorgio, to 
be empowered to defend the cause of the hapless 
Cenci." 

Clement 8th, though ontraged to find his preventive 
measures thwarted, dissembled his wrath, and in an 
affected tone, said : 

" Then Providence has spared us to discover, that not 
only are there in Bome miscreants who murder their own 
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fathers, bat advt>cate8 who scrapie not to defend "pani- 
cides ? " 

De Aogelis, overawed, let fall his arms, not daring to 
otter a syllable. Altieri, to whom the pope's language 
sounded strangely, was abont to reply, when he was 
anticipated by Farinaccio, who frankly and boldly ex- 
claimed : 

*' Most Holy Father, it is somewhat novel to hear one* 
who was once the pride and ornament of the Eoman 
Onria, designate advocates as the champions of crime. 
We came not here to defend parricides, but to petition for 
the confirmation of a promise which is sacred ; still, hy 
means of the defence, we trust to succeed in proving that 
some of the accused are innocent, others justifiable, and 
all objects of your Holiness's commiseration. You, Holy 
Father, consider them guilty, and we bow to your convic- 
tion ; we esteem them innocent, and ask as a right that 
ours be respected ; for the voice of conscience is a heaven^ 
bestowed gift, and in the balance of the Eternal Judge, 
the consciences of all men have equal weight.'' 

Farinaccio pronounced these words with much solemn- 
ity, and so nobl-eiwas his manner and attitude, though in a 
kneeling posture, he seemed like one, seated in the chair 
of Christ's Apostle, reasoning with the pope, humbled to 
the dust. The pontiff was thunder-struck, and as no other 
shift at the moment occurred to him, he said, as if to 
gain time : 

^'Arise!" Then lifting his suspicious eyes, he fixed 
them for an instant on the advocate and asked : " Are 
you then the worthy advocate, Prospero Farinaccio 1 " 

'' I am he, an undeserving son and subject of your 
Holiness." 

''And has his eminence the Cardinal San Giorgio really 
promised yon permission to defend the Oenci 1 " 
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** He hM, most Holy Father.'^ 

''Cardinal San Giorgio shall keep his word. Depart 
in peace." 

The pontiff's voic« was low and threatening, like the 
sound of distant thunder — ^unfailing presage of a tempest: 
it was therefore that Altieri, apprehensive of having lost 
ground in his 'esteem, returned, the moment his colleagues 
hftd crossed the threshold, and again kneeling before the 
pope, said : 

<< Most Holy Father, deign to bear in mind that I, 
being still connected with the college of advocates for the 
poor, could, under no circumstances, refuse to plead the 
cause of any who asked my assistance." 

But the pope, a thorough dissembler, having perfectly 
recavered his impassability, quietly replied : 

" I am not surprised at you, but at the others : how- 
ever, on second thought, I am convinced they too are 
worthy men, and zealous champions of this noble ministry.** 

When Altieri rejoined his colleagues, he found them 
hand in glove with Cardinal Cinzio, whom on the way 
they had met and accosted without ceremony, stating that 
they had just returned from a conference with his holi- 
ness, who had shown unmistakable evidences of being 
well disposed, and declared that he wished his eminence, 
if he had made a promise, to maintain it ; but they were 
of opinion the cardinal himself should consummate the 
matter with the pope, while they would await in the 
antechamber the issue of the interview. 

" May you not sin through over-confidence ? " asked the 
cardinal, with an arch smile. 

" More Romano f your Eminence, more Romano ; our 
forefathers derived the word pignus (pledge) from pugnus 
(fist,) not feeling themselves secure, without the guaran- 
tee in their hands ; nor did they trust to second hand 
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Statements, bat, in judicial style, required actual Hying 
testimony/' 

The cardinal, with contracted brows, compressed lips 
and inclined body, entered the pope's closet. He there 
remained so long as he thought a show of decency re- 
quired, and then came forth, feigning unbounded joy for 
having, by virtue of most humble supplications, obtained 
from the sovereign full permission to fulfill his promise, 
and, besides, a prorogation of twenty days, that the 
worthy advocates might with all convenience prepare 
themselves for the defence. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE TRIAL. 

** Ab ft rosrlng lion, and • ngliig bear, so Is awicked ruler oyer the poor people.** 

PsoTam xxTlii, 16. 

This is the hall in which one sees the paintings of Raph* 
ael, and hears the consultations of the priesthood : this is 
the hall wherein were discussed and oftentimes decided 
the destinies of what was called the world's rulers; for 
power, ere it expired, communicated its flame to craft — 
as slaves were wont to do in the Lupercal games — and 
this soon set on fire the four corners of the earth. 

When the people — the pinions of the huge eagle, that 
had eclipsed the sun of liberty, being broken — ^hoped to 
warm themselves in its rays, lo ! there intervened between 
man and freedom other shadows, let loose by the keys of 
Saint Peter the Jew fisherman. But if power be destruct- 
ible, so also is craft ; and if the hilt of the Roman sword 
were unable to drive the nail into Fortune's wheel, the 
clerical crosier is certainly unequal to the task. Venge- 
ance, like a spring of subterraneous water, secretly but 
surely undermines power. From behind the trunk of a 
tree to the altar of Deity, everywhere and ever, she keeps 
her bow bent, and, sooner or later, will strike Achilles in 
the vulnerable part ; but craft and fraud waste away by 
the very exercise of their malice, as the hour glass emp- 
ties its contents, dropping, grain ^er grain, the sands 
that measure time. 

25 [193] 
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Beneath a canopy of crimson velvet, fringed with gold, 
and elevated above the whole assembly, sat his holiness. 
A step lower, clad in their gorgeous purple robes, four cardi- 
nals were seated ; these were Ginzio Passero, Cardinal of 
San Giorgio, son of the pope's sister Julia, and Francesco 
Sforza, Cardinal of San Gregorio in Velatro, who were 
ranged on one side ; and on the other Pietro Aldobrandini, 
Cardinal of San Niccolo, son of the pope's brother Pietro, 
and Cesare Baronio, Cardinal of San Nereo, were seated. 
Next, filling a broad space in front, sat in conspicuous 
positions, cardinals and bishops, and every denomination 
of prelates, distinguished by their mantles of purple or 
scarlet. 

In the center, on the right of the throne, was a bench 
covered with black cloth, for the auditors of the palace and 
the Sacred Criminal Buota, who were now directed by a 
president fro tempore^ Luciani himself having fallen ill ; 
opposite, was a similar bench, occupied by the fiscal pro- 
curator, with several chancellors and notaries, and between 
the two a third bench was placed transversely, for the 
use of the counsel for the defence. 

The Swiss guards, in their steel helmets and cuirasses, 
with halberds resting on their shoulders, guarded the hall, 
iand thrust back the curious, in a rude and insolent man- 
ner. Ah, long standing mixture of pride and humiliation, 
that the Italian people should be thus necessitated to 
draw from the North these machines with human faces, 
t^ exercise the functions of brute force ! Nor were 
ladies and gentlemen wanting, decked and garnished in 
ball attire. 

All being seated, and silence commanded by the ushers, 
the president — ^permission to proceed having been granted 
by the pope — waved his right hand to the procurator, 
intimating that he might commence. 
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He arose; and while wiping his face with a handkerchief, 
arranging his hair, and attending to other little niceties 
afiPecting his person, let us pause a moment to consider the 
man. His complexion is the color of saffiron ; his eyes are 
lifeless and opaque; he wears his hair smoothed down 
over one temple, while over the other it hangs like a wil- 
low, as if weeping for the hrain and heart long since de- 
parted ; he sways his arms to and fro, like marine tele- 
graphs ; now he crouches down into a coil, now springs back, 
like a wire serpent from a toy box. From a mere glance at 
the individual, one might readily comprehend that at his 
birth, petulance, presumption and stupidity led a circling 
dance around his cradle, and endowed him with a fund, 
which he afterwards augmented by the addition of hy- 
pocrisy. 

With much solemnity our fiscal procurator turns up 
the sleeves of his gown, and then with shrill voice, which 
gradually rises higher, enters upon his theme : having as- 
serted that he had omitted no scrutiny in examining the pro^ 
cess, and had invoked the aid of Him who never witUiolds it 
from those who ask sincerely. He went on to state that, at 
the suggestion of the devil, and stimulated by a fiendish 
spirit of cupidity, persons, not his enemies, nor strangers 
to him, plotted the murder of Oount Francesco Oenci, a 
man of renowned piety, illustrious lineage, and splendid 
learning : he then spoke of the mandate given to the as- 
sassins, Olimpio and Marzio, of, the treacherous dream, 
and the postponement of the parricide, on account of the 
feast of the blessed Virgin : he depicted the horror of the 
murderers, the fearful menaces of. the girl to overcome 
their repugnance, the nail driven and redriven, the corpse 
dragged by the hair along the floor, and then, with barb- 
arous ferocity, precipitated from the balcony : he referred 
to the conoarrent confessions of the accused, which, thanks 
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to salatary tortures, were dear and undeniable proofs : he 
expatiated on the horror of the Christian world, scandal- 
ized to hear that in Rome, the great metropolis of our 
holy religion, in the very shade of Christ's vicar's throne, 
such awful deeds of wickedness could he perpetrated. 
-What more ? Taking advantage of a superstitious weak- 
ness, then quite prevalent, he declared that the sun itself 
was darkened through fear, when, on the contrary, it 
never shone more brightly than in those days ; and that 
the affrighted waters of the Tiber flowed back to their 
source, when any observer could see they were pursuing 
their way, as usual, in the direction of Ostia. Finally, 
apostrophising the crucifix suspended from the wall, he 
counseled the judges to remember His divine precept, that 
the tree incapable of bearing good fruit must be cut down 
and cast into the fire, and that^ in the case before them, 
the fruit was of the worst and most deadly kind. ** There 
are some, oh 1 gentlemen of the Bruota,'' added he, ** who 
seek to tamper with your religious feelings, by drawing 
your attention to the youth of some of the culprits, as if 
this, instead of extenuating the crime, did not call loudly 
for greater rigor. If the accused, at so tender an age, 
showed themselves capable of such abominable wicked- 
ness, what might not be expected from them when grown 
to manhood ? Why, compared with these offenders, the 
household of Atreus was but a convent of Capuchins ! " 
He concluded with a labpred harangue, in which he pic- 
tured the soul of the illustrious Count Cenci, violently ex- 
pelled from life, without the consolation of the sacraments, 
and perhaps condemed to penal fire, pictured it standing 
on the threshold of hell, shaking its hoary, blood-clotted 
hair, and with uplifted hands towards the judges, imploring 
for " Vengeance ! Vengeance ! ** 
Among the most miserable of employments, may surely 
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be numbered that of procurator ! And why is it sougbt, 
wby exercised ? For bread. But how much more hon- 
orable is the bread sweetened by honest toil ? How much 
less iniquitous is that moistened with the tears of the 
wretch condemned to hard labor ? Your fiscal procurators, 
caterers for the scaffold, should feed on the relics of the 
execution I Is there much difference between them and 
the executioner ? Certainly, if there be any, it is to the 
advantage of the latter. Stranger both to pride and cow* 
ardice, he decapitates with steel those wretches whom the 
fiscal procurator has just assassinated with his tongue. 
God will one day judge them ; and, for my part, I think 
the punishment of the former will be light in comparison 
with that of the latter. 

First appeared for the defence Altieri, who pleaded the 
cause of Lucretia Petroni, and with winning gravity, spoke 
to the following effect : " He rejoiced, as well for his own 
honor as for that of his profession, that he was not forced 
to startle the judges with images drawn from hell ; that, 
on the contrary, it devolved on him to invite their atten- 
tion to a pious and gentle matron, and raise the cry, not 
of ' vengeance,' which, reprehensible in all places and 
before every assemblage of Christians, was especially so 
in the presence of Christ's vicar and of pious, excellent 
judges, ' but the cry alone worthy to be heard in the judge- 
ment hall,' ' Justice ! Justice I ' " 

Searching in the process for the moving causes of the 
crime, he showed that none of those pointed out by the 
procurator could attach to Lucretia PetronL '^ Cupidity 
could not have influenced her, for she had nothing to hope 
from the death of her husband, since it was universaUy 
known Count Cenci had made a will, disinheriting all his 
relatives of whatever degree or kindred ; her avaricious 
desires, therefore, if she had any, could not hope to be 
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gratified. Nor could rancor have urged her to comnut 
the crime, for since, when young and heantiful, she had 
8a£fered many slights and offences from her eruel hushand 
without open resentment, it was assuredly most unlikely 
she should thirst to avenge them after so long a lapse of 
time, and this, too, when they had ceased, and she had 
entered upon that decline of life when the^hlood flows more 
languidly through the veins, and the promptings of the 
soul, even in restless natures, assume a milder tone. If 
her hushand's cruelties, I speak not of his breaches of 
conjugal faith, had continued, Donna Lucretia, by appeal- 
ing to the tribunals, might have procured a divorce, which, 
though not a rupture of the matrimonial tie, is granted so 
far as regards dwelling apart : nor was she "wanting in 
itx6 support of most powerful kindred ; nor, provided as 
she was with a large dowry, did the fear of pecuniary 
need or scanty subsistence induce her to cling to her hus- 
band. Much less should we accept the suggestions of the 
devit as a moving cause, since, though all of us are ex- 
posed to the temptations c^the adversary, our holy religion 
teaches that souls of fervent piety are either exempt from 
them altogether, or triumph over their assault. Now, 
what woman was ever reputed more devout than Lucretia? 
The procurator, though intending the contrary, testifies to 
the piety of Lucretia, when he pretends that the murder 
of Francesco Genci was postponed from respect to the 
feast of the blessed Virgin ; but I would have him to know 
that a woman, penetrated with such religious zeal, would 
offend, neither on the day of her festival, nor at any other 
time, the mother of every mercy, the mediatrix of every 
pardon." 

And here the advocate either deceived himself, or 
strove to deceive others, for experience has shown and 
still shows that with sincere devotion are frequently 
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associated evil suggestions. Let one instance suffice: 
that of Jacques Clement, the murderer of Henry 3d/ 
who prepared himself for the crime with the consolation 
of the Eucharist and the most solemn obseryances of our 
religion. It seems certainly out of place to use the word 
devotion in such an iniquitous sense ; but let it serve to 
admonish us that there are two kinds of devotion, one en- 
circling the moral being with a crown of truly pious and 
generous deeds, and the other, the companion of crime, 
twining like a poisonous vine around the cross — an ac- 
cursed thing. Of the latter there are many, too many 
examples; and instead of eradicating, the priesthood, 
through ignorance, or mistake, or self interest, foster it 
with every care. Whether I speak truly or hot, may 
he learned from the ancient tariff of the Roman Curia, 
which specifies the conditions of pardon for any and every 
crime. 

Altieri proceeded to examine, clause by clause, the 
process, laboring with subtle industry to expose its irreg- 
ularities, as well as the incongruities of the depositions 
and weakness of the evidence. He concluded with an 
appeal to the consciences of the judges. '* Can you," 
said he, ** consent to see a lady so universally esteemed, 
so bountiful a benefactress of the poor, infamously doom- 
ed to the ax of the executioner ? Even now her mortal 
spark begins to expire I Extinguish it not in such a tem- 
pest ! Oh, God I But one moment, and grief and years 
may cloud it in eternal gloom. Ah! Let it go out in 
peace ! '' 

De Angelis next rose in defence of Don Giacomo ; he 
also sought to repel the allegations of the procurator, 
and showed how actual narrowness of circumstances 
could not have stimulated him to commit the crime, since 
his father, in consequence of a just order from the sover- 
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eign pontiff, a£Porded him the means of honorable main- 
tenance; besides which, he enjoyed the interest of his 
wife's dowry ; in all, amply sufficient to defray his family- 
expenses. Much less could the hope of succeeding as 
sole heir to his father's property haye induced him to 
commit the atrocious parricide, for it was bruited about, 
and Count Oenci himself declared it unreservedly, that 
he had disinherited his son of his unincumbered estates, 
which the event has but too truly proved, but could ndt 
deprive him of the entailed property. He continued by- 
observing that Count Genci was advanced in years, and 
already arrived at that extreme stage of life, when any 
light shock might be fatal ; hence Giacomo should be es- 
teemed not only impious, but insaiie, if, by so vile and 
dangerous a crime, he anticipated an event, which, in due 
course of nature, must soon have happened. *' What sem- 
blance of probability is there in the assertion that the son 
was tranquil and patient while his father enjoyed vigor- 
ous health, and after he entered into green old age ; but 
became intolerant of delay so soon as he grew weak and 
decrepid ? Bon Giacomo, a stranger to luxurious pleas- 
ures and loathing the vices that contaminate the world, 
an unimpeachable gentleman, a good husband and father, 
how could he so suddenly display a ferocious disposition, 
surpassing that of the fiercest animals ? Is it likely that, 
in the infancy of crime, even he could have sprung into 
a giant, and with one bound measured the whole career 
which the most abandoned men require several stages to 
effect ? This is not consonant with nature ; and every 
thing antagonistic to the eternal laws of truth should be 
either at once rejected, or, at most, admitted with great 
hesitation. And in this case," resumed the advocate with 
increased vehemence, " I consider that quite' an opposite 
course of reasoning has been pursued, and that the cir- 
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cumstances of the crime, the more remotely they diverge 
from the natural channel, the more willingly .they are 
accepted ; and the more they clash with the laws of hu- 
manity and reason, the more they are welcomed. This is 
all wrong. Don Giacomo — and this fact, though of great 
weight, the procurator did not allude to — was absent 
from Brocca Petrella and residing in Rome, when the 
murder was perpetrated. It is therefore very evident he 
could not have participated in the actual crime. And if, 
as the procurator insinuates, he cooperated in the mur- 
der by means of letters or messages, where are these let- 
ters and messages ? why does he not produce them ? The 
confession of the accused is the main support of the ac- 
cusation. For myself, after long reflection, I am con- 
vinced that confession, being contrary to nature and 
opposed to moral instinct, should have no weight in the 
balance of justice. Indeed, with what show of charity, 
or sound sense, can a man be compelled to accuse him- 
self ? The individual who subscribes to his own misfor- 
tune, or plots his own ruin is, and ever has been, reputed 
insane ; and if the church concedes sepulture in sacris to 
those hopeless men who destroy themselves, it is precisely 
because she considers them deranged. Now, I ask you, 
does not the accusing one^s self of a crime deserving 
capital punishment argue also insanity ? It undoubtedly 
does, and proves that the tongue may kill even better 
than the hands. Here, however, I am met by the objec- 
tion that the confession is not spontaneous, but extorted, 
by force of torture. Good God I An admirable rejoinder 
truly I A time will come, when posterity will wonder 
how we, their forefathers, could be so barbarous as to ac- 
cept for an instrument of ti^th, what was only evidence 
of delusion and ferocity." 

A mnvnar of disapprobation ran through the hall; 
25* 
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and Farinaccio himself, pulling his colleagae hj the cloak, 
admonished him in a whisper to be silent on that sabject. 
Cardinal Baronio, one of the most learned men of his time> 
observed in a low voice to Cardinal Aldobrandini, who, 
judging from his features, appeared scandalized beyond 
measure, 

" These blessed advocates, when once they have got 
well started, shed such tears as belong neither to heavea 
nor earth.'' 

** And I should like them to tell me," replied the other, 
" how, withput the strappado^ we could get at the truth. 
Pray, why are these prattlers permitted thus to outrage 
the wisdom of the greatest doctors ? At this rate, I ask 
your eminence, what is to become of authority ? Why 
have not the judges called him to order ? " 

<' Let us leave, your eminence, talking to them, so 
long as they leave acting to us. When they shall pres- 
sume to clip our wings, on avisera, as the kings of 
France did when the chambers refused to register their 
edicts." 

De Angelis now tacked about and, like Altieri, under- 
took with subtle argument to demolish the unwieldy bulk 
of the process, plunging at the same time into a nicety 
of abstraction which wearied the minds of his auditors 
and lessened the efficacy of his discourse. He at length 
closed, by calling to mind the remote lineage and noble 
blood of the Genci, and, with happier tact, the disconso- 
late wife and children of Don Giacomo. Addressing the 
judges, "You," said he, "should reflect deeply before 
tainting so noble a family with the indelible stain of in- 
famy ; you should consider that no woman would bestow 
her hand on the son of a parricide, no human heart would 
be open to him : converted, as he would be, and not by his 
p^n fault, into an object of horror rather than commis- 
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eration, to insult him would be even esteemed an act of 
justice and duty; the houses of men would be closed 
against him, and in the very church they would fly from 
his presence. And to you likewise, Sovereign Father of 
the universe of man ! allow me to present the picture of a 
wretched wife and mourning children: in my hands, 
which I now imploringly raise before your august throne, 
deign to contemplate the hands of four children and a 
mother ; and to hear in my voice the shrieks of these in- 
nocent beings, who, with tears and sobs, put their trust 
in you, after God above, for mercy and pardon." 

"Your eminence," said Cardinal Sforza to Cardinal 
Cinzio, " here is your handkerchief, which I have just 
picked up, it will serve to dry your tears." 

" My tears ? I am not forced to weep." 

" However, the advocate's discourse strikes me as very 
touching ; the peroration was quite happy." 

" Ha ! chacun a son gout, your eminence. As for my- 
self, when 1 con&ont it with the precepts of Aristotle and 
Quintilian, it seems the flimsiest amplification that could 
possibly proceed from a student of rhetoric, and this too 
without taking into account the judicial heresies he has 
enunciated, particularly that famous one against confes- 
sion obtained fgr vine tortura. But hush ! Farinaccio is 
getting on his feet. Let us see what run this Arabian 
will make of it I The prize is four heads. How much 
will you wager he does not lose ? " 

" You leave no room for betting, your eminence. How 
can my conviction differ from yours 1 '' 

Cardinal Cinzio suspiciously scrutinized Sforza' s coun- 
tenance ; but the latter, an old courtier, revealed about 
as much in his features, as a miser would of his 
coffers. 

!(^ftrinaccio arope, and pasting a glance of ineffable co|i<«. 
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tempt upon the procniator, spoke in a sonorous voice, as 
follows : 

** May God assist me ! I know not, in commencing 
this discourse, whether surprise or sorrow has gained the 
mastery over me, but this I know, that both passions now 
exercise violent sway, for, before entering on the duties 
of defender, I am forced to pass in review those of tlie 
accuser. The fiscal procurator, if ancient doctrines be 
not now-a-days out of date, as upholder of laws for the 
protection of mankind, should proceed in his arguments 
rigorously but without rancor, energetically but without 
fury, acutely but without deception ; and whoever 
acts otherwise, I tell him to his teeth he usurps 
the office of executioner. How, therefore, can I rec- 
ognise the law's upholder in a magistrate furious as 
the pythoness on her tripod, when convulsed by the 
demon ? How recognise him, when he deduces from 
facts certain consequences, maliciously sophistical ? How 
recognise him who alters and distorts these facts, supposes 
some that are unreal, and imagines others that have no 
existence ? Start not from your seat, my worthy procur- 
ator ! What I have asserted I mean to prove. 

" You dared describe Count Francesco Oenci as a model, 
left by God's goodness on the earth, a living testimony of 
the present existence of the golden age ; and you scoured 
the classics in search of goodly gems, with which to shape 
a diadem of virtue for your hero. Oh, shame, where is 
thy blush ? Francesco Cenci religious ! He certainly in- 
augurated sacred images, but only to blaspheme them ; 
he built and restored temples, but to profane them ; and 
dug graves, but to inter therein. Had God granted his 
daily prayer, all his children would have died before him- 
self. Assuredly, he was a devout man, for he gave a biintjuet 
01^ the day he heard of Ifis childrian^s death at Sa}ama|)ca | 
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a most pious man, when, filling his goblet with wine, he 
exclaimed/ that were it his children's blood he would drink 
to God with greater devotion than in the sacred liquor of 
the Eucharist. These monstrosities are not the creatures 
of my brain, for they are in the mouths of men, attested 
by prelates and barons, wortly of all honor, who were 
present as guests at this horrid feast. Who did not know 
him ? You all knew him, and know full well the quality 
and measure of his imputed crimes. Let us, too, gentle- 
men, inquire a little into the career of this individual, as 
a man of letters ! What volumes, the fruit of • study' by 
the midnight lamp,' has he left behind, for the instruction 
of posterity 1 I will tell you ; his diary, in which, with a 
presumption equal to his wickedness, he recorded his 
daily delinquencies. Nor were his sanguinary deeds — I 
speak of matters known to all — ^the most nefarious in his 
long catalogue of crime. Those ties, which the human 
heart most yearns for in this earthly pilgrimage as a solace 
amid the cares of life, he scrupled not to form : but he was a 
friend, only to become a traitor ; he feigned himself a lover 
the better to seduce innocence, and to leave his victim in 
despair; he became a husband, to commit adultery ; a father, 
to commit incest. These ties he formed for the fiendish 
pleasure of severing them ; he even studied the Roman 
laws to transgress and the divine to outrage them. Had 
Francesco Cenci not existed, we should have believed that 
Suetonius had dipped his pen in the gall of calumny, 
when he wrote the life and character of the Emperor 
Tiberius. It was Genci's lot to prove to mankind, that 
the inhuman practices of Caligula, Nero, Domitian, Gara- 
calla, and of whatever other monsters God in his wrath 
has sent forth as scourges on the world, werie capable of 
being equaled; aye, surpassed. Such was Francesco 
Genci^ and if I have calumniated his memory, may his 
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soul present itself this instant on the judgement throne» 
and give me the lie. Oh» ill starred soul, wherever thou 
mayst sojourn, lend me thine ear ! Leaving to others 
the charge of witnessing against thee in the presence of 
God, I here, before* His most holy vicar, proclaim thee 
the most perfidious and infamous wretch that ever ap- 
peared on earth." 

The procurator, as if it were no business of his, occu- 
pied himself in inspecting his nails; while Oardinal 
Sforza whispered to San Giorgio : 

<< It seems the Arabian has made a good start of it." 

But his companion heard him not, for just then, after a 
series of silent arguments, he had come to this conclu- 
sion : ** He must be for us or against us.'* 

Meanwhile, Farinaccio continued: 

** Behold this corpse, the throat cut, a fearful gash ! 
Who is he ? A father. Who killed him 7 His daugh- 
ter; who, without changing countenance, confesses the 
deed ; and asserts, besides, if she had not done it then, she 
would now. And who is this girl of atrocious thoughts, 
and deeds still more atrocious? There she is; behold 
her I a maiden, whose face seems formed by angel's 
hands, that we might possess here 'on earth the type of 
celestial purity. Innocence might kiss her lips and say, 
'my sister.' Like gentleness hers^f she speaks, like 
her, she smiles. Not one but extols her virtues, for 
she has relieved the sorrows of many, has sympathized 
with those of all. What, then, could have impelled this 
gentle girl to perpetrate so execrable af deed 1 The pro- 
curator will tell you it was the arch fiend. Oh ! could 
his sable majesty have seen her, he would have adored 
her as an angel, and over angels he has no power. Fis- 
cal procurators are exempt, beyond all question, firom 
such adoration, for no one, not even themselves, ever re- 
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gardod them in the light of angels. Let us, however, leave 
the fiend to himself, and turn our attention to more hu- 
man topics. Perhaps cupidity impelled her ? At six- 
teen, the gentle girl dreams as much of money, as does 
the nightingale, that fills the vales with its melody ; as 
does the hutterfiy, that hathes its wings in the sunshine of 
May. At sixteen, the girVs heart is but one outpouring 
of love for heaven and earth : these two affections are 
blended together in her soul, since her first earthly pass- 
ion ever attracts to itself something divine. But, sup- 
posing lust of wealth took root in her heart, how could 
this have urged her to commit the crime ? The large in- 
come she derived from her mother could neither be cur- 
tailed nor wrested from her by her father : and it would 
have been folly in her to hope to obtain the whole or 
part of her father's unentailed inheritance, for it was not 
9ktal\ likely that Francesco Genci, whose only aim in life 
appeared to be to deprive his children of goods and repu- 
tation, and, if possible, of life itself, would have shown 
compassion to her alone ; and it would have been worse 
than madness for the Signora Beatrice to expect the en- 
tailed property of her house'* (and here he raised his 
voice) '' as property of this kind, according to the com- 
mon consent of lawyers, cannot, for any cause or pretext, 
neither for felony, high treason, nor parricide, be extorted 
from his legitimate successors male, in the male line." 

The aged pontiff at these words bent his head, while 
his eyes shone from beneath his bushy brows, like flames 
through a hedge of briars. Cardinal San Giorgio looked 
askance at the pope. Both seemed to say : 

*' This man must be made one of us." 
. " Happy Olimpia ! " resumed the advocate, " to have 
found, through the intervention of the father of the faith- 
ful, a friend who, by honorable marriage, saved thee from 
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the impious designs of thy parent I Heaven withheld 
such good fortune from Beatrice ; her feeble voice was 
lost amid the stormy uproar of the times, the clash of 
arms, and the shouts of triumph fbr recovered Ferrara. 
Of her petition, which, in the depth of her affliction, she 
addressed to the sovereign pontiff, there exists no trace 
in the Equity Oourt^ if you except the registry of the day 
when it was £ded, and the testimony of the official who 
received it. Thus those outlets of escape were closed to 
her, which were opened to others : the sole destiny 
which now awaited the unfortunate girl was to be left in 
utter abandonment, exposed, like another Andromeda, an 
the rock of necessity, to be devoured by monsters, more 
cruel than that overcome by Perseus. 

" It is for me a loathsome task to recount the atroci- 
ties committed by Count Genci against his daughter, 
Beatrice. Ah ! Why did not Nature endow me with a 
heart and understanding like those she lavished on the 
procurator, that I might revel in exhibiting the shameful 
language with which the base old man insulted the chaste 
ears of Bej^trice, and the impieties with which he sought 
to taint her virginal soul. In vain were the flatteries and 
indecencies, the wild bursts of rage and madness, the vile 
prisons and long fastings ; in vain the affrighted slumbers, 
the weary watchings, the blows, wounds and blood with 
which he strove to vanquish her I 

" We behold a corpse, with its throat cut ; we are horri- 
fied at the sight ; it is that of an old man .... a father, 
stabbed by his own daughter : no one denies it, not even 
herself! JEven my frame shakes, and my teeth chatter 
with icy horror ; but let us proceed, let us take courage, 
let us dare investigate what this man was before he be- 
came a corpse. Softly opening, like a thief in the night, 
the door of the chamber where moaned his desolate 
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daughter, his otherwise nude body enveloped in a gown, 
he approaches her bed : she sleeps, yet weeps ; for to the 
miserable, sleep is not even a friend. Shading the lamp, 
which the virgin kept lighted before the image of the 
Mother of purity, he removes the bed clothes and exposes- 
the limbs that nature renders sacred to a father's eyes. 
If one there be in this assembly, who bears a paternal 
heart in his bosom, let him*follow me in spirit and behold 
the sacrilegious wretch, with satyr face and eyes inflamed, 
behold him stoop and touch with tremulous hands, the 
body of the virgin, and . . . Beatrice feels the cold, clammy 
skin of the reptile creeping over her flesh ; she awakes 
. . . what will she do ? What will she do 1 Had she been 
as impious and abject as her Either, you would then have 
heard very different versions of the procurator's eclipses of 
the sun, and backward flows of the Tiber to its source. I, 
oh ! fathers, have presented this spectacle to your eyes 

and not in vain Answer me, would you have 

wished, Beatrice .... impious .... abject, unlike a 
Boman virgin, or unhappy, miserable, as she now is ? 
Beatrice looked misfortune in the face, and hailed it as a 
messenger from God .... she thrust home the steel, and 
rescued her name from infamy. Deploring, as we do, this 
extreme necessity, we must still admire the heroic girl, 
who, in other days, would have been honored with a tri- 
umph by that Eome, which has just racked her with 
torture, and now threatens her with an ignominious death. 

*^The 6od4ike Emperor Adrian ordained that the 
penalty for parricide i^hould not be inflicted in cases 
wherein the son killed his father, or vice versa, for any of 
the fourteen reasons contained in the Euthentica ; ut cum 
appeUatione cognoscitur. True, the emperor refers to the 
murder of the son by the father, on account of the adul- 
tery of the former with his step mother, or father's con- 
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cubine ; but, according to the ablest legal aathorities» tbe 
spirit of this law extends likewise to any other case of 
gross ingratitude ; not that the crime should escape with 
perfect impunitj, but be awarded a lighter penalty than 
capital punishment. 

'' Am I required to impress upon your minds how hein- 
ous is the offence of incest with one's own child ? Do 
you believe an adultery committed with one's stepmother 
or father's concubine comparable to this 1 Do yon imag- 
ine it should be classed with the other cases of ingrati- 
tude, as, for instance, the non-redemption of the Anther by 
the son, the former being a slave ; or the refusifl of the 
latter to support his parent in poverty ? I will leave to 
the procurator his solar eclipses and backward flows of 
rivers to their source, and, in proof of the heinousness of 
the offence, remind you of the divine Aristotle, in his 
history of animals : yes, a very brute once immolated 
himself, for such a violation of nature ! 

" From the remotest antiquity, in every period of man's 
social existence, impunity was granted to the unfortunate* 
rather than the guilty individual, who, to avoid incest, 
killed his or her parent ; as we read of Semiramis, killed 
by her son Ninus, while she sought his amorous embraces ; 
of Gianne, who slew her father Cianno, because he had 
polluted her ; of Medulina, who, ravished by her drunken 
parent, mercilessly took his life ; and of Orestes we read 
that, having slain his mother for a less cogent motive 
than those I have just mentioned, he was condemned by 
one half the judges and acquitted by the other half, and 
that the casting vote in his favof was given by the god- 
dess of wisdom, who thus saved the son of Agamemnon. 
I quote this last example, which is rather fable than fact, 
to convince you, that the most intellectual men of Greece 
believed the Supreme intelligence, which sprang full 
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grown and aimed from the brain of Jove, concurred in 
' the verdict, that a son, who slew his mother in revenge, 
however tardy, of his father's murder, was more deserv- 
ing of pity than punishment. 

** The first law in the final paragraph of the Digest de 
ncariis, expressly declares that one is exempt from legal 
rigor, who kills a person for rape committed against one's 
self or relations ; and ev«m where the act is not consum- 
mated, the law Isti quidem quod metus causa informs us 
that imminent danger of rape justifies one in slaying the 
person who threatens it, provided no other alternative is 
at hand Thank 6od, I am not in want of numerous in- 
stances which tend to excuse the criminal. We read in 
Valerius Maximus that Gains Marius acquitted Plotius, 
declaring him justified in killing his nephew to save him- 
self from contamination ; and Virginius was decreed guilt- 
less for stabbing his daughter to rescue her from the lust 
of Appius. Hence, for still more powerful reasons, should 
Beatrice Genci be justified, reduced as she was to more 
straitened necessity. Insane, to use no harsher term, is 
the argument of the procurator, that Beatrice should have 
accused, not slain, her father. I have already mentioned 
that she addressed letters to persons in high places, be- 
seeching them to save her from imminent peri]^ On the 
day of the banquet, she supplicated with this view the 
guests, who were horror-struck at Genci's ferocious con- 
duct. She finally petitioned the pontifical throne. Be- 
cause, hapless one, she could raise her voice no higher ; 
' because she was immured in a profound dungeon, with 
doors well barred, and guards strictly vigilant, would you 
find her guilty ? Would you inculpate the suppliant girl, 
because your ears, ringing with the joyous sounds of vic- 
tory, could not hear the moans of misfortune ? Ood help 
us ! This would seem like a precedent to acquit hence- 
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forth the thief, and pnnish the plundered man, because 
forsooth, he did not secure his property with sufficient 
bars and bolts ! 

" And on the supposition that the procurator has taken 
a right view of the subject; the Signora Beatrice, having 
killed and not accused her father, would incur only the 
penalty of exportation, in accordance with the legal pre- 
cept of the Emperor Adrian ; and not that of capital pun- 
ishment. 

** The procurator likewise errs when he maintains that 
my arguments are of avail only in cases of actual seduc- 
tion, and not when a certain lapse of time intervenes be- 
tween the seduction and the murder, and the offender is 
killed by the sufferer's own hand, not by assassins. 

** He errs, I say, because the Signora Beatrice openly 
confesses that she killed her father with her own hand, and 
that too at the very moment he was about to commit the 
crime ; and mind you, forcibly and suddenly awakened, 
in her wild frenzy of fright and ' rage, she probably did 
not recognize her own father. But let us admit she did 
recognize him .... your pardon, gentlemen, for profan- 
ing that holy name ! for can Francesco Genci be called 
'Father/ without^ outraging nature and insulting those 
worthy the appellation ? When a miscreant breaks down 
the barrier interposed by God and Nature between parent 
and child, when he neither protects nor loves, but on the 
contrary hates and persecutes his offspring, he ceases to 
be a father ; the greater his obligation to protect and 
love, the greater his crime for violating it, and the more 
deserving is he of death. And allowing, by way of hy- 
pothesis, for I deny it as fact, that the Signora Beatrice 
murdered the wretch, not in the act but afterwards, she 
would be punishable with exportation, not by decapita- 
tion. It is a universal dogma of lawyers, that the 
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first outrage felt for an offence received modifies the 
penalty for subsequent nnirder, though a long time 
may intervene between the events. And in this city, 
before this very tribunal, we meet with examples that 
tend to mitigation of punishment, in consideration of the 
sex's, frailty, though no righteous cause or pretext be 
adduced to extenuate the crime. And can I believe 
that merciless rigor will be exercised in the present in- 
stance, in the case of a beautiful, and what is of far 
greater significance, an innocent girl ? 

** But alas ! in addition to her innocence, let us take 
into account her brief sixteen years of existence, which 
hardly admit of planning, much less enacting, atrocious 
deeds. The orator Hypperides, w}ien he exhibited the 
graces of the accused whom he defended, so soft^ed the 
hearts of the judges they dared not condemn her ; and 
oh ! why is not the Signora Beatrice now present before 
me, that I might point you to that brow, smoothed by the 
finger of God, where candor and innocence are enthroned, 
and which seems, in proudest accents, as if conscious of 
purity, to exclaim : * Imprint here, if ye dare, one mark 
of infamy ! ' 

" But whither have I strayed ? Whither have I been 
borne along by the desire to save this noble girl ? I re- 
turn to the beaten path. I repent of having implored 
pity. I accuse myself for having entreated mercy, not 
that it is ever unseasonable to appeal to the sentiments 
of humanity, but because I believe, in the case of Beatrice 
Genci, the appeal is needless ; her cause speaks for itself. 
When we shall have all passed away, and even the dust 
of our relics be scattered into air, when our times and 
deeds shall be buried in oblivion, the name of Beatrice 
will send a thrill through the hearts of all then living ; 
and as the buoy floating on the surface of the water indi- 
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cates that the anchor lies at the bottom, so Beatrice, the 
sole surrivor in the record of fame» of all now in existence 
here, shall recall these inglorious years irrevocably en- 
gulfed in the abyss of the past. Since she will stamp a 
name and character on your age, it devolves on you, oh 
Judges, to decide, whether its memory shall he pleasing 
or abhorrent to after times. 

" Alas ! let it not be said that here in Borne, the me- 
tropolis of the Catholic world, the courtesan obtained a 
shrine in the Pantheon, while Beatrice, the most heroic 
of virgins, was executed ; that immodesty and licentious- 
ness found divine honors, and purity and chastity a bloody 
grave. Oh ! had I but the authority of Scipio, that, imi- 
tating his example, I could exclaim this moment : * In this 
month, in these days last year, a Roman maid, casting 
aside the weakness and timidity of her sex, bravely de- 
fended her chastity. More virtuous than Lucretia, lestf 
unfortunate than Virginia, may her name survive, the 
pride and glory of Latin women ! ' But why any longer 
discuss her guilt or innocence 1 Let us hasten, oh judges, 
defenders and people I to the Vatican, and let ns thank 
God for having reserved the noble girl for our own 
tunes ! " 

He then spoke briefly of Bernardino. 

" In God's truth, I was nigh forgetting him ; and in fact 
the accusation requires no defence. Good God ! To sup- 
pose a ' boy, twelve years of age, an accomplice in the 
parricide J Whether we accept the asseveration of the 
procurator, which is false, or the confession of Beatrice, 
which is true, we shall stOl find the accusation absurd. 
If Beatrice, impelled by a sudden impulse of the soul, 
stabbed the accursed wretch, she certainly needed neither 
counselors nor accomplices. If, on the contrary, as the 
procurator pretends, the murder of Count Oenci was per^ 
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petrated by hired asBassins, why make Bernardino a par^ 
ticipator ? Perhaps for counsel sake ? Certainly, twelve 
years of existence could hardly have fitted one to minister 
advice in matters of parricide. True, the great Mirandola, 
on account of his precocious acquirements, was hailed in 
his twelfth year, as the pkasnix of genmses ; but that he 
was capable of offering counsel in so atrocious a deed as 
murder is something so monstrous it would have, made 
Satan himself tremble on his infernal throne. Perhaps it 
was physical assistance he rendered ? Ha ! the strength 
of a boy of twelve would surely have been a small acqui- 
sition to the athletic muscles of two assassins reared in 
the Abruzzi. I should fear to insult you, were I to dwell 
longer on this subject. Let his accusation be ranked 
among the horrid visions that man, intoxicated with the 
spectacle of human crimes, sometimes dreams of, as he 
dozes on the judgement seat." 

He thus closed his defence. Whether owing to Fari- 
naccio's effective language, or the boldness of his bearing, 
or his sonorous voice and commanding delivery, certain it 
is, his hearers were deeply impressed by this discourse, 
which differs only from the original in being pruned of 
many of its redundancies and frivolities, and more espe- 
cially of its metaphors ; retaining, however, enough of its 
marked peculiarities, to make it serve as a sample of the 
forensic eloquence of that day. A deep, concentrated 
murmur passed from mouth to mouth, and but for the 
respect due the pontiff, or the fear inspired by the Swiss 
guard, the hall would have rung again with acclama- 
tions. 

After long suspense, a rumor began to prevail that the 
sentence would not be proclaimed till late at night. There- 
upon the audience withdrew, some in hope, some in ap- 
prahension, all, however of one liiind in their prayers to 
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the Madonna del Buonconsiglio, that she wotdd graci- 
ously inspire the hearts of the judges with righteous- 
ness. 

Farinficcio, intoxicated by his own eloquence, not less 
than by the eulogies lavished on him from all sides, and 
confiding, if reason swayed, in the favorable issue of the 
cause, spent, according to custom, the better part of the 
night with his reckless companions and women of ill fame, 
never tiring of extolling to the skies the chastity, forti- 
tude and beauty of the Roman virgin, while — what at first 
may appear strange, but on second thought is found wholly 
compatible with human nature — ^these licentious men and 
women proudly celebrated the virtue of Beatrice, as though 
they had constituted her the repository of their own evil 
or ruined reputations. Returning home very late, a do- 
mestic handed Frospero a packet bearing the papal arms, 
which had been brought about midnight by a servant of 
the palace. It was precisely at that hour the destiny of 
the Cenci had been decided ; he opened it in breathless 
haste, hoping it might contain the acquittal of the accused ; 
but ixe was disappointed. It was a bull of the pope, cre- 
ating him Gonsultor of the Sacred Roman Ruota, with the 
prerogatives, honorary and stipendiary, belonging to the 
office. The document, couched in the vague grandilo- 
quence and state platitudes of the tribunal, lauded not 
only the ability but even the virtues of the new con- 
suitor. 

" Better so," exclaimed Farinaccio ; " it is not what I 
expected, but it augurs well. Had I been unacceptable 
to his holiness, he would not have cared to give me this 
splendid token of his complaisance." 

In this belief, he found on the desired pillow sweet 
sleep. 

Three hours after midnight the judges are assembled 
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in the same hall, where the pleaders had harangued. A 
single candelabrum, shaded with a circle of dark silk, 
stands on the center of the table. All are in their seats, 
and with 'subdued voices begin to address each other. 
The dim light half illuminates, half obscures the dawn- 
ing development of a catastrophe they dread. Already 
is it bom in their souls, yet are they awed at the 
thought of revealing it in their countenances. Neverthe- 
less the hour, the scene, still ringing with Farinaccio's 
eloquence, and the voice of conscience, ever audible, all 
inclined them to pity. Suddenly, the president cast his 
eye on a document, which, regarding it as a part of the 
process, had hitherto escaped his notice ; he opens, reads 
it, and, while his face changed from pale to ghastly white, 
passes it with trembling hand to his colleague beside him, 
and this to the next, and so on, until, having made the 
round of the table, it returns to the president. The tremor 
and pallor he experiences strike, like electric sparks, into 
the veins and features of his associates. Absorbed in 
the same thought, they sit with drooping heads and eyes 
fixed on the red carpet. A yoke of iron seems to press 
upon their necks. 

This document seemed to possess the virtue ascribed 
to Medusa's head ; it had petrified every man. Indeed, 
it was enough to convert into stone every heart of flesh ; 
for it contained the sentence which doomed the whole 
Genci family to death. Lucretia, Beatrice, and Bernar- 
dino were to be beheaded, Giacomo crushed with a club, 
and all tortured with red hot pincers, and quartered! 
The whole property of the Genci family was likewise 
to be confiscated, and that in favor of the Apostolic 
Ghamber. 

Long and awful was the silence. One could hear the 
26 
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crackling of tlie candles as they consumed away; the sand 
in the hour glass dropping, grain by grain ; the very gnaw- 
ing of the worm in the rafters of the hall. It was the 
silence of death. 

" Are my judges, then, faint hearted ? '* 

This startling voice astounded these public hirelings. 
Whence did it come ? The eye could distinguish neither 
whence nor from whom it proceeded. Amid the dusky 
shadows at the far extremity of the hall a man was heard 
moving his heavy limbs. Doubtless, from him issued the 
voice, and so the judges seemed to think ; for all, rising from 
their seats, fixed their eyes in that direction. And who 
was he 1 The sceptered priest, the Vicar of Christ the 
Eedeemer. Who else in Eome would have dared to 
speak of death ? 

The president in despair grasped the pen ; shuddering, 
he dipped it in the ink, which looked to him like blood ; 
shuddering, he signed the document, and moved it towards 
his neighbor, who, with the others, likewise affixed their 
signatures. They signed and departed. Clement 8th 
with labored steps descended from the throne, approached 
the table, extended his gouty hand to the sentence, and 
placed it like a poniard in his bosom. 

The judges separated in silence. Through the dark- 
ness of the night they hastened to their homes, Kke thieves 
apprehensive of falling in with the police. Each and all 
received the price of blood. Not one evinced the shame 
of Judas by returning the money to the high priest ; not 
one his remorse, by hanging himself on the first tree in his 
way. They lived and died, detested and self detesting, 
flattered by those who had need of their aid, and, when 
dead, buried beneath marble slabs— far more imposing 
than that which covered for so many years the remains 
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of Torqtiato Tasso— which bore testimony, in deep scnlp- 
tnred characters, to their stem integrity as magistrates, 
their worth as citizens, and nobleness as men! 

These judges have long since been judged. Let us 
leave them to their iate, undeserving as they are even a 
malediction. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE CONFESSION. 

**With plons prayer the Mar sought to soothe 
In her last hoars the pare, forsaken one ; 
Ajid lifting ap his hands to heayen, blessed. 
And all absolved her from her mortal stnSi" 
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The pope nestled the sentence like a poniard in IiiB 
bosom, and like an assassin awaited the time and place to 
use it. The complaints of the people, loud as the billows 
of the deep, reached him at the Vatican ; but, like a skill- 
ful politician, he resolved to postpone the execution until 
this popular commotion had somewhat subsided. 

While thus anxiously awaiting the fitting occasion, lo ! 
fortune placed one in his hands, than which he could have 
devised none better, nor more opportune. Erancesco 
Oenci, as he himself often wished, was not only fatal to 
his family in life, but seemed actually to stretch forth his 
hand from the grave to clutch his relatives, and drag them 
down to bear him company. Paolo Santa Groce, allied 
to the Cenci family, of whom we made mention in the 
opening of this dolorous story, unalterable in his determi- 
nation to kill his mother, Donna Oostanza, had not hitherto 
found a safe opportunity to put it into execution. It now 
happened that the unfortunate lady retired to Subiaco, in 
topes of restoring her health in the exhilarating air of the 
country. Apprised of this, Don Paolo proceeded thither, 
presented himself to his mother, and mercilessly stabbed 
her with repeated thrusts of a dagger. Then, gatheriDg 
[220] 
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together the better part of the valuables on the estate of 
Oriolo, he fled the justice of man, but not that of God j 
for history informs us that a short time afterwards he met 
a miserable death. This atrocity filled Rome with won- 
der and alarm ; and the pope, turning it to his own ac- 
count, resolved on rigorous measures. Meanwhile, he 
issued orders for the arrest of Don Onofrio, Marquis of 
Oriolo, Paolo's brother, and his suspected accomplice. 
Don Onofrio was arrested and condemned to death, 
although nothing more resulted from the trial than the 
fact of his having written his brother, that if what he had 
reported was true, concerning his mother's low and de- 
praved conduct, he should act like a knight. The Orsini 
family, powerful from their influence and wealth, having, 
on the deaths of the Santa Croces, a claim upon the feud 
of Oriolo, were loud in extolling the pope for his salutary 
rigor : and they, also, drew along in their train no small 
number of the nobility. These fulsome eulogies reached 
their climax, when the Apostolic Chambers, without op- 
position, agreed that the aforesaid feud should devolve on 
the Orsini, with the crafty design of avoiding any imputa- 
tion of cupidity, and to pave the way for the realization 
of the Cenci property, to which the Aldobrandini aspired. 
Cardinal San Giorgio, on his part, plotting covertly, cir- 
culated artful reports to appal the already too terrified 
citizens. No father, nor mother, it was said, was now 
safe within their domestic walls. Every tie of nature waa 
dissolved. It was dangerous to rear children, dangerous 
to nurse them, and more dangerous still to keep them at 
home when adult. The universal dread assumed a thous- 
and voices and aspects. Even Father Fanobi, Master of 
the Novices in the Jesuit College, declared that parents 
now ran the risk of falling asleep alive, and awaking 
murdered. 
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The passions of the people, however, gradually receded 
from the height they had attained, and sunk finally into 
utter listlessness. Popular compassion had followed Beat- 
rice to the very threshold of her prison ; before its closed 
doors it mounted guard, and watched till it became weak 
and weary, and theim lay down to sleep. But sympathy 
varies with the objects presented to its notice or claiming 
its considerate care, and that which immediately interests it 
is apt to render it oblivious for the time of all others. The 
heart of man is called upon to sympathize with so many- 
misfortunes, that it cannot devote itself for any long period 
to one exclusively. 

Beatrice, well nigh forgotten, was left alone in her 
sorrows. Oh ! these, indeed, cling faithfully to us, nor 
leave, till they have consigned us to the arms of death ! 
Men are wont to say " faithful as a dog." They should 
say rather, " faithful as sorrow." 

When the pope thought it full time to act, he sent for 
Ferdinando Taverna, who was iu an agony of expectation 
for the cardinalship, conferred on him subsequently under 
the title of Saint Eusebius, and consigned to him the sen- 
tence, saying : 

" I entrust to you this affair of the Oenci, that you may, 
as early as possible, fulfill the requirements of justice." 

And immediately afterwards, to escape molestation, and 
lest he should relent, he proceeded to Monte Cavallo, under 
pretext of being in greater readiness the next morning to 
consecrate the new bishop of Ulm, but in reality to facil- 
itate the full and speedy execution of his order. 

Monsignore Taverna, a most docile instrument of the 
pontiff, betook himself instantly to the palace, where, 
having assembled the judges, they together devised the 
manner in which, on the ensuing morning, the sentence 
should be executed. In an ancient extract from the 
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Oiornale della Corifraternita di San Giovanni deccolato in 
Roina, book 16, page 66, we read : 

" On Friday, the lOth December, 1599, two hours after 
the Acgelus, it was made known that on the following 
morning some persons were to be executed in the Torre 
di Nona and Savella prisons : I, therefore, five hours after 
the Angelus, assembled the fraternity, chaplain, sacristan 
and bailiff, and, having proceeded to Torre di Nona and 
prayed, the undermentioned criminals, sentenced to death, 
were consigned to us : Signer Giacomo Cenci and Signer 
Bernardino, brothers, sons of the quondam Signer Fran- 
cesco Cenci. A portion of the fraternity, having gone at 
the same hour to the Corte Savella and prayed in the 
chapel, the following criminals, condemned to death, were 
consigned to them : Signora Beatrice Cenci, daughter of 
the quondam Francesco Cenci, and Signora Lucretia 
Petroui, wife of the quondam Francesco Cenci, Roman 
ladies." 

Feeling in duty bound to record the names of those 
estimable men who were present, in the capacity of com- 
forters, at the awful tragedy enacted two and a half cen- 
turies ago, I do it the more willingly, as I can so readily 
transcribe them here, in the order in which they are found 
registered in the same extract. 

" At the aforesaid prison of Torre di Nona were present 
Messrs. Giovanni Aldobrandini, Aurelio del Migliore, Cam- 
millo Moretto, Francesco Vai, and Migliore Guidotti. At 
the prison of Corte Savella were Maria Corazza, Horatio 
Ansaldi, Anton Coppali, Ruggiero Buggieri, and myself 
who wrote this paragraph." 

While this band of warm hearted Italians are on their 
way to render death less bitter to Beatrice, what is she 
doing ? 

She is sleeping. Let us not awaken her : only approach 
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in silence to catch one glimpse of her heavenly beauty. 
Does she not seem, indeed, a celestial being ? Look at 
these polished cheeks, from which the roseate hue of her 
virgin soul has not yet faded away ; gentle sleep touches 
them with a still warmer tint, and her whole figure glows 
with the radiance reflected from its golden pinions. Gaze 
on her lips ; ah ! how many of her tears have they drunk ; 
yet now, half unclosed, they lighten up with a sad, sweet 
smile ; this smile once a starry ray shining amid the dewy 
petals of a rose, now the sinister light shed by the setting 
sun on clouds black with tempest. Soon will burst the 
storm, soon will break forth the overwrought passion ! 
Now the ray is all purple and gold ; that smile now seems 
as if set upon those lips by the guardian angel of Beatrice. 
Look .... no, let us not look on her eyes : there was 
a time when in their light the air grew brighter, sunbeams 
redoubled their splendor ; when the tapers of jocund fes- 
tivals were eclipsed in their presence : but tears have 
dimmed them now ; and too eloquently do they speak to 
the heart of the immense grief that has weighed upon her. 
Ah ! would that this sleep could be eternal ! It would 
indeed be a pity to make her open her eyes to the light. 
Are not light and sorrow identical to her ? Could she but 
awake in the bosom of God, far, far from the miseries of 
this accursed oppression, it would be, truly a mercy. Oh ! 
Lord, never awake her more : recall thy breath with 
which thou hast animated this dear girl ; absorb in thy 
supreme soul the spiritual spark that burns within her. 
The wings of the beautiful dove are bruised ; impose 
not on her another flight, or invite her to the flight im- 
mortal. In vain ! God stamps his inexorable finger on 
the brow of all his creatures, and their destinies must be 
fulfilled. Her eyes must open to new and more tremen- 
dbus visions; the fibers of her heart must stretch with 
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more poignant tortures, and then she will die. God wills 
that her life be consumed in the fire of agony, and that 
this fire endure so long as a fragment of bones or shred of 
nerve can afford it aliment. 

She still sleeps, but the smile has vanished &om her 
lips, and her brows begin to contract. Over this forehead, 
once so smooth, so polished, misfortune's fiery plow- 
share traced, in one brief hour, a profound furrow. Of 
what is she dreaming ? Do the last, but divine, souvenirs 
of love wander through her mind ? Or does she dream of 
her father's outbursts of fury, the glittering steel that rent 
his throat, or the tortures she endured 1 .... She 
speaks .... listen : 

" But why, oh, God ! art thou inimical to me ? What 
have I done to thee ? " And violently raising her fet- 
tered hands, the chains fall back with a clanking sound, 
which, however, does not awaken her : she sleeps on and 
mourns. But a phantom stands suddenly before her ; it is 
the very image of her brother, Giacomo ; it moves to the bed- 
side and thus addresses her : ** Courage I arise. The hour 
is come." To which she inquiringly replies : " Whither 
are we to go 1 " The phantom bends down as if to whis- 
per something in her ear, and its head, gushing with blood, 
falls from its shoulders and rolls upon the coverlid. With 
one heart-rending shriek Beatrice awakes. 

Resolutely rising on her side, she casts her terror stricken 
eyes around the dungeon. Nothing seemed changed ; the 
lamp still burned before the image of the Madonna ; beyond 
the bed she could descry but little : the deepest silence 
reigned ; yet, in one of its comers, two kneeling figures, 
unseen by her, were engaged in prayer for the salvation 
of her soul. 

She heavd one step, then another. At length from 
among the shadows issued forth one less dark and unde- 
26* 
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fined, which, advancing very slowly into the circle of 
light shed by the lamp, showed itself to be a venerable 
Capuchin, bowed down by fasting and age. Beatrice fixed 
her bewildered eyes steadfastly on that pallid face, but 
uttered not a word. The aged monk raied his hand in 
sign of benediction, and recited the prayer which, in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, claims the vir- 
tue of exorcising the evil spirit from the body possessed 
of it. She allowed him to finish his prayer, and then, 
in a kindly manner, said : 

" Father, I have never been possessed of the devil." 

" It may be so, daughter, but he is ever prowling 
around us like a roaring lion, and it is, therefore, meet that 
we should stand prepared to sustain his assault. Will you, 
daughter, approach the tribunal of penance 1 I am here 
ready to shrive you." 

** To-morrow." 

" To-morrow ? Why should we defer until to-morrow 
what can be done to-day ? Is man master of to-morrow ? " 

*' Thus unprepared, taken by surprise, suddenly awak- 
ened by a terrible dream. . . ." 

'^ And does death intimate to us the hour of his ap- 
proach ? Does he not come unexpectedly, like a thief in 
the night 7 Christ himself hath said so.'' 

At this moment, the dungeon door, creaking on its 
hinges, was thrown open, and by the light of a torch was 
seen entering the deputy procurator, accompanied by 
some government officials, who, with somber countenances, 
indicating neither cruelty nor benevolence, approached the 
bed of Beatrice. Signor Ventura, for such was the dep- 
uty's name, thus accosted her : 

" If, gentle lady, by deferring the announcement of 
your destiny, I could in any wise change it, most willing- 
ly would I do so. It is my painful duty to read you the 
science,** 
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** Of death," exclaimed Beatrice. 

The Capuchin covered his face witli both hands ; the 
others bowed their heads. Beatrice, in a moment of 
frenzj, seized the friar's mantle, and cried out from the 
depths of her heart : 

Oh, my Cod ! my God I how is it possible that I, 
so young, must die ? Scarcely born, why will they so 
cruelly deprive me of life ? Lord ! Lord ! what crime 
have I committed ? Life ! Do you know what life is at the 
age of fifteen ? " 

"Life," replied the monk, " is a burden that increases 
with years. Happy are the unborn ! Happy, in the 
next degi*ee, are those from whom God deigns to remove 
it prematurely ! What, oh daughter 1 hast thou expe- 
rienced in thy past years that makes thee yearn to live ? " 

'* Nothing," answered Beatrice, hastily : she then paused 
to reflect on a point of time which memory seemed to gild 
with its rays, but the moment it was marked, darkness ob- 
scured it : this increased her dejection, and in stOl feebler 
voice, she rejoined : 

** Nothing . . . nothing. . . ." 

<< Then, take courage : let us rise from this table, whose 
food is ashes, and whose drink is tears. . . ." 

** But the manner, father ... oh ! the manner ! 

A thousand ways, daughter. Providence o£Fers to de- 
part this life : the quickest is the best ; but all are equally 
blessed, provided they lead to Heaven." 

*' And the infamy, father ; the opprobrium heaped on 
my memory ? " 

" These are groveling thoughts. Of what weight is 
the judgement of man, compared with that of God ? 
What are ages in the breath of the Lord 7 Fame passes 
away, and time, that wafts it, passes away also. On the 
threshold of the Infinite, years are as insignificant a9 
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grains of sand. Tom thy thoughts, daughter ! towards 
heaven, and forget the things of earth." 

" Ah, death . . ,** murmured Beatrice, and the fatal 
word blanched her lips as it escaped them : a cold sweat 
suffused her brow, her every limb shuddered, and her 
drooping lids shaded her bewildered eyes.- 

" Help," cried Virginia ; and instantly ran for stimu- 
lants to revive her. But Beatrice, meanwhile, recovering 
her senses, said : 

** It is passed ; " and she parted over her brow her hair, 
wet with perspiration. Then, turning tq the bystanders, 
she added : " Forgive me, gentlemen, it was only a moment 
of weakness : Jesus had it likewise ; excuse it then in 
me, sinner as T am. Now, sir, you may fulfill your duty : 
I am ready to hear you. 

The illustrious Signor Ventura then read the sentence, 
not omitting a single word, in a long drawn, monotonous, 
and lugubrious voice, like a bell tolling for a passing soul, 
naving finished, he regarded Beatrice, and thought of re- 
peating a certain little homily on the virtue of patience, 
which he had often, as he believed, delivered with the 
happiest effect on similar occasions, but observing that the 
girl was undaunted, he concluded to spare himself this 
trouble in the present instance. It was, therefore, with a 
somewhat ungracious manner he departed with his assist- 
ants to read the sentence to the other condemned. " The 
discourse," said he to himself, ** will do for those who may 
seem to require it : nothing lost." 

" Virginia," said Beatrice, " please leave me for a mo- 
ment ; time presses, and before I die, I must make my . 
confession, and set my soul in order. Go, my sister, I 
will send for you again." 

Virginia, feeling as though her heart would break, re- 
tired without opening her lips, and had she tried to speak, 
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the words must have died upon her tongue. Beatrice, 
now that her eyes were accustomed to the scanty light, per- 
ceived in an angle of the dungeon the kneeling figure of a 
man, whose face was buried in his hands : he, too, was hood- 
ed, and none of his features were visible. So motionless was 
he, that he scarcely seemed a living being. Why is he 
here ? Who is he that would presume to share in the 
secrets of heaven 7 The confession can be heard by one 
alone ; otherwise, it would be a sacrilege. 

She hesitates in silence ; the Capuchin, likewise mute, 
dares not speak. Beatrice looks from one to the other, 
and, unable to penetrate the mystery, prolongs the silence. 

That prostrate figure is Guido Guerra, the despairing 
lover of Beatrice. And what brings him here at this 
solemn hour ? Why does he cast a deeper gloom over 
her last moments? Has he not already done enough 7 
To whom has the hate of others proved so fatal as his love 
to Beatrice? He it was who awoke in that virgin heart 
an affection which he afterwards quenched in blood. He 
it was who, attempting with ill devised measures to save 
her, deprived her not only of life, but reputation. Let 
him be content with all this, and retire. Can it be he is 
come to see if still she loves 7 What matters that 7 If 
this flame yet burns, alas I like the buried vestal lamp, it 
burns only to warm the dead, or illumine the sepulcher. 
Or, perhaps, he is come to drink the parting tear of the 
desolate girl 7 Go; that would be too like the volup- 
tuous appetite of the vampire. Or, it may be, he is come 
to revive those hopes, which already she has cast away, 
as in ancient times the virgins of Greece flung their sev 
ered locks on the tombs of the departed V Let her die in 
peace, for even in life both would be divided by a river ol 
blood, on whose shores both would ^vander perpetually, 
unable and unwilling to pass the current. When destiny 
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sets in motion the grinding wheel of misfortune, why 
should man place himself between it and its victim 7 The 
last and only office remaining to the friend of the unfor- 
tunate is to imprint a kiss on the graven letters of her 
monument, the seal to the finished letter. He who from 
above beholds this act will break ere long the seal, and 
shelter in eternal peace the disconsolate survivor. 

But Guido, as we have seen, has penetrated into Beat* 
rice's prison. Whether God or demon urged him on, he 
neither cared nor knew. He was resolved to see her, and 
he sees her now : he sees naught else ; gladly would he 
clasp the girl's dear hand in his, were the ax even falling 
to cut them asunder. Gladly would he place his head 
beside hers upon the block, and glue his lips to hers after 
the death stroke of the executioner. And when, after 
exposing his face, she shall recognize him who was the 
source of all her woe, how will she meet him ? What will 
she say ? 

Guido rises to his feet, totters forward a few steps, then 
pauses and weeps. 

" Who weeps? '' said Beatrice : " I thought mine was the 
most desolate of all the souls imprisoned in these walls." 

These words from the affectionate lips of Beatrice, fell 
on Guido 's ear like the music of Paradise. The enchant- 
ment of that voice dared him to execute what his passion 
was powerless to perform. Suddenly throwing back the 
hood, behold Guido's face issues forth, eloquently expres- 
sive and beautiful as a head by Correggio. Silent and 
trembling he approaches Beatrice. She recognizes him 
and shrinks back in trepidation: Guido recoils a step. 
Neither the sorrowful lover nor the afflicted maid dares 
breathe a syllable : the only sound audible at this moment 
is the faint clanking of the chain stirred by Beatrice's 
quick beating heart. 
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Avoiding, and yet at the same time courting- Guide's 
gaze, Beatrice at length fixes on him a look expressive of 
deepest sadness. In that mutual glance their whole souls 
overflow ; from their lips not a sigh escapes. The eyes 
of Beatrice have spoken volumes ; for the spirit of love, 
passing, like that of God, before them, had said to her : 
" Thou didst accuse thy father to him ; didst excite in his 
breast implacable fury ; had he loved thee less, he would 
never have been a homicide ; he manifested his supreme 
love, when at one blow, he took another's life and for- 
feited his own hope; Guido loves thee rather as a saint 
than a mistress/' And from her eyes flashed love and 
forgiveness. 

Guido wept. Eefreshed by this shower of tears, . his 
lips would perhaps have opened to speak, had not the 
Capuchin interrupted him, by saying, gently, as he joined 
their hands : 

** Silence I One word from your mouth would be dan- 
gerous to you and a reproach to me. What God binds 
together man may separate, not loosen. Now, have done, 
my children." 

Then with resolute arm he separated them. Beatrice, 
ever kindly, did not resist ,* but Guido angrily thrust back 
the monk, who brought him to a sense of duty with this 
mild reproof: 

" My son, would you then sprinkle my white hairs with 
shame, because I sympathized with you 7 " 

Guido bent down, and kissed the iron band which fet- 
tered tho wrists of Beatrice : as he saw upon her finger 
the ring he had sent by Farinaccio, he sighed forth a 
word which she either understood not, or cared not to 
hear. The friar, in the meantime, adjusted the hood on 
Guide's head, and putting his arm round his waist led 
him to the ^or ; where, having informed the vigilant 
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sentries that his companion, debilitated hy long watching, 
was nnable to withstand the distressing scene, he com- 
mitted him to the charitable charge of the Brothers of 
Mercy, who, receiving him with every show of benevol- 
ence, escorted him ont of the prison. Each step of the 
staircase, as he descended, was watered with his tears. 

Beatrice stood forlorn, at the door whence Guide had 
disappeared ; the noise of her chains alone too painfully 
reminded her that she was not dreaming, but awake. 

When Father Angelico reentered the cell, she asked 
him caressingly : 

" And where is he gone now ? " 

" To the convent." 

" Ah ! is he very wretched ? " 

" Very. He does not always sojourn in the convent ; 
but often at night a rap is heard at the door, and 
Guide presents himself. The friars receive and conceal 
him, for they feel grateful for the abundant alms his an- 
cestors lavished on their monastery. He demands neither 
food nor repose, nor does he desire them ; he goes to the 
chapel, kneels before the high altar, and passes whole 
hours on the cold steps, as if absorbed in deep study, and 
would appear lifeless, were it not for his tears. His is 
great sorrow, the tears of which alone give indication of 
life. Had he an enemy, his heart would be touched with 
compassion to see him reduced to such a state." 

So spoke the friar, and his words effaced the last impres- 
sions of the fatal night on which she beheld her father 
murdered by her lover. 

" But where does he conceal himself at other times ? 
Reverend father, when you shall see him again, I 
charge you warn him to leave Jlome : this air is fatal 
to him. Do you know the only man in ecclesiastical 
Eome who has a grain of pity ? The executioner." 
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" I will deliver him your message.^ 

''And should he hesitate, beseech him to do so for 
my sake." 

"I will do all you desire. Courage, then, my daughter; 
it is time you should turn your thoughts to heaven : pros- 
trate yourself upon the floor, for the more one humbleth 
himself the more shall he be exalted. Eepentance is 
twin-bom with mercy, and when they present themselves 
united before the throne of God, it rarely happens that 
Divine justice does not sheathe its sword." 

Beatrice knelt down and opened to her confessor the 
inmost recesses of her heart ; trivial feelings, slight faults, 
which she considered even enormous, yet which evinced' 
the stainless innocence of that proud, but gentle spirit. 
The friar, having heard the confession of these unimpor- 
tant thoughts and actions, expressed his great grief at 
the dire necessity which prompted her to imbrue her hands 
in her father's blood. Beatrice remained silent. Attrib- 
uting l\er* silence to remorse or shame, her confessor, in- 
stead of manifesting displeasure, rather applauded it, en- 
treating her, however, to reveal all her transgressions and 
withhold nothing from him. 

** So far," she replied, •* as I can remember, I have con- 
fessed all my sins — as for those I have involuntarily com- 
mitted, may the Divine goodness be merciful to me." 

" Search yourself . . . examine well." 

**I will do so : " and, assuming a meditative attitude, 
she prolonged the silence to a greater length than the friar 
had anticipated. And now, mistaking for dissimulation 
that which was really the result of shame, he proceeded : 

" Tell me ; by whom was Francesco Oenci murdered ? " 

** It is not for me to confess the sins of others." 

These words she pronounced with such frank ingenuous- 
ness as to confound the Capuchin. 
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" Did you not murder him ? " 

"I? Certainly not/' 

" How, then, are you accused of the murder ?*' 

" Reverend father, I have undergone such agonizing 
tortures, that the mere thought of them sends an icy chill 
to my very heart ; indeed, I cannot imagine how my 
frame has home up against them : I was fully disposed 
to die amid the tortures for truth's sake ; hut the endless 
entreaties and prayers of my relatives and counselors, 
added to their abundant arguments, induced me to take 
the whole crime upon myself, for by so doing, it was be- 
lieved I should save my stepmother and brothers. As for 
itQyself, they said it would be easy for mo to procure an 
acquittal, by reason of making known the cruelties and 
scandalous attempts of Count Cenci. To tell the truth, the 
arguments did not strike me as over weighty, nor would 
even their prayers have overcome me, had it not been for 
my great disinclination to oppose those who were nearest 
and dearest to me. I assented, and offered the sacrifice of 
my life and reputation, in the vain hope of saving them. 
I had a presentiment that my self accusation would be of 
no avail, and said so : the event has proved that I divined 
rightly. But patience ! It was no fault of mine if my 
dear relations were not acquitted." 

** But did you not affirm, under oath, that you had 
committed the crime ? " 

" The advocates assured me that, according to all law, 
human and divine, the salvation of one's own life, 
effected at the expense of his who attempts it, not being 
a crime, much less could its protection by perjury be 
offensive to God ; and therefore I made oath." 

" Oh, sophists I sophists ! When did truth ever lead 
to perdition ? " 

" Such was my own way of thinking ; but the advocate 
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charged me to confide fully in him ; and so great is his 
reputation for wisdom and learning, I thought it the 
height of presumption to prefer my own opinion to his." 

" And who recommended him to you ? " 

" He — Guide — who sent me this ring, that was to have 
been blessed at oar nuptials." And as she said this, her 
cheeks blushed crimson ; while the fnar, in an earnest 
manner, rejoined : 

** State, my daughter, circumstantially » the whole mat- 
ter : perhaps you have sinned against yourself more than 
you imagine." 

" But the secrets of God ?" 

** The secrets of God," replied the Capuchin, sternly,' 
" are buried in man's heart ; from him we may wrest his 
heart, but not the secret within." 

Beatrice then exposed, in detail, all the facts, without 
omitting the slightest particular. The friar, who at first 
listened incredulously, was gradually induced to believe 
in the ingenuous aspect, deliberate words, and undisguised 
candor of the magnanimous girl; nor could he refrain 
from interrupting her by a gesture and exclamation of 
surprise : 

** Lord ! Lord ! When did ever a purer soul than this 
visit the earth?" 

The confession being ended, the astonished friar cried 
out : 

''Blessed soul! I absolve thee, since my office im- 
poses this duty ; but I declare, it is myself who should 
fall down before thee, and beseech thee to recommend me 
to God. Can prayer be more acce;ptable to him than 
from those guileless lips of thine ? Address thyself to 
God ; I will unite my jurayers with thine, that mine may 
ascend to heaven: nor shall I pray, alone ^r thee, but 
for this unfortunate city, and for thy accusers and judges." 
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Beatrice prostrated herself before the holy image 
which hung from the wall, and invoking, as women are 
wont, the blessed Virgin, thanked her for so premature an 
exit from this miserable life, and especially for the grace 
granted her to behold once more that dear Guide, who, 
denied her companionship on earth, hoped to be united 
with her for ever in Paradise. 

Here she paused, as if she had suddenly trod upon a 
viper, and inquired in dismay : 

" Eeverend father, tell me, for charity's sake, will 
Guide be pardoned ? Will he be made worthy of eternal 
salvation 7 In the future, shall I not have to tremble in 
his sight? Willit.be permitted me to clasp the hand 
that has killed my father ? " 

'< And thinkest thou, oh I daughter, that we can relish 
the joys of heaven, if we forget not earthly sorrows ? If 
the soul be immortal, the remembrance of having dwelt 
a prisoner in this fleshly tabernacle would prove not only 
a burden, but a reproach." 

" Ah ! " replied Beatrice with a sigh, " yet I would 
not choose to forget my love, though its memory be full 
of sorrow." 

She then prayed fervently to God, while the monk be- 
side her, implored the divine blessing on his innocent 
companion. 

A comforter (one of the fraternity) now presented 
himself at the door, beckoned the friar to approach, and- 
whispered something in his ear. The latter, returning 
to Beatrice, said: 

" Daughter, if you desire to see your mother, you may 
have the privilege." 

** Let her come .... ah ! let her come, my poor 
mother I We can console each other." 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE GOWNS. 



** In that blaok gannent would I dotlie myseli; 
Which I with my own hands have wronght** 



OxOflSL 



Words have a limit, and a much more contracted one 
than some imagine : the pen is not, as they fancy, the 
best conductor of the soul's electricity. How many sen- 
sations, burning intensely in the heart, are doomed to 
flicker faintly on paper ! Paper is often but the shroud 
of thought : I, therefore, do not attempt to describe the 
frenzied interview of Lucretia and Beatrice, the sweet 
bitterness of their embraces, and kisses, and mutual ming- 
ling of their tears. 

Eagerly they strove to throw their arms around each 
other's neck ; alas I their fetters forbade a fond embrace. 
I pass over the convulsive sobs, the heart-rending ex- 
clamations, the long drawn, fervid sighs ; I have so many 
of their agonies yet to record, that the mere thought of 
them makes the tired soul tremble. 

But all has an end here below, even sorrow, though it 
be the chief heritage bequeathed to us by our common 
parent. The mother and daughter became at length 
tranquil. Their hearts have need of repose to prepare for 
fresh tribulation. 

Beatrice, observing that Donna Lucretia wore a gown, 
embroidered with flower work and trimmed with Dejou 
lace, was led to glance at her own; and to her surprise, 
she discovered that she was habited in a green dress^ 
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ornamented with gold, which, in happier days, she was 
wont to wear in preference to all others. 

Memory, too often an nnseasonable friend, . reminded 
her that in this gown she was dressed when she first saw 
Gnido, and was seen by him, and also that he — ^his javenile 
spirit reveling in the poetry of Petrarch— often said to her, 
she looked so like Lanra in her girlhood. Bat this was 
not the time to cherish these snnny memories ; so, chasing 
them away, she began to consider the impropriety of 
meeting death in such gay attire. Thinking, as was really 
the ease, that Donna Lncretia, immersed in sorrow, was 
also unaware of the circumstance, she said : 

<' Dear mother, when we women set out on the voyage 
of life, our censors say we take vanity from our viaticum, 
and would let the bark perish rather than lose the freight. 
Nor are they wholly wrong. Women, if so disponed, -can 
cure themselves of other vices, but not of vanity ; because 
the former are easily recognized, but the latter seldom or 
never : nor can one even combat against vanity, for, in- 
stead of sustaining-the assault, it flies away and conceals 
itself somewhere about one's person, like the shadow at 
midday." 

" I do not comprehend you, Beatrice : these are topics 
too abstruse for my capacity. " 

" If you will cast but a single glance at yourself, it will 
render them clearer : just see how, doubtless uncon- 
sciously, you have decked yourself out I " 

" Oh ! mother of mercies ! " exclaimed Donna Lncretia, 
astonished at beholding herself in such a costume, ** one 
would think I had lost my wits." 

Beatrice smiled at the ingenuous words and manner of 
her mother, and then added : 

" To make such a display would seem like bravado, 
like a defiance of death, which is &ir from our thoughts. 
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We shall meet our fate with resignation, since God has 
ordain qd we must die, shall we not, dear mother ? " 

"You talk like the same wise, good child you ever were." 

" Courage, then, Virginia ; " continued Beatrice ; " pro- 
cure us a sufficient quantity of stu^to make two mantles, 
two cords, and two veils .... Why do you not speak, 
Virginia ? " 

Virginia, so heavy was her heart, could not articulate a 
word : after hrief interval, she, sobbing, said : 

" I have a piece of black dimity, and another of purple 
taffeta, which my father bought for me at the fair of Vit- 
erbo ; they have never been made into gowns .... for 
they would make me too conspicuous .... will you have 
them?" 

" Certainly : I will give you money to buy others less 
mournful, for a girl, like you, ought not to wear dark or 
black colors. Know, that while I was alive I used to 
wear green. And as for the cords ? " 

" My father has some." 

"And the veils?'' 

" They are furnished by the Brothers of Mercy : " and 
here Virginia fell into a fit of lamentation. Beatrice held 
her hand to her heart, as if to restrain the flood of affec- 
tion ready to burst forth. 

" Such being the case, we shall have fewer things to 
procure than I thought. Make haste, Vir^nia, as our 
hours are numbered." 

Virginia, after brief absence, returned with the stuffs, 
and Beatrice, without delay, began to cut them into 
proper shape. She held one end . and Virginia the other, 
while the scissors glided through the threads with won- 
drous celerity. 

" Observe, Virginia, how easy it is to cut this thread I 
.... Life, also, is a thread. Gome now, help me to 
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sew a little, and with long stitches .... they will suffice 
for the short time the garment will be worn." 

The women began to sew ; bnt Lucretia and Virginia 
made but little progress, for every stitch was followed by 
a tear. Beatrice quietly reproved them : 

" Why," said she, " do you weep while prepanng this 
dress which is to accompany me to the grave ? I>id 
Pope Julius weep, when he commissioned Michael Angelo 
to build his sepulcher ? Why then should we weep ? He 
certainly had a more maguificent place in prospect when 
he ordered it, than we have in making these dresses ; 
however, he did not see it completed, nor was it, in the 
end, conformable to his design : we, on the contrary, shall 
have the consolation of finishing these with our own 
hands and according to our taste." 

And Virginia redoubled her lamentations. 

" Know, young woman, that what renders death bitter 
is the fear of dying : death itself is not a calamity, or, if 
it be, only a brief one. In ancient times, our forefathers 
accustomed themselves to regard it as an inevitable event 
of nature ; for were it not so, mankind would be so strongly 
impelled to self destruction, that the race itself would fail. 
When fear is once overcome, death descends 'upon our 
eyes like sleep to the weary. And where is the tired 
mortal that does not sigh for repose ? where the oppressed 
that would not sleep for ever ? " 

" But instead of relieving such miseries by death, were 
it not better to gladden life with additional enjoyments ? 
Alwliys terror and fear, but love never . . . ." 

It was Virginia, the hapless daughter of Master Alex- 
ander, the executioner, who pronounced these words. 
.Beatrice fixed her eyes upon her. She, too, bore on her 
iace the finger-print of destiny. Touched with melan- 
choly, Beatrice responded : 
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** Our intellect, Virginia, is incaj able of fathoming the 
causes of all things : when it fails, let us unite it to faith, 
that we may thereby attain paradise/' At this mo^ient she 
snapped the thread in the act of drawing it, and showing 
it thus broken to Virginia^ added : " You see, in whatever 
part the thread is broken, it can enter again the eye of 
the needle ..." 

" Ah ! were but I enough, for I am now old 1 But 
you, poor, innocent girl ! . . . . Alas ! alas ! " 

And they burst forth into still louder sobs and cries. 
So sudden was this spasm of grief, that Beatrice herself 
shook with terror. The constancy she had learned from 
the examples and teachings of philosophers was about to 
yield, when, inclining her head, a ray from the lamp burnv 
ing before the Madonna shone upon it. Then she ex- 
claimed : 

" Ah ! too true ; and^ I had forgotten it : when every 
other consolation fails, thou art the star that smiles amid 
the storm. Faith is spiritual reason, and we *are all but 
spirits ; we touch the very gate of eternity." 

As if prompted by a common impulse, all immediately 
rose and knelt before the celestial image, as timid fledge- 
lings shelter themselves under their mother's wings when 
scared by the growling thunder ; and having drawn from 
that inexhaustible source fresh waters of consolation, re- 
turned anew to their melancholy labor. 

The dawn of their last day on earth finds Lucretia and 
Beatrice still engaged in alternate prayer and conversa- 
tion. In the Eastern heaven, a rosy splendor promised a 
pure, golden morning to the Bomans : the only boast — and 
perchance, the greatest misfortune — ^that remains to our 
country, disconsolate evermore. 

Ai\ assistant of Master Alexander now presented him- 
self: his chief would not, or could not, come in person. 
27 
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This jonng man's features were of a severe but not disa- 
greeable cast. For some time past he bad been paying his 
addresses to Virginia, nor had he shrunk from ii^ploring a 
reciprocity of feeling. The girl had replied with a shud- 
der, which, for the moment, made him desist from urging 
his suit. He afterwards asked himself, what man, how- 
ever abject, would dare salute her as his wife ? What 
kospice would shelter her as friend ? what convent, as nun ? 
And, on the death of her father, what could screen her 
husband from insult, from the sneers and persecution of 
the people 1 Infamy must necessarily become the brides- 
maid of such nuptials. 

The assistant held a razor in his hand. He looked at 
Beatrice and stood as if dazzled by her exquisite loveli- 
ness : her eyes fell on him, and the sight chilled her ; 
but summoning her courage, she thought to herself: 
Perhaps the brutal jpopulace is to be deprived of a san- 
guinary spectacle, which only renders them more fero- 
cious 1 . . . . Then turning to the young man, she said : 
" Why do you stand there like one asleep ? Why parley 
with us, when the moments of our life are numbered 1 
We are prepared for the worst." 

The assistant answered, hesitatingly : 

" Illustrious lady .... you know .... it is the cus 
tom .... your hair.'* 

" My hair . . . ? " exclaimed Beatrice ; and raising her 
hand quickly to her head, she removed the comb, and let 
her ample golden locks flow down like a wave over her 
whole figure. " Behold my hair ! what would you with it ? " 

But the assistant, more embarrassed than ever, remained 
silent, and Beatrice resumed : 

" Every force has its right : the right of the ax is not 
te be impeded in its fall .... I understand . .^ . be 
quick .... cut." 
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And her fair hair fell shorn to the ground. 

Beatrice regarded it listlessly as it lay scattered on the 
dungeon floor, and tears came to her eyes and coursed 
aiB^er each other, down her face and bosom. No sorrow 
such as this had hitherto transpierced her soul, as none had 
humbled it so low. Were her life now even spared, how 
could she again appear among those gentle ladies, once 
her companions ? Thus shorn by the hand of the execu- 
tioner, rifled of her tresses, which were her pride and 
glory — ^it was next thing to decapitation itself — ^indeed, 
it was the beginning of the bloody end. 

There she stands amid her severed, silken locks, like 
the angel of light, who, on the day of malediction, sees 
broken at his feet the diadem of rays .that encircled his 
brow. Ah I what gentle, assiduous cares had this hair 
received from her own and the hands of others ! How 
beautifully varied were the shapes in which she could fold 
and twine it round her headl The poets consecrated.it 
to fame, and declared it worthier to shine with starry 
luster in the vault of heaven than the locks of^erenice. 
"When garlanded with flowers, they seemed happy to 
exhale upon its ringlets their ddorous sighs. The gems 
that sparked upon it shone more brilliantly, as if exulting 

to press it And what was the end of all this I 

To be cut by the executioner's hand .... strange 
fatality ! 

Beatrice gathered up the severed hair, and regarding it 
earnestly for a moment, thus apostrophised : 

*' Faithful companion of all my misfortunes, I had hoped 
thou wouldst have descended with me to the grave. Since 
Qod has otherwise ordained, thou shalt not survive me to 
deck the head of another, to conceal, perhaps, the bald- 
ness of age, or to increase the deceit of vanity; thou 
shalt not disgrace thy virginal source on the brow of 
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depravity or falsehood . . . And mightest thou not» alas! 
impart sorrow and woe to whoever shoald wear thee? 
It is but just that thou, like myself, shouldst be decom- 
posed into thy original elements : let our fatal atoms be 
lost in the boundless destiny of the universe ! United 
we have undergonOi and would doubtless hereafter un- 
dergo, too painful experiences. I will separate only this 
tress : let the rest be consumed." 

And she flung the hair into the fire. A moment^ and 
nothing remained of these golden locks but a handful of 
white ashes. 

** Virginia," continued Beatrice, " I divide this tress in 
two, and consign it to your care. Shouldst thou ever meet 
an individual, tall and handsome, with fair hair, and the 
mark of fatality impressed on his brow, thou wilt reco^ize 
him, because all the unfortunate bear a certain family 
likeness ; and when thou didst first present thyself to me, 

I knew thee to be my sister in sorrow ; and then 

listen," and she softly whispered a word in her ear, " thou 
wilt give him this-lock : the other thou mayst reserve for 
thyself. I can leave thee money and clothes and jewels, 
and will leave them, but these are no portion of myself; 
by having about thee this hair, thou wilt always wear a 
particle of my being .... whilst it lasts .... for the 
dead are decomposed and their relics found no more. It 
cannot bring misfortune on thy head, secured, poor girl, 
as thou art, by despair. Would to God I could change 
thy lot I At all events, I may wish thee every blessing ; 
and if, as seems but too probable, thou also must be 
consumed in the anguish of evil days, may death fall 
gently upon thee as this last kiss I imprint on thy as 
-lips." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE executioner's DAUGHTEB. 

** And cojuteej was to him a basenefls.** 

Daittb. **lB]VBiro.*' 

Virginia felt death in her heart : she dared not speak, 
and struggled hard to refrain from weeping. Lest she 
should expire at the feet of Beatrice, she seized the op- 
portunity, while the latter interchanged some words with 
the Capuchin, to leave the dungeon. Scarcely had the 
door closed upon her, when she was attacked by giddiness, 
her limbs trembled, and an icy coldness seized upon her 
heart : she strove to sustain herself against the wall, but 
failing in the effort, fell moaning upon the pavement. 

The Brothers of Mercy, who, actively vigilant to ful- 
fill the slightest desire of the condemned, were at hand, 
raised her from the ground, and, recognizing the daugh- 
ter of the executioner, placed her in a chair and conveyed 
her. to her room, in the belief that her indisposition result- 
ed from remaining too long in a confined atmosphere. In- 
deed, who among them could have supposed that Master 
Alexander's daughter bore a heart capable of bursting 
with pity 7 

Her father was up and doing, engaged in a task, certainly, 
of pleasing character to him, that of sharpening his ax. 
When the Brothers of Mercy entered, he was stooping 
down, trying with his nail the keenness of its edge. 

*' Master Alexander," said the hooded brethren to him^ 
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** an accideDt has just happened to jour daughter ; put 
her to bed, and try restore her." 

Having said this, they immediately disappeared; for 
who among them all would have lavished his benevolence 
on the child of an executioner? Our justice folk, wheth- 
er high or low, are paid o£f and detested : we fling them 
the bone, and kick them as we do other dogs ; and those 
very men, who, by their institution, are bound to the fhl- 
fillment of charitable deeds, think they have done enough 
when they raise the fallen. Alexander hastened to his daugh- 
ter, lifted her up, loosened h^ dress, and, persuaded it was a 
swoon, deposited his ax in a corner, that he might search for 
some feathers to burn under her nostrils : this expedient not 
being successful, he sprinkled some vinegar on her fore- 
head. The girl did not revive ; her father became terri- 
fied, and scrutinized her features more closely. . . . Those 
red pimples, which the executioner had observed on the 
mouth of Marzio, who expired under torture, he now dis- 
covers on that of his daughter. Striking his head with 
his clenched fist, he ran to the door, crying, " Help ! 
help ! '' 

Scarcely had he touched the threshold, when a voice 
from below, hoarse and sinister, called to him : 

" Halloo ! Master Alexander ... be quiet . . . take 
the ax, and haste to Torre di Nona ; they are waiting for 
you." 

" I cannot." 

" That's a good one, worth a ducat fresh from the mint ! 
What right have you to say you can, or cannot ? You 
are sold, body and soul, to the illustrious individuals who 
command you." 

"I cannot . . . I cannot. Olear the staircase ; I must 
call the physician." 

" What do you want of a physician 1 There is no need 
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of medicine where you are : you are wanted to cut off 
four heads." 

'' Suppose I do not choose to go ? Suppose I here lay 
down my life and ax, not, however, without saying to 
you, who are as infamous as I, nay, more so, because you 
add hypocrisy to wickedness ; it is you yourselves who 
kill with the steel those whom you have previously 
stabbed with the pen. My daughter is dying, and you 
hinder me from procuring assistance. I possess nothing, 
absolutely nothing, except this dear, but helpless daugh- 
ter, the only link that binds me to my race, and will you 
dispute with me the right of restoring her to health ? 
Should my Virginia die, what matters it to me if I be the 
executed instead of the executioner ? If I can save her life, 
I will fly with her into a desert, or to some uninhabited 
island, far, far away from you all ; better eat wild berries 
than your bread of poison, your flour of dead men's bones." 

And reentering his lodge, he furiously seized the ax 
and hurled it down the staircase, accompanying the action 
with these words : 

" Gro, take the ax to your master, and tell him to write 
henceforth his indictments with steel. I resign my office ; 
let the procurator combine his functions and mine, as they 
were before hypocrisy divided them between the judge 
and the executioner. Go. ..." 

** Master Alexander's brain is turning,'' exclaimed Sig- 
nor Ventura, as he jumped quickly aside ; and well it was 
he did so, for had the ax, as it came tearing down the 
steps, making the sparks fly at every bound, come in con- 
tact with his legs. Signer Ventura could never again 
have given evidence of his agility. He then ordered the 
body of police that formed his retinue to mount the stairs, 
and arrest the executioner, and should force be requisite, 
to bind him with ropes. 



) 
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" Yesterday, the rascal received his paj, and a hundred 
dacats in addition, for preparing the sca£fold, for carriages, 
pincers, fire, sawdust, sponges, etc. ; and now he indulges 
in idle fancies and whims about his daughter ! Should 
she die, they will bury her ; and this is no trifle when 
done for an executioner : in the mean time let him who 
executes the law fall down before it and obey." 

It was fortunate for the police that Alexander had 
thrown away his ax, otherwise torrents of blood would 
have flowed down those stairs : as it was, a fierce struggle 
took place on the landing, and tremendous blows were 
exchanged between the contending parties. The execu- 
tioner bravely resisted, crying out : 

" Let me first aid Virginia, my daughter, and then I 
will cut off any head whatever, were it even St. Paul's. 
.... My daughter, oh ! my daughter. . . . Are you 
worse than wolves? I appeal to you in the name of 
charity. Listen to me : I swear, should you ever fall 
into my clutches, I would lop off your heads before you 
were conscious of it. I would, on the word of an honor- 
able headsman ! " 

"He is mad. Is your daughter dead? Come, cheer 
up. Perhaps you would preserve her to become the wife 
of a marquis ? *' 

So retorted the police, to whom Master Alexander, 
overpowered by numbers, at length surrendered himself. 
Having pinioned his arms, they thrust him down the 
staircase, accompanying their harsh treatment with bursts 
of laughter and ribaldry, in derision of his manifestations 
of paternal tenderness. 

Vanquished by force, Alexander ceased his lamenta- 
tion, and was silent. Turning, however, his face towards 
the room where he had left his daughter, nay, his very soul, 
he heard a groan. It w%s the voice of his child ; he would 
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Lave wept, had not the railleries of the police and their 
companions imposed a restraint on his emotions. If his lips 
did not express the wish of Caligula, his heart most cer- 
tainly desired that the Roman people had but one head, that 
he might sever it at a blow. Whilst being dragged from 
the prison of Oorte Savella to Torre di Nona, he chanced 
to meet a Brother of Mercy, whom he had often seen and 
heard while performing the functions of comforter with 
genuine Christian fervor and charity. Beckoning him to 
approach, he thus addressed him : 

" Christian, by the love you bear to Jesus, I implore 
you to proceed to my house in Corte Savella, and assist 
my daughter, who is dying." 

"Friend, I am not on duty to-day, and have some other 
business on hand : apply to some one else.'' 
And he went his way. 

A short time after, he overtook a priest, the prior of 
San Simone, and, in a still more humble tone of entreaty, 
said: 

" Man of God 1 my daughter, my only daughter, is 
dying. Oh ! by the wounds of Jesus Christ, do ' me the 
charity to go to my house and lend her your aid." 

" My son . • • • . why .... this is woman's business." 
" Well, then, try and send a woman : I will give her 
ten .... twenty scudi — my day's wages." 
By this time, the priest had turned the comer. 
At length, he met a savage-looking man, whose feet 
were stockingless, and mudded to the ancles, and whose 
trowsers, girt at the waist with a dirty cord, were so put 
on that one leg was turned up at the knee, while the 
other dragged on the ground ; as to the rest of his person, 
it was destitute of clothing, except a linen rag over his 
unseemly shoulders, and a cap, once of a red color, drawn 
down over his eyes : he walked along with an unsteady 
27* 
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stride, and was just recovering firom a drunken fit in 
which he had lain as dead for the last twenty-fonr hours. 
The people called him Otre, If hy chance a citizen, re- 
turning home late at night, stumhled in the darkness 
against some inert body stretched at full length, in the 
mud, which responded to his kick with a grunt, he would 
pass carelessly on, saying, ** It is OtreP Such was his 
depravity, his degradation, it seemed like insulting tke 
filthiest animals to compare him with them ; yet to this 
wretch the miserable Alexander addressed his entreaties. 

Otre, with an expression of mingled stupidity and Mght, 
looked him full in the face, and answered with a swine- 
Jike voice : 

"Wine I wine!" 

" Brother, go and aid my daughter, and I will clothe 
you anew from head to foot." 

" Wine I wine ! " 

" Yes, I will give you wine to your heiuHi's content ; 
and to make sure, go to my house, and after having as- 
sisted Virginia, drink all the wine you can find." 

"Your wine? No .... it is mixed with blood: I 
will have none of your wine." 

And with a mutter, he continued on his way. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE GBACE. 
'*Hoir ia it, orael prleatal that so much pity oan take root in yoaf " 



Appro ACHING Padre Angelico, who, on his knees, with 
his face bnried in his hands, was praying and weeping be- 
fore the image of the Madonna, Beatrice touched him 
softly on the shoulder and said : 

" Good father, will you do me the kindness to call the 
Brothers of Mercy, as I desire to make both to them and 
you, certain strange requests ? '* 

" Willingly, daughter ; " and the friat going out, soon 
returned in company with the hooded brethren. So en- 
tirely did the black hoods conceal their features that their 
eyes alone were visible ; but these sufficiently revealed 
the passions of the soul. The disguise was so complete 
that it was impossible to recognize with certainty the 
brother Aldobrandini, who, on this occasion, acted less 
the part of comforter than spy : in his dry, inqmsitive, 
shining eyes, spoke his restless, turbulent disposition. 

When they had arranged themselves around Beatrice, 
she addressed them as follows: 

*< Brothers in Christ ! For your charitable kindness to- 
wards me, I render you my heartfelt thanks ; thanks 
which my lips are unable to pronounce ; and I pray God 
to recompense you according to your deserts. I feel my- 
self the more profoundly penetrated with gratitude, inas- 
much ap being hooded, and therefore unknown to me, you 
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would signify by this your regard only for the creature 
who suffers, independently of rank or quality. But I 
have need of other aid from you than you are ordinarily 
in the habit of dispensing, and I humbly implore it both 
from you and this most pious father. I beseech you to 
regard my request not as an act of imprudence but of ne- 
cessity. I have had my will drawn up by the notary of 
the Company of the Sacred Stigmas ; and apprehensive 
that the tribunals may place some obstacle in the way of 
its execution, I pray you to exert all your influence with 
Pope Clement, that he may sanction my dowry to be 
employed as stated therein ; and, moreover, for my souPs 
welfare, that you will strive to procure the celebration of 
two hundred masses, one half before, the other after 
my interment ; for which purpose you will deign to re- 
ceive these forty -five ducats, which I happen to have 
about me, and, for any additional sum that may be re- 
quired, you will please apply to Signor Francesco Scor- 
tesia, my attorney, who will give you the amount. I 
desire that Andrea, Ludovico and Ascamio, soldiers who, 
during my imprisonment, have shown me cordial benevo- 
lence, be largely remunerated, that it jnay teach them that 
kindness bestowed on the wretched is sometimes recompens- 
ed in this world, as it invariably is in the next ; and may 
this encourage them to continue their merciful conduct to 
those who shall succeed me in this scene of anguish. 
Give to Carlo da Bertinoro forty ducats,- which he lent 
me. Let Virginia, who with more than sisterly affection 
has tended and consoled me in my bitterest sorrows, be- 
side what I bequeath her in my will, have all my linen, 
woollen and silk clothes, as well as all my gold orna- 
ments now in this prison But where is Virginia ? 

What is she doing ? Why does phe not make her ap- 
pearance ? " 
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Here she looked around, bat not seeing the girl, con- 
tinued : 

** Poor tiling ! Her heart shrunk from contemplating 
all I am doomed to suffer. Poor girl ! Worthy in every 
respect of Heaven's favor ! I cannot say I should desire 
to see her again ; but, in case I do not, give her my af- 
fectionate remembrances, and tell her I hope to meet her 
again in Paradise, where the angels are all equal, deriv- 
ing their common origin, stainless and direct, from Ood 
himself. 

" When," said she, laying her hand on her breast, 
" when this heart shall have ceased to beat, yon will 
bury me in the church of San Pietro in Montorio. There 
the sun, as he rises from behind the summit of Monte Cavi, 
sheds his earliest beams ; and although the dead are in- 
sensible to light and heat, it is consoling, at the hour of 
death, to be assured that the luminaries of heaven will 
smile upon our tomb. On the same ridge of hills, but 
more towards the sea, Tcrquato Tasso was buried four 
years ago. In San Pietro is the Transfiguration, the last 
painting by Raphael, who wffs hindered, by death, from 
giving it its final touches. I may well keep them com- 
pany, for they were great from nusfortune as well as 
from fame ; and I, though utterly destitute of genius, will 
become renowned for my adversity. When time shall 
have effaced the colors of Raphael, and spread the veil of 
oblivion over the verses of Tasso, our names, by virtue 
of love alone, will live; and many a human being, 
widowed of earthly joy, shall walk these hills, as on a 
pilgrimage of passion. Raphael's life was extinguished in 
love ; Tasso's heart was repulsed by a proud, royal lady, 
of whose existence, but for his poetry, the world would 
have never heard. In my case, ah, bitter destiny! 
Love, instead of wounding my heart with his poet-favored 
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arrows of gold, comes like a traitor, ax in hand, behind 

my back. But tbis matters not : it is only woman's idle 
prattle; I pray yoa» for^ye me. Tbink not tbat I 
speak in tbis strain tbrougb sorrow of leaving life : no, 
never : and mark yon, could I retain it by turning back, 
I would not do so. As I am now going to renew my 
communion witb God» grant, my very dear brothers in 
Christ, that I may count on your prayers." 

Lucretia, imitating her stepdaughter's example, also 
disposed of several articles for the welfare of her soul and 
the benefit of her relations, as may be read in the extract 
of the Giomale della Con/ratemita d4 San Giovanni deco- 
lata in Roma, 

Prospero Farinaccio was buried in profound sleep, 
gladdened by gay visions of honors, triumphs, and opu- 
lence, while this mi^ty pyramid of rosy dreams was 
capped with a splendid cardinal's hat, whieh, in sportive 
dalliance, he placed on the fiiir tresses of a female, whose 
features resembled those of Beatrice. ^He was suddenly 
awoke by the smashing of glass, and the startling sound 
of stones against hiid chamber windows. At the same 
moment he heard a moum&l voice crymg in the street : 

*< What are you doing ? What are you doing ? Whilst 
you are sleeping, all the Gend are hastening to de- 
struction." 

He sprang from his bed, and threw open the window. 
The day had scarcely dawned. He strained his eyes, but 
could behold no living being. A voice in the distance re- 
peated the melaneholy announcement : 

*' All the Cenci are being brought to the scaffold ; and 
do you sleep 1 " 

He dressed hastily, flung himself into a carriage, hui 
ried to the Prison of Oorte Savella, received confirmation 
^f the intelligence, reentered the carriage, and hastened 
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to the Qnirinal Palace. MountiDg the steps at a bonnd, 
he gained the pope's antechamber. Here he eagerlj im- 
plored the lackeys in waiting to procure him immediate 
access to his holiness, stating that his business was of the 
most urgent nature, a matter of life and death, and pray- 
ing them for the love of God to make haste. 

One of them, taking him very deliberately by the arm, 
and holding him steadily before him, said, in a trifling yet 
perfectly courteous manner, 

" Most illustrious advocate, you must know his holiness 
is still sleeping." 

Another, seizing Farinaccio by the left arm, made him 
describe a quarter of a circle, saying, 

" Rest assured, most illustrious advocate, that the pope 
is still asleep." 

A third, grasping the advocate by the other arm, turned 
him around in the opposite direction, saying : 

" Know, most worthy advocate, that his holiness wish- 
es to sleep, for he has not closed an eye the whole night." 

Whirled about in this manner, now on one side and 
now on the other, Farinaccio found that he had described 
a complete circle, and, saving a torrent of mellifluous 
words, had obtained nothing of significance. 8uch was 
then the custom at the court of Rome, and such I think 
it still remains. Fortune, however, to give the He to these 
modem Pharisees, would have it that the pope's cup- 
bearer should make his appearance just at this instant in 
the anteroom, with a foaming cup of chocolate in his 
hand, on his way to the papal bedchamber^ to present the 
beverage to his master. 

The servants, flinching from such an open exposure, 
winked at him to stop, but he ingenuously said : 

" I don't understand you : you just now called me, with 
as much hubbub as if it were doomsday, to bring the choc- 
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oUte to hiB bolmeesy who had been awake a long time ; 
and now jon wish me to stop." 

'<Yon are beside jQunelf: we did not hear his bell. 
Ilis holiness is certunly asleep.'' 

** If yon, who were near by, did not hear it, how hap- 
pens it that I did, and at a distance 7 In mj opinion joa 
begin to resemble those of whom the eyangelist says, 
habeaut aures et non audiatU*' 

And lo ! at this moment was heard the clamorous ding 
ding of the little bell, as if rang by a person whose 
patience had been exhausted. 

" Blessed set that yon are ; did I not tell yon so ? 
Make way," continaed the cup-bearer. 

And thrusting back the importunate domestics he 
passed on. 

Adroitly imitating the example of the cup-bearer, Far- 
inaccio, to the great annoyance of the former, suddenly 
snatched the cup from his hand, opened the door, and 
audaciously penetrated into the pope's chamber. The 
cup-bearer stopped short, crying : Thief ! thief! But after- 
wards, thinking it impossible a thief could be so fool-hardy 
as to take refuge in the most private apartments of the 
pope, he stood silent, in open mouthed wonder, especially 
as his holiness beckoned to him to retire. 

Prospero, having set the tray, with the cup, on the 
table, prostrated himself. at Pope Clement's feet, and said: 

** On my knees I .implore your Holiness not to censure 
me for thus assuming the function — ^to me a most honor- 
able one— of the humblest of your servants." 

"Rise . . . ." 

"Ah, no I Your Holiness, leave, me thus, with my head 
bowed down to the dust, for such should be the attitude 
of a disconsolate petitioner ; and I am most disconsolate; 
I am weighed down with inexpressible sorrow." 
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And he waited for the pope to question him as to the 
motive of his coming, desiring to learn from the tone of 
his voice what might be hoped for, or apprehended : 
but the churchman remained impenetrable as a granite 
sphynz ; and Frospero* in the most piteous accents, con- 
tinued : 

"A voice, I swear it to your holiness on the word of a 
Christian ; an ill boding voice startled me from sleep, cry- 
ing : ' Wretch, dost thou sleep, whilst the whole family of 
the Cenci is being dragged to the scaffold ? ' I cannot 
tell you, most holy father, whether this cry proceeded 
from paradise, or from the spirit of darkness.*' 

" Why should you imagine that it issued from the evil 
one 7 Truth does not abide in Satan's mouth." 

"Ah ! Then the voice spoke truth. Many thanks, 
your holiness, to you for all this inngeent blood that is 
about to flow. Eome has never witnessed so horrible a 
tragedy since the day of its foundation." 

" How innocent ? Did they not all confess the crime ? " 

" Mea ctilpa" continued Farinaccio, violently striking 
his breast with his clenched fist, " mea culpa, mea maxima 
culpa, God hath wished to humble me. God hath willed 
to visit me with sorrow, since, as was the case with St. 
Peter, tears have not yet furrowed my cheeks. The wis- 
dom of a man presuming on his science, like the love- 
inspired intelligence of a maiden, has proved to be but 
sheer insanity and a deadly snare. It was I, your holi- 
ness, who persuaded the gentle girl, though most innocent, 
to confess herself guilty of the parricide : she was quite 
disposed to die under torture, in testimony of the truth; 
it was I who dissuaded her from this resolve ; I who prom- 
ised her that, by inculpating herself and exonerating 
her relatives, she would readily save their lives and her 
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own : Mve theirB, as not being privy to the murder; and 
her own» as constrained by the last necessity to defend h<nr 
self from her father^s evil designs She opposed it : she 
maintained that the best defence of innocence was a rev- 
elation of the tmth and nothing but the truth ! Oh,, most 
sacred words, prompted assuredly by God I But I dis- 
suaded her, and resisted wit;h tears in my eyes: I brought 
to bear the dcHuestic affections, the generosity of the 
sacrifice^ and the virtue of charity ; and kneeling around 
tl^a bed, whereon her torn, bleeding and fractured frame 
reposed, her relatives and I, with hands stretched out 
imploringly, never left her until, Respite herself and all 
her evil presages, she had promised to confess herself 
guilty in the manner she has done, according to the form- 
ula I myself suggested to the betrayed girl. Deign then, 
Oh ! Holy Father, to be pitiful. Oh ! should she die thus, 
her blood would be on my skirts, and my desolate soul 
would despair of salvation." 

'< Be not troubled on that point : we can easily secme 
for you the road to paradise.'' 

<< But who will ever save me from my conscience 7 " 

" Your conscience itself." 

These words, pronounced unmistakably in a derisive 
sense, operated on Farinaccio like a flame from the bot- 
tomless pit : raising his eyes he looked Pope Clement full 
in the face, but the pontiff's features were like stone. 

" My conscience," rejoined the dejected Prospero, "tells 
me I shall never enjoy a moment's peace." 

** You will — ^believe me, who understand such matters, 
you will. Most worthy advocate, I know you to be a 
man of much perspicuity, and excellent in your profession : 
you, (and for this I tender you the praisqj^ you justly 
merit,) fulfilled your noble office with a zeal and perse- 
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Terance rarely eqnalod, never surpassed. Now as yon are 
so skilli^ in performing your own duties, leave otliers in 
peace to perform theirs." 

** It was precisely for this, Holy Father I that I made 
bold to inform you of these things. I eaniestly desired 
that not only your sense of duty, but the affections, the 
overmastering impulses of your august nature, might dis- 
pose you to justice, and that thus you might avoid taking 
a false step." 

"We have respected in you," said the pontiff, in a some- 
what tremulous voice, " the office of advocate ; it is for 
you now to respect in us the office of judge." 

Farinaccio, still prostrate at the pontiff's feet, seemed 
like one of those Israelites who, at the base of Mount 
Sinai, stood in expectation of the divine word. However, 
he did not yet acknowledge himself vanquished, and 
making a last effort, urged his request as follows : 

** If justice cannot be shown, for heaven's sake be 
merciful." 

" They must die ! " concluded the pontiff, sternly, and 
pressed his foot firmly on the velvet cushion where it 
reposed. 

'< They must 1 " exclaimed Farinaccio, rising to his 
feet. " Ah ! if they must, it is another question. Pardon 
me, most holy father, when I say that I ignored such a 
necessity as this ; and allow me to retire with death at my 
heart." 

The pope seemed mindful that he had said too much, 
and at once strove to amend the unguarded expression. 

" Yes, certainly ; in spite of me they must. The genius 
of the people, the reputation of Rome, the faith of the 
Church, enforce us to shut our ears to mercy." 

" Do they require that all must die in the grip of red 
hot pincers, beaten with clubs, and quartered ? " 
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" Being a man of vast erudition, yon must be aware 
that the Egyptians condemned the pai^cidal son to be 
pierced with a countless number of sharp splinters, and 
afterwards burned on a pile of thorns, and the father who 
killed his son to look for three successive days at the 
body of his yictim. Here in Borne, during the early ages 
of Paganism, there existed no law against parricides ; but 
men's perversity became so excessive, that the fearful 
penalty ordained by the Pompeian law seemed too mild 
for the crime. Look now at the kingdoms of Spain, 
France, and England, and you will find the punishment is 
not a shade more lenient. If we cause the head of a sim- 
ple homicide to be cut off, we are necessarily compelled 
to draw a distinction between his penalty and that of a 
parricide. Nevertheless, from respect to you, we will 
absolve the females from the pincers and quartering ; but 
the decapitation must take place/' 

" And must even the boy lose his head ? " 

" What boy ? " 

" Bernardino Cenci, holy father. You must know he 
has not yet attained his twelfth year ; and shall he also 
undergo the penalty of parricides ? I have scarcely said 
anything in his defence, supposing his best advocate 
would be his youth and inexperience. But I was de- 
ceived." 

" But did he not also confess that he participated in the 
crime ? " 

" He certainly did. But at his age can he fully com- 
prehend what a parricide or a confession implies ? Did he 
not confess that he might be relieved from torture, and 
after receiving a promise that his life should be spared ? 
Holy father, listen once again to the voice of your heart, 
which inclines you to mercy ; listen to it, I pray you. 
We also shall one day have need of pity." 
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*' You arouse a scruple in my mind regarding Bernar- 
dino Cenci." 

And the pope inclined his head in an attitude of medi- 
tation. In a few moments he resumed : 

" Depravity does not ordinarily prevail at this age, hut 
it does occasionally ; and we read of some convincing ex- 
amples. Nor does the immature age of an individual save 
him in cases of extreme atrocity. Nevertheless, 1 feel a 
scruple on this point, and, if possible, will oblige you, most 
worthy Prosper©. Give yourself, therefore, no uneasiness ; 
but rest assured that, in token of onr great esteem for yon, 
it is our will and desire to spare the life of Bernardino 
Genci. Now, go in peace, and leave us to draw up and 
despatch the placet, that it may not arrive too late. 
Judge now, Signor Frospero, whether it be our fault, if 
you are not satisfied. Go in peace." 

Earinaccio, in his acknowledgements of the pontifical 
favor, felt very much as did the patriarch Jacob, when he 
thanked his traitor sons for presenting to him the blood- 
stained garment of Joseph. Inclining his head, he ren- 
dered formal thanks to Pope Glement for his condescen- 
sion, whilst the latter, under the semblance of affectionate 
concern, reiterated : 

" We will despatch the placet instantly ; and we au- 
thorize you to announce at once that we have conceded 
it in consideration of our respect for your merits." 

" Ex ore leonis,** muttered Farinaccio, as he descended 
the staircase of the Quirinal. ^' Our forefathers of the olden 
time consecrated to gods the relics of the lamb rescued 
from the wolf's jaws." 

So thought he then, and with more reason afterward, 
when he ascertained what kind of pardon the pope had 
granted Bernardino. Nevertheless, from hearing such 
frequent mention made of it ; and receiving the warmest 
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thanks, not only from others, hut from Bernardino him- 
self, for exerting his influence to procure it ; and satisfied, 
moreover, of the policy of adopting the general credence ; 
he at length helieved in good earnest that he had rescned 
the hoj from death. His losses and gains at the gaming 
table, his multifarious engagements and pleasures, gradu- 
ally diminished and finally extinguished his sense of dor- 
row. The competence which he derived firom his office 
of counselor, and the great credit he enjoyed at court, 
induced him subsequently to abandon the Oenci, in their 
suit to recover the entailed property which had been 
made over to the Apostolic Chamber. He excused him- 
self by saying, that, ** for his part, he had labored hard ; 
that others now might try their talents and influence." 

This and other reasons he urged with an air of truth 
and sincerity ; but they were hypocritical. He was only 
true in verifying the fell presage of the sceptered priest, 
who, when asked by Farinaccio what would save him 
from his own conscience, replied, ** Your conscience iudf?* 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE WIPE. 
** A ylrtaoiu womui Is a orown to her kviband" 
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But love sleeps not. Gnido had found means to be 
informed of the fatal sentence the moment it was signed. 
Not apprehending it to be so imminent, he was surprised 
and confounded ; however, he at once despatched orders 
to his newly acquired friends, the banditti, over whom his 
authority was daily increasing, to disguise themselves in 
various ways and assemble without delay in the Flavian 
amphitheater. 

Indeed, two hours before dawn they had begun to gather 
in groups of two, three, or four; some habited as abb6s, 
others as friars, while a few retained either their rustic 
garb or assumed the costume of gentlemen. However, 
on counting the congregated force, it was found not to 
exceed forty, too small a body for an enterprise of any 
moment. But Guide and his companions were not the 
men to be deterred from rushing into danger on account 
of paucity of numbers ; he, himself, would have confronted 
it alone and unassisted. Having heard the opinions of 
his followers, he directed them to take a vine leaf for their 
badge and wear it in their hats or hoods, to provide them- 
selves with weapons, which they should conceal on their 
person, and to mingle with the procession as it approached 
the scaffold. After putting to rout the Brothers of Mercy, 
the police and soldiers, they were to seize Beatrice, and 
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bring ber to bim at a designated spot, from wbence, 
mounted on a fleet steed, be would speedily convey ber 
beyond tbe walls : as for tbemselves, tbey were to take 
advantage of the disorder and consternation, and, disband- 
ing, endeavor to reacb Tivoli, where be woald be awaiting 
their arrival. The banditti, disposed as they. were by 
nature and habit for such perilous achievemehts, cordially 
concurred in the plot ; besides, they sympathized in tbe 
affection which every Roman citizen felt for Beatrice, and 
hoped, by rescuing ber from tbe grasp of unjust power, to 
acquire a wide spread and honorable renown : nor were 
they insensible to tbe splendid guerdon which Guido, with 
tbe liberality of a Csesar, bad promised them in case of 
success. 

It is a singular fact, but authenticated by the records 
of the time, that a few hours afterward, in tbe same city 
of Rome, others were concerting a similar enterprise. It 
was believed that these men were covertly urged on by 
Maffeo Barberini, through the medium of bis confidential 
friends ; this may not be true, but certain it is be acted 
very zealously in the matter. The sad fate of Beatrice 
and her far famed beauty bad touched him deeply. The 
diligence which he displayed Iq procuring her portrait, of 
which I will soon speak, and the honors he bestowed on 
ber remains, are sufficient evidence of the interest he felt 
in ber during life, and of his sorrow at her death. 

Had Guido combined his forces with those of Maffeo, 
tbey would, perhaps, have accomplished their design; 
but, believing he had already trespassed too much on his 
friend, Guido, with ill timed discretion, shrunk from en- 
gaging him in fresh enterprises, difficult of execution and 
fraught with danger. 

This second conspiracy to rescue Beatrice was composed 
of artists, who, though wont to depict physical graces and 
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charms, are nevertheless, so strong is that tie of relation- 
ship which unites all that is good and heautiful, easily 
enamored of moral and intellectual beauty. 

This band of youths was headed by several friends of 
the most conspicuous Roman families, secretly promoted 
to their charge by their noble patrons, who, it would 
seem, resented as a grievous insult this wholesale butchery 
of the Cenci. From the chronicles of the day we learn 
that the individual, more than all others inflamed by ex- 
asper^ation and rage, was Ubaldino Ubaldini, a young 
Florentine artist of great promise, who, but for his prema- 
ture death, would have risen into high renown : he it was 
who designed the head of Beatrice, such as desperate love 
impressed it on his heart at the moment she was being led 
to execution. Guide Reni had not yet left Bologna, his 
native town, on his way to Rome : he arrived at the lat- 
ter place towards the close of tha year 1599, or the begin- 
ning of the following year, as is clearly manifest in his 
biography printed in the Felsina pittrice. Revered tradition 
informs us that Guido Reni painted the portrait of Beat- 
rice on the eve of her death : but this is erroneous ; for if 
true, it would redound largely to the discredit both of the 
maid and the painter ; to that of Beatrice, because it would 
expose her to the imputation of vanity in that solemn mo- 
ment, when her soul should have been, as it really was, 
absorbed in divine meditation and full of the holiest affec- 
tions ; to that of Reni, because a painter's hand depicting, 
without a tremor, a lovely, unfortunate girl on the point 
of being dragged to unmerited death, argues a stolid or 
depraved heart. The portrait of Beatrice, designed by 
Ubaldini and finished by Guido Reni, is now preserved in^ 
the Barberini palace at Rome. 

It was the design of these artist-conspirators to rush in 
amidst the procession, rescue Beatrice with ^ the other 
28 
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condemned, place them in a carriage drawn bj swifik 
and powerful horses, and convey them to the seaside. In 
point of numbers they surpassed Ouido's company, bnt 
the latter overmatched them in valor and in that desper- 
ate energy and hardihood which results from frequent 
mingling in sanguinary conflicts. A white tassel in the 
cap was their destined badge. The door of the carriage, 
in readiness for the occasion, was to be held by Ubaldinf, 
the reins by a certain French artist, who boasted that he 
could guide the chariot of the sun without risk of drown- 
ing in the Po. 

" Bj heaven ! " cried Ubaldini, striking the table with 
his clenched hand, '* Elbe must not die ... . she shall not 
die .... it would be better •' 

And as he hesitated to conclude the sentence, one of 
his companions urged him on, saying : 

" It would be better to do what V 

** To destroy the Apollo or the Laocoon." 

*' And I would add, the cupola of St. Peter's ;'' rejoined 
a third. 

" The more so, as these things can be reproduced ; " 
said the Frenchman, who came forward to take the part 
of Automedonte ; " it is far better they should perish than 
an innocent girl." 

•♦ Oh, priests ! priests ! " exclaimed a young artist, '* you 
would assassinate our very models ; and who would then 
be left us ? Perhaps yourselves." 

" What has this to do with the subject ?" 

" A great deal ; for it is rumored they doom her to 
death with a view of getting her gold." 

" Silence I let us bear in mind that it is not the 
beauty of a woman we admire, but the pure celestial 
beauty of an angel : it therefore becomes us to keep our 
hearts prepared by serious and devout meditation, thaf 
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her heavenly beauty may descend upon us like the Holy 
Ghost at Pentecost, and quicken us with the power of 
acting magnanimously and achieving great results." 

This grave discourse, uttered by the youthful Ubaldini, 
instantly arrested the ill timed sallies of his companions, 
who henceforth became as serious as the Fathers at the 
Council of Trent. 

The earliest rays of the sun that streamed over the Ro- 
man hills lighted up in the prison of Torre di Nona a most 
heart-rending spectacle. Giacomo and Bernardino flew to 
embrace each other : in their efforts to mingle their tears 
and kisses, they got within each other's fetters, and thus 
were seen encircling each other with their arms and chains. 

" Come, my dear boy, embrace me it seems as 

if I were clasping my children. Happy are you, Bernar- 
dino, that you have no children ! You know not half the 
sorrow of death." 

" Have I not nephews V 

" Alas I my children .... orphans .... a parricide's 
children, persecuted by a malignant man who can do 
as he pleases, and among other things covets their prop- 
erty. Where are my friends ? They have become my 
enemies. They would snatch the bread from the famished 

mouths of my offspring ; who is their protector ? 

Their mother, wearied and worn out, she even grieves 
that her bosom has become a nest of vipers .... Ah ! 
no, no» Louisa, my Louisa will never abandon my chil- 
dren." 

" Poor little ones ! Will they deprive them of all, even 
of my property 1 But I know nothing of these knaveries, 
and a few moments ago I assured my father-confessor 
that I would not believe them. He obstinately reiterated, 
• You do not say so,' and I as persistently cried, * I do/ 
until they took me away." 
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•* How very innocent you arei brother ; who knows 
better than I ? . . . . You at least have one consolatiout 
and this is that from this life you will pass into joy ever- 
lasting. As for myself, I doubt whether this will be per- 
mitted me, for though I took no part in the murder of 
Francesco Genci, nevertheless I am forced to accuse my- 
self of having formerly plotted against his life, and ac- 
quiesced in his violent death." 

" Yet we are accused of having killed him with our own 
hands. I kill my father, the very sight of whom made 
my blood run cold ? . . . . But, though a boy, I am well 
aware that, had we denied the deed, we should have died 
a thousand deaths by torture ; by confessing it, therefore, 
we have to suffer death but once, and this I take to be no 
small point gained. Tell me, my brother, you who know 
the world, is justice always dealt out in this way ? " 

Giacomo replied with sighs : the boy, startled by a 
sound, continued : 

** Listen, Giacomo, listen. What bell is this that tolls 
so mournfully overhead ? " 

Giacomo, pressing his brother close to his breast, asked, 
in utter bewilderment : 

" How do you feel, Bernardino ? " 

"I? WeU." 

" And are you loth to die 1 " 

" I believe I am ; for I love the birds and butterflies, 
and the flowers and trees ; and I love to see the Tiber ; 
I love everything. Here I can feel the sun, so bright and 
warm ; on the other side of the grave I hear it is dark and 
cold. Here I know where I am ; whither I am going I 
know not for a certainty.'* 

** Well ; you must know that this bell peals for our 
death ; it announces that we must die, we who would re- 
main." 
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As if to confirm his inauspicioas words, the confessors 
and Brothers of Mercy now made their appearance at the 
prison door. 

" Courage, brothers, the hoar is near ; " said a lugubri- 
ous voice. 

" God's will be done ; " replied Giacomo ; but Bemar* 
dino interposed with the question : 

" Is this really the will of God, Giacomo ? " 

" Certainly, since nothing happens without the divine 
will ; and you commit a grievous sin by doubting it ; " 
rejoined a confessor. 

" If this be so, father, I repent ; and to be deemed 
worthy in paradise, I will believe that, though innocent, 
I am doomed to death by God's decree.'' 

" Who amongst us all is guiltless ? We are all guilty 
in the eyes of God." 

''But we are not all doomed to die at the age of 
twelve." 

" God chastens those whom he loves ; and you, my son, 
shoald thank him with all your heart for having chosen 
you out of a thousand to experience his infinite goodness 
and bounty." 

" Father," replied the lad, ingenuously, " if you would 
but put yourself in my place . . . ." 

The friar, clasping his hands and raising his eyes to- 
wards heaven, interrupted him : 

*' With all my heart, my son, if I could do so, but I 
cannot." 

Master Alexander, now presenting his bronze face, put 
a stop to the conversation. Strange as it may seem, his 
features wore an expression of extreme sorrow ; yet a 
sorrow somewhat fiercely manifested towards those whom 
fortune placed in his hands. He dressed the prisoners 
in the black mantles furnished by the Brothers of Mercyt 
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and it so h^ippened that the one thrown over the shonlders 
of Giacomo had belonged to Francesco Genci, who while 
living was a member of the same pious fraternity. 

All now moved at a slow pace from thcf prison. Gia- 
como paused on the threshold of the room he was leaving 
for ever, and which had so long been a witness of his 
terrible anguish, and spoke as follows : 

" May a thousand curses fall on that man's head, who 
condemns his fellow man to waste away in this dungeon 
tomb ; a few only on his who, at one blow, sends him to 
the grave I " 

The bells continued their melancholy knell ; the drums 
rolled out their harsh, discordant music ; heaven and earth 
seemed with these sounds to announce to each other that 
the butchery was on the eve of consummation, and to 
stand aghast at the news. In the court were drawn up 
several squadrons of mounted men, and a body of police : 
in short, the whole mournful display of force was present 
with which mock justice has need of being environed. 

Bernardino, like one bereft of thought, beheld all these 
preparations ; but his attention was more particularly at- 
tracted by two cars, wherein iron pincers w^^e being 
' heated in farnaces of burning charcoal ; and with that in- 
quisitiveness natural to boys, he asked : 

" Giacomo, for what use do they intend those pincers ?" 

Giacomo made no reply, while the Brothers of Mercy, 
for the most part, wept under their hoods. The boy 
impatiently persisted in his demand : 

** I will know ; tell me, Giacomo : do not think you 
can frighten me, for I know that I have to die." 

" They are for us," replied Giacomo ; he could say no 
more. * . 

" Oh I I never suspected that such torture would be 
thought necessary in my case." 
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He saw alsa a nail, a hammer, and a red cloak laced 
with gold ; all which objects, as being accessories of the 
crime, were borne on one of the cars to be exposed to the 
public. 

" Giacomo, is not that the very cloak worn by our 
father ? Surely that red mantle haunts us ! " 

The comforters, to prevent the boy's attention from 
wandering off from religious meditation, encumbered him, 
as well as his brother, with the tavolette^ a kind of wooden 
case in which the prisoner's head was introduced, thus 
compelling him to keep his eyes fixed on the crucifix and 
on certain devout prayers, fastened within, which were 
composed for the occasion by a learned and pious Capu- 
chin. The boy began to scream, and loudly implored 
them to free his head, that he might see the blessed sky. 
At this instant, a swaying to and ho of the people at the 
entrance to the court was visible ; then a defiling of sol- 
diers, in whose midst appeared a carriage moving slowly 
onwards. The voices of^ the multitude, like billows of a 
tempest-tossed sea, beat violently against the prison walls, 
as the cry resounded on all sides : 

'* Pardon ! Pardon 1 " 

A flash of life gleamed before Giacomo's eyes, and he 
raised his head, as does the poppy when the hurricane 
has passed. From the carriage descended the illustrious 
Signor Ventura, who, presenting himself before the con- 
demned, drew a paper from his bosom, and said, as the 
chronicles of that day relate : 

•* Don Bernardino Cenci, our master grants you your 
life. Please, however, to accompany your relations, and 
pray God for their souls." 

The brother comforters then removed the tavoUtUy 
called also jpieta, from Bernardino ; while the executioner, 
having examined the ^o^e^f^ placet, unlocked his handcuffs,. 
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and no other apparel being at hand with which to con- 
ceal his garb of culprit, took the red mantle of Count 
Oenci and enveloped the boj in its folds. So destin j 
would have it that the surviving sons of this wicked re an 
should approach the scaffold, one wearing the black cape 
in which he betrayed his God, and the other the red 
cloak with which he sought to betray Marzio. Like the 
shirt of Nessus, his cast-off garments proved fatal to his 
family, bearing as it were on their very skirts, the stain 
of blood ^and the dark hues of guilt. 

Bernardino, beholding once more the unclouded sun, 
and feeling himself safe, clapped his hands and leaped 
and shouted for joy, as the instinct of life prevailed at 
that moment over every other passion ; but his delight 
was almost immediately merged in sorrow, as he thought 
how many causes for grief still remained to him, and how 
cruel it was, in the presence of his doomed brother, thus 
to evince his exultation : he, therefore, crouched at Gia- 
como's feet and supplicated his pardon. 

In Giacomo, the shadow of death was already obscur- 
ing the vital spark ; his eyes were glassy and bewildered ; 
yet his attenuated throat continued to gurgle forth these 
words : 

" Rejoice, my brother ; if you could but see my heart, 
you would learn that my joy is greater than yours. The 
Lord begins to mitigate his anger against me, for he has 
deigned to send my children another father. Take them, 
therefore, under your protection ; to you, I recommend 
my offspring with the same faith and affection I feel in 
recommending my soul to my Creator." 

" Giacomo," replied Bernardino, embracing his brother's 
knees, " I swear to you that I will make a vow of chastity, 
that other affections may not divert me from being a 
father to the children you consign to my charge." 
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" And now, blessed be God 1 we can go." 

The procession, having issued from the court yard^ 
took its way towards Santa Maria in Posterula, where 
they were then repairing the College of Gelestines, after- 
wards called the Clementine, &om the reigning pontiff. 
Arrived half way up the Via delP Orso, the executioner 
threw back Giacomo's mantle and exposed him naked to 
the waist ; he then seized the red hot pincers and tors off 
a piece of his flesh. 

Bernardino jumped furiously to his feet>. and strove to 
snatch away the burning pincers ; but the executioner 
thrust him back : comprehending the futility of such at- 
tempts, he threw himself on his knees, and ^th joined 
hands, besought the executioner : 

" Oh 1 for mercy's sake, do not touch him ! It is 
enough — too much for him .... let me also come in 
for my share." 

And as Master Alexander, unheeding these entreaties, 
was about to renew the torture, Bernardino cried out : 

" For pity's sake, good brothers, let me hare the tavo' 
lette again .... that I may not see ..... nor hear 
.... oh I oh ! my heart is breaking." 

And the boy fainted away. 

Don Giacbmo, to keep himself from groaning aloud, bit 
his lips so closely, that his mouth filled with blood : pers- 
piration poured down his forehead like rain ; his hair 
stood erect like quills upon the porcupine; his frame 
shuddered through every limb : sometimes he sobbed, 
but never groaned. The unfortunate wretch, lluserated 
in this inhuman manner, proceeded through the Nicosia 
and Falomba squares, as far as the Church of Santo Ap- 
polinare ; thence the procession wound off to the Piazza 
Navona, and thence by San Pantaleo, Via dei Polacchi» 
and Piazza delle Palc^tole, to the Gampo di Fiore» the 
28* . 
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huckster market, where, by partienfar jmvilege, those con- 
demned by the tribunals of the Holy See, were ezecated. 

In this manner did the potentates of the earth, espe- 
cially the pontiffs, seek to invest infamy with the sem- 
blance of honor, nor have they yet wholly abandoned the 
practice. Let the world shudder, hiss, or laugh, as it 
thinks fit ; what matters it to them ? Do they not still 
continue to ennoble spies, and deal out indulgences and 
distinctions to traitors] 

The procession now traverses a region that burns be- 
neath the tread ; it is the Piazza dei Cend. Griacomo, 
overpowered by grief, either cared not or knew not 
whither they were dragging him. Arrived beneath the 
arch, where commences the broad flight of steps, which 
lead to the Church of Saint Thomas of the Genci, he 
heard, overhead, certain agonizing cries, which even 
overcame the consciousness of intense physical pain. He 
raised his eyes, and recognized the arms of his wife and 
children outstretched ftom the terrace that overlooked the 
Arch of the Genci. 

The idea of being seen by his family in such an abject 
and miserable condition made the blood curdle in^Gia- 
como's veins, and so touched his heart, that he staggered, 
tLX^ was about to falL But affection overmastering shame, 
he exclaimed, with a voice full of tenderness, 

" My children I oh 1 my children give me my 

children " 

The officers charged with the execution of the sentence 
were bent on proceeding ; but the excited people cried 
out with one voice, 

" Give him his children 1 " 

And as the officers hesitated to obey, a part of the im- 
petuous multitude burst through the procession, and with 
great noise came up to the very carriage of the condemn- 
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ed. Finding their resistance of no avail, the officers at 
last consented, exclaiming, << That nothing was dearer to 
their hearts than to gratify the universal wish." They, 
therefore, made Giacomo descend, flung the cloak over 
his shoulders to hide his wounds, and conveyed him up 
the steps as far as the palace yard. Suffering intense 
agony from the contact of the garment with his lacerated 
flesh, Giacomo, nevertheless, suppressed his groans in 
mercy to his wife and children. 

Louisa, her hair all disheveled, quickly descended the 
staircase, holding one child to her hosom, and another by 
the hand. She was followed by Angiolina, conducting the 
other children; and in an instant they all joined the 
doomed husband and father in the square. Louisa flung 
one child towards Giaoomo's neck, where it clang with 
desperate tenacity. She would then have prostrated 
herself and embraced his knees ; but at Giacomo's voice 
she became unnerved, and fell senseless at his feet. 

" My children," said he, " in less than half an hour 
hence one blow will have bereft you of a father, and your 
mother of a husband. I leave you a sad inheritance, and 
this thought torments me more than my tortures. When 
they shall have buried me in the Church of Saint Thomas, 
bear in mind that, even though you be driven from your 
home, no one can close against yon the doors of the 
church erected by your ancestors. Go there at night ; 
see that no one beholds you, and pray for the soul of your 
poor father. Louisa, I do not tell yon to take care of 
your children and mine. I know .... I am conscious 
that before a blow can strike them, it must first pass 
through your heart. My Louisa, where art thou ? '' 

Hearing no reply, he bent down to place the child on 
the ground, and perceiving Louisa senseless at his feet» 
he raised \i\B eyes to heaven, and exclaimed : 
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" I thank thee, O Lord ! that, haying afibided me the 
consolation of seeing her once more before death, tiioii 
hast spared her th^ pangs of this final separation/' 

Then, prostrating himself on the ground, he kissed her 
face,' and bathed it with his tears. He next took the 
children one by one, as thej pressed aronnd him, seeking 
with their infantile hands to detain him, and giving vent 
to piteous and heart rending cries. 

'* Adieu ! . . . . my children," said the wretched father 
between his sobs, " adieu 1 we shall see each other in 

Paradise Bernardino, they are now your children 

. . . bear that in mind." 

And Bernardino began eagerly to embrace and kiss 
those dear little ones, and quiet them as well as he might, 
promising that he would shortly return home. 

** But as for papa, say, will you bring him back to us ? " 

** I shall not . . . but others undoubtedly will. . . " 

"Adieu I . . ." 

All wept together, and a loud voice of wailing was 
heard around ; an ungovernable sobbing, as if death had 
carried off from each one of the bystanders a son or a 
brother. 

They resumed the Way of the Passion. Some there 
were among the spectators who felt oppressed by the emo- 
tions they had experienced ; while others moved on, eager 
for new and more stimulating sensations. Ah! callous 
souls 1 

Ang^olina, left alone with the desolate Louisa, was 
sorely troubled as to how she could convey her back to 
her apartments. Not one of the many servants, not t>ne 
of the numerous retainers and friends of the Cenci family 
was there to aid her in her pious ministry. Ken and 
brutes alike withdraw from the house that threatens- rain. 
Sl^e approached the street to wait for some passer by 
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At lengtb sHe hailed the old Jew Giaeohbe, who kept a 
huckster's shop not far beyond the Oenci palace ; for I 
think I have already observed that this palace was in the 
the neighborhood of the Ghetto. Angiolina shrank at 
£rst from the idea of enlisting the services of onQ who, 
according to the opinion of the age, was esteemed less 
than a dog ; but urged by necessity, she reluctantly asked 
him to assist her in carrying the poor lady home. Gia* 
cobbe, who had not failed to notice the pride she vainly 
strove to conceal, bowed his head and replied : 

"Willingly, lady. The Lord in his own way has 
visited this house, and all the afflicted should fraternize/' 

Giacobbe made his way through the children, who, 
thinking their mother was dead, stood weeping around 
her. He took Louisa in his arms, assuring the children 
at the same time that their mother was alive, laid her on 
a couch, placed pillows under her head, and then com- 
forted Angiolina, thus addressed her : 

** Born to suffer and to die, even we, whom yon curse, 
have heaxtB within our bosoms. If you require more of 
me, command, I pray you ; and let God's creatures, di- 
vided by injustice, be at least united by sorrow." 

Angiolina took leave of him, venturing even to clasp 
his hand. After a long interval Louisa recovered. Cast- 
ing her bewildered eyes around the bed, she beheld her 
children, as Niobe once regarded hers, pierced with the 
shafts of misfortune. Leaning on her elbow, she, in a 
feeble, languid voice, thus spoke to them : 

•* We shall never see him more ! In a short time, my 
children, we shall have no roof to yield us shelter. We 
shall lose all at once, father, relations, friends, reputation, 
and home. Forget what you were, the better to remem- 
ber what you are. When your father's friends shall feign 
not to reeognisse yon, do not take it to heart. The serv- 
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ants have abandoned yon* but pity tbem ; where brei&d is 
found, there also are thej ; and you have bread no longer. 
Gentlemen's children will be ashamed of you, but depend 
on yourselves ; the offspring of the people will fly from 
you, yrin them back by affection ; the hands of all will be 
against you, raise yours against none. Do not curse your 
father, for he was unfortunate, not guilty ; and even were 
he guilty, it does not become children to judge their pa^ 
rente: but I assure you he was unfortunate and innocent. 
Fray, therefore, that if be cannot come to us, God may 
soon please to conduct us to him. We are alone; let 
us redouble our bonds of affection, and we shall be un- 
conscious of our desolation." 

When she had arrived thus far in her sorrowful dis- 
course, a voice from behind was heard responding to it in 
accents of grief. Louisa, turning her eyes, saw that it was 
Angiolina, who, on her knees at a respectful distance, had 
joined in hers the hands of her child, and, with them raised 
towards heaven, was weeping and praying. In this man- 
ner the gentle creature wished to signify to Louisa that 
all hearts had not abandoned her, and that one, at least, 
would for ever remain to participate in the woes of her 
family, and mingle her tears with hers. 

Louisa understood the tender reproof, and calling An- 
giolina to her side, passed her arm affectionately around 
her waist and kissed her : 

" Sister, I ask your pardon." Then, raising her eyes 
towards heaven, she added,. *^ Lord, have pity on two deso* 
late widows : without thy aid we can do nothing." 

And bowing her head, she remained some time silent, 
and then continued : 

** My children, you will not now he left alone ; you 
have two friends who will love you well. God hath 
taken from you a father, but has sent yon a second mo- 
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ther. The last thing to be forfeited is hope ; and this, 
too, is lost in the end ; but a friend tried in misfortune is 
never lost." 

The women continued weeping ; but from that time 
forward their tears trickled less bitterly. When God be- 
holds &om the height of heaven the friend who, in the 
hour of sorrow, clings closer to another, he rejoices to 
have created man, and then only remembers to have 
created him after his own likeness. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE LAST HOUB. 
•• That neok so beaatlftil to gtTe^ to the ffteeL"" 



The procession, vhicb conducted the brothers Genci to 
the scaffold, after having traversed several streets, arrived 
at length in the Via Giulia, where it halted before the 
Prison of Corte Savella. 

Beatrice and Lucretia were absorbed in silent medita- 
tion ; Father Angelico engaged in prayer ; but his ear, ever 
on the alert, caught the echo of a noise that gradually 
approached nearer and nearer. He raised his eyes, and 
through the hole of the dungeon door beheld a figure, 
with flashing eyes, beckoning to him. He well under- 
stood the sign. Oh, God ! Though he had long frittered 
away his existence in the ever bitter occupation of com- 
forting wretches reduced to the extremity of misfortune, 
he had not the heart to apprise Beatrice that her hour 
was come. Whilst thus neglectful of his bounden duty, 
the girl, by the prayers she addressed to God, gave him 
courage to act. 

"And if," said she, "this irresistible desire which 
urges me away from life be sinful, do thou, oh, Lord ! 
forgive it. I am like an exile, who, standing on the 
sea shore, outstrips with expectancy the vessel that is 
to waft him back to his native land. Oh, heaven, thou 
indeed, art the true, the hospitable home of the afflicted." 

" Daughter, if you feel thus undaunted, the Lord is at 
ready come ... he is come to take you. Let us be going." 
[280] 
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And rising to bis feet, be extended bis bony band, took 
tbat of Beatrice, so snowy wbite ; wbile sbe in turn 
quickly rose, witb the exclamation : 

" Suffering bere below is martyrdom ; in paradise it is 
glory .... Let us go .... let us go .... " 

Whether through curiosity or pity, the people now 
thronged hither in the greatest numbets, scarcely leaving 
a passage to the ill starred retinue. Men and children 
were perched like birds on the cornices and curves of 
the windows, or crouched like caryatides against the 
waUs, on the projections over the doors, and even on the 
iron lamp-holders. These people belonged to the com- 
mon mass, who could shed tears without feeling true pity. 
All apparently bewailed a deed that not one among them 
would have raised an arm to prevent : on the contrary, 
they rather preferred it should be as it was ; for such an 
occasion is a festival to the rabble, the more acceptable as 
it costs nothing, and the more esteemed because of the 
terrible sensations it excites. 

And now there appeared Donna Lucretia, wearing a 
black veil, which enveloped her head and fell down to 
her waist. She also wore a black calico cape, with large 
open sleeves, and an inner garment of fine linen, with 
minute plaits, and tight at the waist ; such being the fash- 
ion of the day. Her waist was not girdled witb a white 
ribbon, then in use among the Roman widows ; but with 
a cord which confined her arms, yet not so tightly as to 
prevent her from holding with her right hand a crucifix 
before her eyes, nor from wiping away with her left the big 
drops of sweat that poured down her brow. Her slippers 
were of black* velvet, with tassels of the same color. 

Long and deep sorrow had been unable to wither the 
celestial beauty of Beatrice. Like a flame about to expire, 
she seemed to shine witb greater splendor in ber last mo- 
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ments. Suffering had besprinkled her with the dew dis- 
tilled in heaven from the palms of picas martyrs. She 
lingered a moment on the earth, but only as an angel 
already unfolding her wings to fly into the bosom of 
God. Her costume was somewhat different from that of 
her stepmother : she wore a white veil, and over her 
shoulders a kerchief of silver tissue; her gown was of 
violet taffeta ; her high shoes of white velvet, the tassels, 
binding and heels being of a crimson color. 

" Here she comes ! Here she comes ! " 

This exclamation ^ed with the rapidity of lightning, 
and, as if all hearts and eyes were fot her alone, all anx- 
iously strained their gaze to behold her. 

When she issued from the prison door, she was con- 
fronted by the crucifix of the Brothers of Mercy, half 
enveloped in a long and drooping black veil, which, flut- 
tering in the September wind, seemed like a sail filled to 
the breeze. 

She bowed before the holy emblem, and, with her 
mother, prostrated herself upon the ground. 

** Since thou comest to me," said Beatrice, ** with open 
arms, deign, oh, Bedeemer ! to receive me with the same 
affection I feel for thee." 

Giacomo and Bernardino, beholding from the car the 
beautiful innocent, and feeling remorse for having obliged 
her to confess herself guilty with the view of saving the 
others from death, and believing, moreover, that they had 
been the cause of her condemnation, urged by one com- 
mon impulse, threw themselves from the car, before the 
officers could prevent them, and falling prostrate at her 
feet, implored her forgiveness : 

'' Pardon Us, sister I through our fault, you are about to 
die innocent." 

Beatrice, observing the cruel manner in which her 
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brother*s flesli was torn, shuddered convulflively, and 
leaned for support on the Capuchin's arm ; but soon re- 
gaining her courage, she gently replied : 

" For what have I to forgive my brothers ? It was 
neither your confession nor mine, but our property, that 
doomed us to death. For what then have I to forgive 
you ? Perhaps, for enabling me to quit, prematurely, 
this forest, so thi<^ly peopled with wild beasts, under 
human form ? But I am impatient to leave it. Perhaps, 
for sending me where there are neither oppressors nor 
oppressed ? But were I sent thither this moment, it would 
not be soon enough. Courage, Giacomo ! They can now 
inflict upon you a grievous pain, but it will be Ijrief. Why 
do we linger here ? Let us haste away, to shelter our- 
selves in the bosom of the Consoler who awaits us ... . 
let us away to peace .... to eternal peace." 

Strengthened with the consolation imparted by their 
heroic sister, the brothers remounted the car, and under- 
went imperturbably what remained to them to suffer. 

Beatrice walked with a quick, firm step, like one in- 
terested in keeping an appointment : in passing the many 
churches, on the way, she prostrated herself, and prayed 
with such fervor and devotion, that those who heard her, 
inwardly besought G-od that he would permit them, in 
their last moments, to experience a faith and exultation 
equal to hers. 

One of the hooded brethren, however, seemed to be 
deeply annoyed by the frequent protestations which 
Beatrice made of her innocence, and manifested his 
feeling in various ways. His office of comforter, entitling 
him to a place near Beatrice, he, at length, pushed his 
temerity so far as to whisper in her ear : 

" Who prompted you to deceive yourself, by insisting 
80 pertinaciously on your innocence? Yon could not 
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escape hnman jastice, and do jou hope to succeed better 
with divine ? " 

Beatrice keenly felt the insalt; but now, elevated 
above the sphere of earthly influences, instead of showing 
resentment, she gently replied : 

" Because I speak to God, to whom nothing is a mys- 
tery, I speak the truth." 

" But you confessed to the crime when not under tor- 
ture." 

'' I was persuaded to do so, to save my relations : if 
this confession had been the cause of our death, I should 
repent of it, as a grievous sin ; but our death was deter- 
mined on, previous to the process. We were hot tried by 
the judges for justice' sake, but that they might sentence 
us to death ; and could they have consigned us at once 
into the hands of the executioners, it would have been 
an economy of time and money." 

" No ; you are guilty ; and I tell you that the gate of 
salvation is closed against you, if you do not humble 
yourself to the dust, and coram poptUof confirm your con- 
fession." 

" Are these the arguments with which you would con- 
sole me 1 My salvation depends not on you, nor any 
other earthly being. Be silent." 

'* I will not be silent. You are guilty ; you must ac- 
cuse yourself of parricide." 

At this moment, a flower vase, thrown fix)m above, 
either purposely or by accident, struck the hooded brother 
on the shoulder : the blow broke the bone and sent him 
reeling to the ground, with a sharp cry of pain. The 
brothers hastened to raise him up, and removing his hood, 
recognized him to be Giovanni Aldobrandini, the pope's 
nephew. His relatives had sent him as a comforter. 

From the Via Paolina the procession entered on th^ 
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Piazza del Gastello Sant' Angiolu, called likewise the 
Mole of Adrian. From the midst of the square, or piazza, 
rose the scaffold ; on the platform of which, was a bench 
where lay a block, and on the block an az. The rays 
of the setting sun glittered on the polished steel and 
made it shine like fire. The people, densely crowded 
together, swayed like a field of corn shaken by the blast. 

The procession had nearly reached the Chapel of San 
Celso, where the blessed sacrament was exposed — ^the 
last stage of the condemned, who, after having said their 
prayers at this spot, must hold themselves in readiness 
to be conducted separately to the place of execution. 
From on high could be seen the people repelling and re- 
pulsed, flying in different directions, and spreading com- 
commotion far and wide. 

A mere handful of men, recognizable by the vine leaf in 
their hats, advanced, firm and silent, dealing blows with 
daggers to the right and left. Language can give but an 
inadequate idea of the consternation diffused, around, of 
the wild tumult and fierce piercing cries that resounded 
through the air. The cavalry endeavored to spur for- 
ward their horses, but these recoiled in disorder; the 
police looked to their own safety ; Brothers of Mercy, 
priests, torches, banners, the crucifix, every thing, in 
short, was thrown into utter confusion. 

Master Alexander, erect on the car, kept Giacomo and 
Bernardino constantly in his clutches, like a falcon that 
grasps two sparrows in its talons. Much to be admired 
were the attitudes and manifestations of feeling among 
the men and women on the terraces, the roofs and the 
balconies of houses along the streets ; piteous were the 
wailings of the dishearted people below in the square. 
Persons, from fear, or the heat of the sun, became de- 
ranged. In addition to all this, some temporary plat- 
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forms, erected in the square, and crowded with people 
eager to witness the ezecntion, fell to the ground with a 
terrible crash, bruising and lacerating many. 

Gnido, mounted on bis fiery steed, beheld all this, and 
awaited, in eager anxiety, for the result. His compan- 
ions, now proceeding onwards, approach Beatrice : lo ! the 
last obstacle is well nigh removed ! — they are seizing ber 
— ^they have lifted her from the car — ^they bear her away 
— she is safe ! The people burst forth into loud and joy- 
ous acclamations ; they second the rescuers, and, but for 
their tumult and awkwardness, would have afforded ef- 
fectual support. 

Incapable of mastering himself, Guide stretched out his 
arm as if he would shorten the space that separated him 
from Beatrice. As chance would have it, in his impul- 
sive movements, he drew in the right foot and goaded, 
unconsciously, the horse with his spur, which, together 
with the noise and tumult around, so frightened the ani- 
mal that, seizing the bit in his foaming mouth, he dashed 
off with the speed of lightning, rushing headlong through 
the crowds of people, and bearing his despairing rider fat 
away from the scene. 

Despite this disaster, Guide's companions would have 
conducted Beatrice away in safety, and, placing her in 
the first carriage that presented itself, have secured her 
retreat ; but it seemed to be the sad destiny of Beatrice 
to find the affection of men more prejudicial to her than 
their hatred. 

The multitude now began to sweep back impetuously, 
hard pressed as they were by a squadron of horse, whicb 
came furiously upon them, while the riders dealt terrible 
blows on every side with their swords. 

Amid this contest, Beatrice seemed like a frail vessel 
in a stormy sea. Now she appeared above the swaying 
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of the rabble, now disappeared ; at one moment she ad- 
vanced, at another retrograded, a step towards, a step 
from the scaflPold. 

The youthful Ubaldini, who beheld all this from the 
step of the carriage prepared to receive Beatrice, was 
aware that another partj was struggling to save her, and 
clearly saw that by not acting conjointly, the movements 
of each only served to thwart the enterprise. Appalled 
by the imminent danger, he sprang forward to order his 
men to desist from advancing further, and even to re- 
treat, if they would save Beatrice. But the well meaning 
youth, in consequence of the wild disorder and cries, failed 
to make them understand, and these, fancying he had 
deserted his post, soon grew 'disheartened, and gave up 
in despair. 

In the meantime, the disordered cavalry, availing 
themselves of the cleared ground, rallied and formed into 
line, while the police took station in their rear. The 
captain- of the squadron then commanded a charge, which 
had easy and immediate success. Ubaldino, becoming 
desperate, endeavored, single handed, to oppose the ad- 
vancing horsemen, and thrust his sword to the hilt in the 
breast of the first foe he encountered ; but soon, overcome 
by numbers, with his skull split open, and his shoulder 
laid bare to the bone, fell, almost lifeless, to the ground. 
The infantry, now forming a square, presented a serried 
mass impossible to resist. Thus pressed from behind 
and attacked in front, Guido's companions could only 
make their escape by a flank movement, which they 
effected with impetuous fury, only to see that the enter- 
prise had failed. 

As a vessel, after long tossing upon the waves, is at 
length dashed by the increasing tempest against the rocks, 
so Beatrice, amidst the tumult and confusion caused by 
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the attempt of her friends to save her, was forced up in 
the struggle to the very base of the sca£fbld. 

Imagine, if jou can, her feelings. Did her bosom beat 
with one pulsation of hope 7 Qid she again behold the 
radiant visions of life i Did Love smile upon her ? Ltove 
did smile upon her, yet she longed no longer for life. She 
had journeyed too far towards the tomb to wish to return 
and begin life anew. She was even possessed with an 
earnest desire to repose her head on the bosom of God : 
nevertheless, Love smiled upon her, for man — and espe- 
cially woman — is happy, even on the brink of the grave, 
in the idea of being loved. They err then who sculpture 
Love in tears over the tomb of the enamored maiden ; he 
descends into it with her, and there abides ; for the very 
ashes of the dead thrill and tremble with love, when the 
loved one addresses to the dear departed a memory or a 
sigh. Beatrice observes Guido, and bids him, in the dis- 
tance, a last farewell : notwithstanding the intervening 
space, they kiss each other with their their eyes. 

They kiss each other I At the foot of the scaffold, or 
after extreme unction, even a saint may suffer herself to 
be kissed by the man who loves her. The last kiss but 
one is not registered as a crime in heaven, provided the 
last be from the lips of death. Even Michael Angelo 
kissed Vittoria Colonna while she was dying. These af- 
fections are beyond the comprehension of the vulgar, but 
not so to minds accustomed to bask in the rays of divinity; 
to souls who received at their birth the genius of Love. 
And Beatrice, as though he were present, as though his 
fingers played with the sunny .tangles of her hair, thus 
sweetly addressed her lover : 

" Live happy, my love, my Guido. God will not keep 
thee long on earth to sigh in sorrow. Weep, Guido ; 
repent. Every tear thou sheddest will be but a .feather 
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in the wing that shall waft thee to hliss. We can only 
fly to heaven on the winga of sorrow. And there we wiU 
meet to part no more." 

Father Angelico, noticing this, hecame alarmed ; and» 
cursing the malignant spirit that inspired her with earthly 
thoughts, called her aloud hy name, and conjured her to 
keep her mind steadfastly flxed upon God. 

'* Beatrice, free your soul from every passion that is 
not bom of heaven. Do not recross the threshold of 
eternity to look back upon life." 

And Beatrice smilingly rejoined : 

** Father, I am a poor sinner, and you a holy doctor of 
divinity ; nevertheless, I assure you I do not sin in think- 
ing of my love. I aspire to spiritual nuptials ; I yearn 
for the marriage of souls : within the Creator's arms 
we shall embrace each other. Love is God and God is 
Love.'' 

The good Capuchin was not perimaded by this strain of 
theology ; but, knowing that neither time nor place ad- 
mitted of disputation, he limited himself to a brief exhor- 
tation : 

** Daughter .... here is your spouse Jesus : fix your 
mind on this .... kiss it with the fervor of your soul." 

" Oh yes, with all my soul ; for he showed unbounded 
love for us." 

The condemned had now assembled within the chapel. 
After the time allotted for adoring the Blessed Sacrameirt 
had expired, the Brothers of Mercy proceeded to bring in 
Bernardino, that the unfortunates might thus have the 
benefit of the favors so lavishly dispensed by the pontiff. 
The poor boy appeared more dead than alive. When 
arrived at the foot of the ladder leading to the scaffold, 
they ordered him to ascend. 

" Oh, my God ! my God I '* he cried, in utter anguish, 
29 
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** how may deaths must I die ? Twice you have promised 
me m J life, and twice betrayed me. Ah me ! what tor- 
ture is this T' 

Words were of no avail to persuade him that his doom 
was not sealed } and, on arriving at the platlbrm, his hair 
stood erect when he beheld the ax lying on the block. 

He fainted away. 
, The Brothers of Mercy hastened to revive him with 
water ; and, when he had recovered his senses, seated 
him beside the block : not to die, but only to witness the 
execution of his relatives. 

The brothers proceeded with the usual ceremonies to 
conduct Lucretia Petroni to the scaffold. This truly- 
pious lady, seeing Beatrice absorbed in meditation, quietly 
arose and had nearly reached the door before her step- 
daughter was aware of her departure. Beatrice, raising 
her eyes, exclaimed : 

** Ah ! my mother, why have you abandoned me ? " 

Lucretia, hemmed in by the brothers, who concealed 
the girl from her sight, heard the piteous appeal, while 
crossing the threshold of the chapel, and replied : 

" I do not abandon you ; I only go before to show you 
the way." 

Lucretia, being large of figure, ascended the ladder 
with difficulty, the more so as she had left, according to 
orders, her slippers at the bottom ; at length, she stood on 
the fatal platform. The executioner then withdrew the 
veil from her head, and the linen covering from her shoul- 
ders. Lucretia blushed at .finding herself thus exposed to 
the wai^t, in presence of the people. Fixing her eyes on 
the ax, and trembling and weeping profusely, she ex- 
claimed : 

" Oh God ! hare mercy on my soul, which is now to 
appear before thy judgement seat ; " and, turning to the 
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spectators, she cried : " and you, brothers, pray to God 
for me." 

She then asked the executioner what she was to do ; 
and was told that she must place herself across the bench, 
and then fall prostrate on her face. Lucretia shrank back 
for a moment ; but, at last, resolved to meet her fate 
firmly. 

Bernardino concealed his eyes under the red mantle.- 
A harsh blow made the scaffold shake, and the boy stag- 
gered. Lucretia's head was dissevered. The executioner 
grasped it with one hand by the hair, and with the 
other applied a sponge to the bleeding neck. Then 
holding up the head and exposing it to the people, he 
cried out : 

•* This is the head of Donna Lucretia Petroni Cenci." 

The body remained immovable; not so the head, 
which several times opened and closed its eyes. Envel- 
oping the latter in the black veil, Alexander lowered, by 
means of a rope, both head and body to the foot of the 
scaffold. The Brothers of Mercy reunited the severed 
parts in a coffin, which they carried to San Celso, that 
the execution might be fully consummated. 

The work on the platform is continued ; the executioner 
and hfs assistants cleanse the blcfod from the block ; all 
the apparatus is arranged ; the ax is made ready, and the 
arm prepared to strike. 

The hooded brothers proceeded to conduct Beatrice. 
On beholding them, she asked : 

" Has my mother died as she ought ?" 

" She has ; and now she is awaiting you in heaven." 

" Amen.'- 

When she saw the crucifix of the fraternity, she sweetly 
uttered these words, devoutly transmitted to postmty by 
those who heard them : 
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" Mj good Jesus, since tbon didst sbed thy most precious 
blood for tbe salvation of mankind, I maj- bope tbat one 
drop was sbed for me. If tbou, wbo wast innocence itself, 
wert so outrageously abused, and put to deatb witb such 
tortures, why should I, who have so long offended thee, 
grieve to die ? Open to me, through tby infinite bounty, 
tbe gates of heaven, or at least pilot me to some place of 
refuge." 

An assistant of the executioner then approached the 
girl, to bind her hands behind her back ; but, recoiling a 
step, she said, 

" It is not necessary." 

Being apprised that she should submit to this last act 
of humiliation, she joyfully replied : 

" Well, then, bind my body to corruption ; but be quick 
in letting loose my soul, that it may hasten to immor- 
tality." 

Coming out into tbe open air, she found at the door 
seven maidens robed in white, who were waiting to ac- 
company her. They had .come of their own accord. 
Hearing that Beatrice had bequeathed all her dowry to 
the daughters of the Boman people, they had come volun- 
tarily to offer her this farewell tribute of gratitude. She 
desired to take leave of them, but they would not listen 
to her, and insisted on following in her train. A crier then 
took a paper from his pocket, and read aloud as follows : 

«*By order of the most illustrious Monsignore Ferdi- 
nando Taverna, Governor of Eome. Three strokes of 
the rope, independently of further penalties, ad libitum, 
shall be applied to any person who, either by word or 
deed, may seek to interfere with the execution of the ac- 
cursed family of the Oenci." 

The girls, hearing the proclamation, stood firmer than 
before, and said : 
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« We have not come to interfere, but to console* If 
this be crime, let them punish' us." 

" Alas ! Do not deprive me or them of this melancholy 
solace/' said Beatrice, interposing ; and the Brothers of 
Mercy took on themselves the responsibility of gratifying 
their wishes. 

All now moved on together. Beatrice recited in a 
sonorous voice the litany of the Blessed Virgin, and her 
companions with deep devotion responded, ora pro Tiohis. 

She reached the base of the scaffold. Undaunted, but 
without vain vaunting, she turned to the maidens, kissed 
their cheeks, and thus addressed them : 

" Sisters I may God render you that recompense for 
charitable services which I cannot. I leave you my 
dowry, but that is not worth- a single expression of grati- 
tude. If possible, I would leave you the years I should 
have lived to add to your own. and better still, the pleas- 
ures I should have enjoyed. May yowr love be a source 
of as much joy as mine was of endless and bitter sorrow. 
You will become mothers ; love your children, and make 
them the crowning ornament of your lives. Let me have 
a place in your memories ; and when people talk to you 
of my fate, tell them calmly that Beatrice died innocent 
.... innocent, I swear by that omnipotent God before 
whom I must shortly appear \ not indeed free from sin, 
for who is sinless before God ? but of the crime for 
which I am condemned to death, I am innocent. Judges 
pronounced my doom ; historians will treat of the crime 
as a debatable question ; but, through your interposition, 
the record of my innocence shall dwell imperishably in 
the minds of the people. When injustice shall have closed 
its reign — which will be but brief — eternal pity will 
efface the stain of infamy that blots my name, and I shall 
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be the sigh of every kind, tmfortanate maiden that walks 
the earth . . . Adieu ! " 

Jacobus dream is thus represented before the Roman 
people: an angel ascends the Udder to Paradise. To 
those most remote, her veiled head first appears, then her 
shoulders, her body, and now, fully disclosed, she stands 
on the platform. 

" You have promised to touch me only with the steel," 
said she to the executioner ; " at least, keep your prom- 
ise, and inform me what I am to do.'' 

He did so. 

Bernardino still kept his face muffled in the red mantle. 
Cautiously and lightly she approached her brother, and 
fervently kissed his cheek. The boy was seized with a 
feaxfvl tremor, and, somewhat removing the mantle, look- 
ed forth and saw the face of the dear innocent girl. 

Again he fainted away. 

Beatrice placed herself across the bench, and fell pros- 
trate with her face on the block. The manner in which 
she performed this act, impressed the heart* even of the 
executioner, who, thinking of his. daughter, hesitated to 
inflict the fatal blow. Conscious of this delay, Beatrice 
exclaimed : 

" Strike." 

The ax descended. The multitude closed its eyes; 
and the air echoed with one prolonged, heart-rending 
wail. 

The severed head did not move a muscle. The face still 
shone with the smile that lighted it up in dying, soothed 
as the girl was with visions of a better life. The body, 
on the contrary, shrank back, quivered with violent con- 
vulsions, and then was still. 

The executioner extended his unsteady hand towards 
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tbe head, to expose it to the people; but Father An- 
gelico and the comforters prevented himr. One of the 
latter crowned it with a garland of roses, and having 
wrapped it in a white veil, cried out : 

" This is the head of Beatrice Cenci, a Boman virgin.'' 

When Guido had exerted without effect every ordinary 
means to restrain his affrighted steed, he had recourse to 
a last and desperate expedient. Abandoning the reins, 
and stretching himself* along the horse's neck, he thrust 
both . hands into his smoking nostrils. His respiration 
being obstructed, the animal stood still; when Guido, 
stroking his neck soothingly, suddenly reined him around, 
and, traversing the same street* dashed furiously towards 
the scene of the execution. 

He arrived there at the moment when the comforter, 
lifting on high the head of Beatrice, cried out, " This is 
the head of Beatrice Cenci, a Roman virgin." 

The Brothers of Mercy, having laid the remains of 
Beatrice in a coffin, bore it off to San Celso. Here, re-, 
moving the garland from her head, they placed it round 
her neck. The incision which separated the head from 
the body was concealed by this garland of fresh and 
fragrant flowers, gathered in the morning. Some of them 
appeared redder than roses usually are ; they were tinged 
with blood. 

Oppressed with anguish, the brothers now enjoyed a 
brief repose. 

The bench is again cleansed, the implements of death 
again prepared. The gaping mouth of the tomb never 
cries " enough.'* The scaffold awaits the third victim. 

Must the closing pages of my story be saddened with 
the narrative of an execution which surpasses the most 
harrowing visions of the imagination ? I will describe it, 
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however, smce horrid tortures of this kind are, somethnes, 
still inflicted in several parts <^ Europe, which claim to 
be civilized. Indeed, it is not many years since we 
heard of their being practised. True, those who suffered 
them were guilty ; but the simple death of the accused 
should suffice for the vindication of the law, and as a 
warning to mankind. In the name of heaven ! mnst we 
luxuriate even in the application of torture ? The ruth- 
less cruelty^that transcends the proper aim and object of 
punishment results only -in enlisting in behalf of the 
criminal that pity which should be reserved alone for the 
unfortunate. 

After a moment's rest, the Brothers of Mercy set off to 
conduct to punisbment Giacomo, who, lacerated, dripping 
with blood, and pierced with wounds, su&red agonies 
difficult to imagine, much more so to describe. Oh ! he did, 
indeed, yearn for death as the thirsty hart " panteth after 
the water-brooks.'* He walked quickly, and, on arriving 
at the scaffold, was stripped of his cape and hat. Being 
thus left naked to the waist, his smarting wounds Were 
exposed to view. The spectators were astonished that 
he could so long survive in such a condition, and still re- 
tain his senses and speech. He approached Bernardino, 
who, recovered from his swoon, was staring wildly 
around him, unmindful of all he saw. The boy was 
certainly a melancholy cause for tears, but Giacomo 
could weep no more — the fountain of his heart was dried 
up : he could now only shed his blood, and but little of 
that. Placing his hands on his brother's head, and turn- 
ing his face towards Banchi, he exclaimed aloud : 

" For the last time, I declare that my brother, Don 
Bernardino, is guiltless in every respect, and, if he con- 
fessed to the contrary, he did so under the influence of 
torture. Pray for me." 
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The executioner then fastened his legs to a ring set in 
the wooden platform, handaged his eyes, seized the 
mace, and dealt him a furious blow on the left temple. 
Giacomo staggered like an ox struck in the slaughter- 
house. The executioner dealt six blows more on the 
breast and back of the prostrate man. The fractured 
bones crackled, while blood, strips of £esh, and pieces of 
ribs were scattered about ; then bending down, and placing 
the mace under his neck, his foot on his forehead and his 
knee on his breast, the executioner opened his victim's 
body, plunged his arm therein up to the elbow, drew it 
out besmeared with blood, white he grasped in his hand 
the reeking entrails, which he exposed to the people, 
crying out : 

" These are the entrails of Giacomo Cenci." 

Then casting them into a corner, he quartered the body 
with a hatchet. A drop of the blood was spattered into 
Bernardino's face, and the boy fainted away the third 
time. 

The people^ now imagined that he also was dead ; but 
being reconducted immediately to the prison, he recovered, 
i^ter much care and attention, his senses, though for 
several days he was in great danger ; and it was not 
until he had received for several months the best medical 
attendance in Rome, that he regained his health. 

The people of that time were in doubt — ^the present 
generation is more enlightened — ^whether the pope con- 
demned Bernardino, or his relatives, to the greatest suf- 
ferings. 

The pUicet of Clement declared that the sentence of ' 
death agiunst Don Bernardino Oenci was reprieved ; the 
penalty being commuted into that of working in the 
galleys for life, ^and this on condition that he would 
witness the execution of his kindred 
29* 
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Pope Olement, in his soul — ^if it be not a grievous sin 
against God to call by this name that infernal substance ' 
capable of snch thought — reasoned thus : 

" Either Bernardino will succumb on beholding the 
slaughter, and in this case I shall reap at once the bene- 
fit of his death and the reputation of clemency ; or his 
nerves will resist the shock, and then civil death will 
produce the same results, in regard to the confiscation of 
his property, as capital punishment." 

Such was the mode of pardon adopted in Rome by the 
priests ^f those days I 

Two hours before the Angelus, the butchery was com- 
pleted. 

Master Alexander proceeded to his apartment in Gorte 
Savella, surrounded by horsemen and police, to save him 
from the fury of the people, who, according to their cus- 
tom of attacking the instrument and not the moving 
cause, would have dashed out his brains. Whilst knock- 
ing at the door, through which he was wont to enter like 
a wolf into its lair, it was suddenly thrown open, and a 
bier thrust through it by invisible hands. Master Alex- 
ander found it necessary to spring quickly aside, lest his 
legs should become injured. It was no unusual thing ; 
indeed, it was a matter of ordinary occurrence, to see 
wretches consumed by grief, or mangled with tortures, 
dragged out in this manner ; nevertheless, the execu- 
tioner s eyes were blinded as if a whirlwind of flame had 
passed before them. Following the bier, issued forth, 
with shoulders bent, those who had pushed it forward, 
and among them* one who walked like an animal, with 
head downwards, as if he valued not, or despised, the 
faculty granted to man of standing erect, .with his face 
towards heaven. It was Otre, the incorrigible drunk- 
ard. Distorting his face, and fixing his i^'ood-shot eyes 
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on the executioner, he opened his enormous month and 
said : 

" Take ; God does not wait nntil Saturday ; he has 
paid you already.'* 

And, lifting up the pall, he uncovered the lifeless body 
of the poor Virginia. Then, raising himself erect and 
showing his teeth, he added : 

" The perquisites are worth the pay — take — take." 

So saying, he departed, staggering. 

The young Ubaldino TJbaldini was transported with 
tender care into the house of his fair sister Senza, the 
wife of Signor Renza ; and here, with all possible dispatch 
and secresy, they set about curing his wounds : devoted 
affection and medical zeal, however, were of no avail 
against the raging fevers, accompanied by delirium, with 
which he was immediately assailed. The physicians, 
taking his- sister aside, told her, with tears in their eyes, 
that they despaired of her unfortunate brother; inti- 
mating to her Hiat, though he might get through the night, 
he could not survive a third part of the following day. 
In fact, about daybreak the malady increased, and Ubal- " 
dino, delirious as he was, asked for pencil and paper. To 
appease him, his request was granted, and, though his 
eyes were bandaged, he at once sketched, with vacil- 
lating hand, the portrait of Beatrice, which now excites 
our admiration by the purity of its outline, and the touch- 
ing character of its expression. This was the design 
which, falling into the hands of Maffeo Barberini, served 
Guido Eeni as a guide in the execution of that admirable 
picture which now adorns the walls of the Barberini Pal- 
ace in Eome, and is known to all the world as *< The 
Genci 

If there be any who doubt the veracity of the fact, as I 
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have narrated it, I would give him to iinderBtatid that this 
is a loye-wronght miracle, neither strange nor onexam* 
pled. Thirty-one years after the death of Beatrice, Gio- 
vanni Gonnelli, a sculptor of Gamhossi, in Tuscany, de- 
prived of sight in his twentieth year, executed in plas- 
ter the portrait of the lady who, previous to his misfor- 
tune, had won his affections ; and with entire success as to 
resemblance. Vide GicodUARA. Staria della Scoliura. 
Tomo vi, cap. 4, pag, 194. 

Meanwhile, Monsignore Tavema, having discovered the 
asylum of Ubaldino, dispatched officers to aiTCSt him. In 
vain were they told that the young man was in extremis ; 
they would enter the chamber. Ubaldino heard their 
coming and recognized them, thanks to that lucid interval 
which generally precedes death. Turning towards the 
officers, he said : 

** Tell the Governor Taverna you found me a dead man, 
but that, nevertheless, I would not exchange places with 
him." 

And falling back on his pillow, he died 

It was the custom at this time in Rome f<>r funerals to 
take place at three different hours of the day, according 
to the rank or condition of the deceased. Citizens were 
borne away at sunset ; nobles, ecclesiastics, and lawyers 
one hour after the Angelus ; the cardinals, princes, and 
bkrons of Borne one hour and a half thereafter. 

The bodies of Beatrice and Lucretia, with the miserable 
relics of Giacomo, were exposed until three hours after 
the Angelus, at th^ pedestal of the colossal statue of S^nt 
Paul, whioh stands at the entrance of the Bridge of Sant' 
Angiolo : from thence they were transported to the Con- 
solato dei Fiorentini, and thence to the Misericordia. 
Three hours after, nightfall the remains of JiUcretj^ werp 
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consigned to the care of her brother, who, tn conformity 
with his sisters wish, baried them in the Ohnrch of San 
Gregorio. 

The friends of the Cenci family procured permission to 
inter the relics of Giacomo in one of the tombs which the 
cruel Francesco had prepared for his children. 

The seven maidens did not abandon Beatrice after her 
death : pity overcoming their horror, they rendered her 
corpse the last offices, washed it carefully, clothed it in 
splendid garments, sprinkled it with perfume, and decked 
it with flowers. On her head they placed a wreath of red 
roses, and another of white around her neck. 

From all parts thronged crowds of white robed girls to 
render homage to their hapless sister ; the orphans and 
all the orders of Saint Francis joined the afflicted throng. 
Fifty torches surrounded the bier, and so numerous were 
the lamps in the windows of the streets through which 
the funeral proce^ion passed, so abundant the showers of 
roses poured upon the bier, that the people declared it 
surpassed the procession of Corpus Domini. 

The funeral retinue, interchanging solemn hymns, ar- 
rived at the church of San Pietro in Montorio, where a 
catafalco was prepared, on which the body of Beatrice was 
laid. The chant then rose more plaintive than before ; 
the corpse was sprinkled with holy water, and the lasf 
adieus spoken amid reiterated sighs and sobs. The crowd, 
however, did not hastily leave the church ; the places of 
those who left were filled by others ; and so the night 
passed on until the sixth hour. 

, At this hour of the night but few steps were heard on 
the pavement of the church. The warden announced that 
the church was about to be closed, and waiting until, as 
he thought, all had departed, he turned the ponderous 
door on its hinges and shut it with a violent noise. 
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ThiB report, echoing from arch to arch, shook the an- 
cient Bepnlcher8 through everj angle of the hooBe of Grod ; 
by degrees the echo died away, and silence reigned. 

One torch alone was left to light a small space around 
the catafalco. The lamps which, at wide distances, 
burned feebly before the altars of the saints, lent addi- 
tional solemnity and awe to the obscurity of the place. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE 8BPULCHBR. 

** Wh«K thy severed head reposes 
Against thy yti^;hi neck. 
Was a garland laid of roses 
By pious hands, to deck 
The spot where fell the bloody knife 
And cat thy thread of mortal life.'* 

AtTFASSL **BxjLnaox Cbitox.** 

A FOOTSTEP breaks the silence ; it is repeated. It is 
the step of a living man, moving towards the catafalco. 
The light of the torch reveals the features of Father 
Angelico, pale as the wax torch itself. What leads the 
poor friar here ? 

He sits down, near the candlestick, on the step of the 
catafalco : he clasps his knees with his arms, bows Iris 
head in humility, and, immovable in this attitude, weeps 
and prays. 

And lo ! from a remote corner of the church appears 
another shadow. It is that of a man. His steps are in- 
audible, so lightly does he touch the pavement ; yet he 
moves at a rapid pace, but with a tottering gait. The 
various lamps, pendant from the vaults of the aisles, 
reveal in many directions several lengthy shadows, which 
.might excite the suspicion that mischief had assembled 
there to commit some dark and desperate deed. But this 
is all illusion : the shadows proceed from one alone . . •• 
one, if the despair that accompanies him be excepted. 
The breast of this individual, whoever he may be, heaves 

[808] 
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and rinks with intense palpitation; but he so controls 
his emotion that his breathing is scarcely audible. Sis 
feet are naked ; his eyes fixed and staring, terrible to 
behold. 

He has already touehed the skirt of the pall, and is 
about to raise it. 

" I was expecting some one," spoke Father Angelico, 
standing up and placing his hands on the man's shoulder. 

A motionless silence then ensued ; long did they remain 
beside the catafalco of the beheaded maiden. Father 
Angelico, at length, broke the silence : 

" Beatrice requires you to live. Her last .... her 
very last thought was of you. She died joyously in 
the hope of seeing you in paradise, and commissioned 
me to acquaint you of this ; sbe, moreover, commanded 
me to remind you of the grievous sins you have com- 
mitted ; ains, that, without a long course of penance, 
divine justice will not pardon. Would you, oh, wretch- 
ed man, deprive yourself for ever of the means of 
being reunited to her in the embrace of the Lord ] . . . . 
Give me that weapon .... that I may place it in her 
grave . . . and live ! . . . Take this instead .... it is 
her hair . . . which the ill fated girl bequeathed to you, 
that you might wear it next your heart .... and this 
image of the Madonna, before which she breathed her last 
prayers, that you might also pi^y before it and obtain 
that forgiveness which Beatrice now asks for you at the 

throne of God Now, go, my son, retire : do not 

disturb the repose of the dead. Beatrice is not here 

Eaise your eyes to heaven — ^there only will you 

see her again." 

Guide let fall the dagger from his hand ; and taking 
the lock of hair, placed it in his bosom i he took also the 
image, and bending his head, burst info tears. 
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Seizing the inconsolable lover by the shoulder, the friar, 
somewhat violently, forced him away and separated him 
from that bier for ever. 

Slowly and reluctantly Guido withdrew from the cata- 
falco, and at length reached the church door, which the 
monk opened. As they entered into the open air, the 
friar strove with gentle words to soothe his companion's 
excited feelings ; but the latter, bursting forth suddenly 
into a frenzy, thrust back the holy man, and rushed out 
of the city and into the neighboring country, like one 
bereft of sense, and in despair. 

Tradition informs us that, hindered from pouring out 
his own blood on the tomb of Beatrice, Guido resolved to 
propitiate her ghost by shedding the blood of others. 
Becoming the chief of a band of robbers, he made him- 
self terrible, not only in the campagna. of Eome, but in 
the city itself, where even armed guards and domestic 
walls proved no barrier to his genius and audacity. 

Clement 8th, dying in 1605, was succeeded, afler the 
very brief pontificate of Leo 11th, by Cardinal Borghese, 
under the name of Paul 5th, who thus got possession of 
the spoils of the Cenci family. This pontiff was informed 
by Guido Guerra that he would do well to dictate his 
will, for that, in one way or another, he should fall by his 
hand : and, as if this threat was not sufficient to raise the 
pontiff's fears to the height of terror, a certain astrologer 
was induced to prognosticate that his life would be of 
short duration. It was for this reason, that, dismissing 
both cook and steward, Paul remained pent up in the 
Vatican, nor dared to appear in public except in the midst 
of his armed servants. He feared even to receive in his 
hands a paper or memorial, apprehensive of its being 
poisoned; ' 
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Onido, becoming ashamed of hi» abject life, now aspired 
to more formidable revenge, and withdrew from Kome. 
directing his course to Flanders, where the war, sustained 
by the Flemings for their independence, was still being 
waged. But he arriyed too late to take any active, or 
prominent part in public affairs. He then began to take 
a retrospective view of his past life, and to reflect that 
his every step had bat borne him farther and farther from 
the path which Beatrice had pointed out and recom- 
mended to him. A letter he received from his aged 
mother, just before she was called away to a better world, 
had great effect in changing his course in life. She be- 
sought him to reconcile himself to God, and implore par- 
don for his sins. Listening to these admonitions, he did 
not, however, think proper to idle away his existence in 
some luxurious cloister, but retired to Mount St. Ber- 
nard in the Alps, where, in consequence of his un- 
wearied care and disinterested bravery, many wretches, 
overthrown by avalanches, or precipitated into yawn- 
ing chasms, were rescued from danger and death, and 
restored to health and to their families and friends. 
He thus acquired among the monks of that bleak 
convent in the Alps, and among all travelers, a high 
reputation for benevolence and integrity ; and let us hope 
that Supreme Justice has permitted him to behold 
again in paradise her whom he had so deeply loved on 
earth. 

Let us now turn to the place where the remains of 
Beatrice repose. From the church of San Pietro in Mon- 
torio has disappeared the Transfiguration of Raphael, and 
with it the monumental stone of the hapless maiden. 
The picture, placed in a worthier locality, still continues 
to receive the homage of posterity, whilst the devout, 
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sympathetic pilgrim seeks in vain for the sepolcher of 
Beatrice Cenci. The friars, in their anxiety to veil the 
shame of the papal court, have overturned the stone ; 
the inscription has disappeared. Let the love-smitten 
pilgrim go to San Pietro in Montorio; let him pause 
before the high altar, beyond the balustrade. Let 
him there, at the foot of the altar steps, behold a 
slab of pentelic marble, which makes an angle with the 
lateral slabs. Beneath that stone repose in peace the 
relics of Beatrice Cenci, a virgin of sixteen years, con- 
demned by Clement 8th, the vicar op chbist, to an 
ignominious death, for a parricide of which she was 
innocent ! 

This will sufficiently indicate to the pilgrim the spot 
where the girl lies buried ; but should it not enable him 
to recognize at once the stone, let him examine more 
closely and he will read the following epitaph, which, 
substituted by the hand of God for that formerly sculp- 
tured thereon, will never be canceled until the consum- 
mation of ages. 

" The cruel avarice of the priesthood drank the blood 
and devoured the property of the betrayed girl who 
sleeps beneath I " 

On the Tuesday following the execution, i. e. Septem- 
ber 14th, 1599, the confraternity of jSan Marcello, enjoy- 
ing the privilege of liberating a prisoner for the festival 
of the Holy Cross, procured the freedom of Bernardino 
Cenci, on condition that within the period of one year he 
should disburse twenty thousand scudi (or dollars) to the 
confraternity of the Most Holy Trinity at Ponte Sisto. 
How Bernardino, despoiled of his property, could pay 
these twenty thousand scudi, is, indeed, difficult to imagine ; 
but the ever Toracious Curia laid a snare to extort money 
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